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Is Agreed Upon 


Secretary Wilbur Announces 
Allocation to States, Cities 
And Corporations  Af- 
fected by Development 


Area of Los Angeles 
Is Given 19 Per Cent 


Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California Award- 
ed 36 Per Cent Under Pro- 
gram Fixed by Government 


Allocation of the power to be developed 
by the Boulder Canyon dam project has 
been agreed’ upon, according to an- 
nouncement Mar. 22 by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Following is the primary power alloca- 
tion as announced: 

Nevada, 18 per cent; Arizona, 18 per 
cent; metropolitan water district of 
southern California, 36 per cent; Los 
Angeles and surrounding municipalities, 
19 per cent; the Southern California 
Edison Company and three other power 
and lighting companies, 9 per cent. 

This allocation is subject tq conditions 
and qualifications set forth in the Secre- 
tary’s statement which, as made public 


by the Deaprtment of the Interior, fol- | 


lows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Interior an- 
nounced today that an agreement had 
been reached upon the allocation of the 
power to be devoleped by the Boulder 
Canyon Dam project. 


This agreement, the Secretary’s state- | 
ment says, has followed months of ne- | 


gotiation. The dam, it is explained, 
will cost in the neighborhood of $165,- 


000,000. The sum must be repaid with | 


4 per cent interest within 50 years by 
the sale of power. ~Jt, has been neces- 


sary, in the first place, to work out a/ 


plan which gives every assurance of the 
return of this money to the Government. 
The plan must be sound financially and 
sociall 

sible benefits of a regional character. 
Since many interests were involved and 
there was a wide difference of opinion 
as to the meaning -of portions of the 
Boulder Dam act, agreements with the 


interested parties were sought and have | 


been consummated. 

Contracts are now being drawn for al- 
location of the primary power generated 
at Boulder Dam on the following basis: 

“To Nevada, for use in Nevada, 18 
per cent. with the privilege of contract- 
ing for any part or .all thereof at any 
time on two years’ notice, and to relin- 
quish the power contracted for on the 
same notice with the privilege of re- 
peating withdrawals and relinquishments 
as its needs may require throughout the 
60-year period of amortization. 

“To Arizona,.for use in Arizona, 18 
per cent on the same terms as the alloca- 
tion to Nevada, provided that if either 
State does not absorb its entire alloca- 
tion the other may utilize it up to 4 

r cent. 

“To the metropolitan water district 
of southern California, 36 per cent plus 
so much of the secondary power and of 
the power allocated to, but not taken by, 
the States as may be needed and used 
for pumping of Colorado River water 
into and in the aqueduct and from the 
aqueduct into reservoirs. 

“To the City of Los Angeles and the 
muhicipalities of Anaheim, B8urbank, 
Beverly Hills, Colton, Glendale, Fuller- 
ton, Newpout Beach, Pasadena, River- 
side, San Bernardino,.and Santa Ana, 
19 per cent in all, of which 13 er cent 
is allocated to the City of Los Angeles 
and 6‘per cent to the other municipali- 
ties to’ be allocated between them ‘as 
they may agree; or, if they fail to 
agree, then by the Secretary, with the 
provision that so much of the allocation 
to the municipalities as is* not con- 
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Nominee Confirmed 
As Solicitor General 


Senate: Endorses Appointment 
Of Judge T. D. Thacher 


The Senate Mar. 22 confirmed the nom- 
ination of Thomas D. Thacher to be So- 
licitor General of the United States, suc- 
eeeding Charles Evans Hughes Jr., re- 
signed. 

No objection was made when Judge 
Thacher’s name was called up in a brief 
executive session held just after the Sen- 
ate convened. Action on the nomination 
had been delayed for a week on the re- 
quest of Senator Overman (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, to enable an inquiry into 

rotests that Mr. Thacher as a ‘Federal 
Judge in the Southern District of New 

ork had rendered immigration decisions 
friendly to Soviet Russia, Before being 
reported ‘» the Senate, Judge Thacher, at 
the request of the Judiciary Committee, 
disposed of all his personal holdings in 
power utilities. 

The Senate also ratified treaties of ar- 
bitration and conciliation wiih Latvia. 

J. Duncan Adams was confirmed as 
United States marshal in the western 
district of South Carolina. 
~ Guy Vernon Henry was confirmed as 
Chief of Cavalry, U. S. A., with the rank 
of major general, and John Wiley Gulick 


_ as Chief of Coast Artillery with the same 


rank. The promotion of Henry Wolf 
Butner to brigadier gener.l was <p- 
proved. 

In connection with Judge Thacher’s 
decision in the immigration case, he 


i pBorah the following letter to Senator 


orah (Rep), of Idaho, which was in- 
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y and must give the widest pos-| 


Exist 


There seem to be at present very few 
egal restrictions on the formation of 
| bank groups or chains, and the continued 
| growth of this system, which might be 
termed indirect branch banking, is thus 
possible generally throughout the coun- 
try, according to a statement made in a 
memorandum submitted by Roy A. 
Young, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to the House Banking and Cur- 
| rency Committee. 


In 19 States and the District of Co- 


|lumbia, the memorandum reveals, the | 


hoary and investments of member banks 
that operate branch systems or belong 
to chains or groups constitute more than 
one-half of the loans and investments 
of all member banks in the State. In- 
|Geed, the banking resources of the 
| branch, group and chain systems at the 
end of 1929 were more than one-half the 
total of all banks.in‘the country, it is 
stated. 


The table below, taken from the memo- 
randum, gives the principal groups and 
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Policy of New York 
Reserve Bank for 


Reserve Board Rejected 
Higher Discount Rate Au- 
thorized by Directors, 
Annual Report Declares 





An increase in the discount rate of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 
5 to 6 per cent was voted by the direc- 
tors for a number of weeks from Feb- 
ruary to May, 1929, but not approved by 
the Federa] Reserve Board, the fifteenth 
annual report of.the bank, just issued, 
declares. 


The report outlines the policy of the 
New York reserve bank during the entire 
|year 1929. . Three major developments 
are given as. the determinants of that 
policy—an. almest-itsa 
credit in the sectirity markets; a severe 
credit disturbance arising in connection 
with a drastic liquidation in stocks; and, 
jin the last two’ months of the year, a 
| business recession. 3 

Steck Prices Rise 

During the first three-quarters of the 
| year, according to the report, money 
(market influenees of the previous year 
} ously, unprecedentedly large issues of 
|new securities were brought ouf and an 
nny demand for credit was cre- 
| ated. 

There was some firming of discount 
;rates at interior reserve banks in the 
;Spring of 1929: Holdings of Govérnment 
securities and bankers’ acceptances were 
largely reduced, while member bank dis- 
counts grew in offset. The expansion in 
bank credit was not checked with full 
success, but the security ‘market demand 
was met in part by other methods thar 
an increase in bank credit, principally 
through a more active use of the avail- 
| able credit outstanding. 

| Funds were secured by New York brok- 
| ers from “others” than banks. The rate 
paid was high, but the market of 1929, 
the report states, encouraged by business 
prosperity, large industrial profits, and 
other evidences of economic progress, was 
not easily discouraged. 

Borrowings Declined 


New York bank was raised from 5 to 6 
per cent and its buying rate on bankers’ 
acceptances was reduced from 5% to 
5% per cent for the 90-day maturity. 
Holdings of acceptances increased and 
borrowings of New York City banks de- 
clined, putting them in position to ad- 
vance funds freely when the collapse of 
the stock market brought with it an 
emergency demand for credit, and pre- 
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Daily Average of 


sae plane’s Legal 


| 
Status at Issue || 


vy 
Canadian Court to Decide 
Ij Craft Is Ship 


v 
HETHER or not a seaplane is 
a ship is to be decided by the 
Admiralty Court -of Vanceuver, || 
Canada, according to a report Mar. 
22 from Trade Commissioner E. G. || 
Babbitt, Vancouver, ‘to the Depart- || 
ment of Commerce. | 
On Feb. 18, a seaplane, taxiing |) 
out into English Bay preparatory 
to taking off for Victoria on its 
regular trip, struck a buoy, tear- 
ing off one of its pontoons ani# 
began to sink. .A man in a small 
motor boat, after rescuing thé pilot 
- and two passengers, towed the 
sinking plane to safety. .Estimat- 
ing the plane’s value at $15,000, he 
has entered suit for $4,000 for his | 
salvage operations. j 
Apparently it will be necessary 
in this case for the court to define 
the status of a seaplane. ‘ 
(lesued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 





1929 Is Reviewed 


ible demand for | 


cohtinued, prices of stocks rose vigor- | 


On Aug. 9, the discount rate of the | 


| increase in t 


Continue Decline | 


‘Survey of Federal Reserve 
| Board for February and 
Early March Shows Fac- 
tory Rolls Unchanged 


Employment Higher 
In Several Divisions 


|More Workers Are Required 
|. By Steel, Tobacco and Farm 
Tool Manufacturers; Call 
Money Demand Rises 


e 


| 
Business and financial conditions in| 
| February and early March were marked 

by’ an increase in industrial production 
through both periods, a further decline 
in commodity prices and money rates 
and a maintenance of factory pay rolls 
on the same basis as January, according 
|to the Federal Reserve Board’s regular | 
survey, the results of which were made 
| publie Mar. 23. | 


| The Board reported that while the em- | 
| ployment level as a whole was unchanged | 
| from the preceding month, the pay- rolls 
|of the steel, agricultural implement and 
tobacco industries increased during Feb- 
ruary, and there were indications of fur- 
ther increases in March. Against the 
increases Shown, there were decifeases in 
| wool and cotton textile, lumber, automo- 
bile tire, electrical machinery and ma-| 
chine tool plants, the Board said. | 
Bank credit was in less demand during | 
February than in January, but the first 
two weeks of March showed an increase 
in the call for money, according to the | 
| Board’s statement. The statement fol- | 
| lows in full text: 


Commodity Prices Decline 


Industrial production increased in Feb- 
ruary, while the number of workers em- | 
ployed in factories was about the same | 
as in January. Wholesale commodity 
prices continued to decline. Credit ex- | 
| tended by member banks was further 
| reduced in. February, but increased in the 
first two weeks of March., Money ratés 
continued to decline. 

Production.—In February. -industrial | 
production ihevenséd” abut 2 per cent, | 
according to thé Board’s, index, which ig | 
adjusted to allow for seasonal variations. | 
This increase reflected chiefly a sub-| 
| stantial gain in the output jof iron and 
| steel Automobile production was in | 
| larger volume than during January, but | 
| was 30.per cént smaller than the large | 
output of a year ago. Cotton and wool | 
consumption by mills was substantially 
lower in February, and production of bi- | 
tuminous coal and copper also decreased. 

In the first two weeks of March the | 
output of steel mills declined in compari- 
son with February, contrary to the usual 
seasonal movement. Bituminous coal) out- | 
put also was smaller. 

The volume of building contracts | 
awarded in February was about the same 
as in the preceding month. Residential | 
building continued at an exceptionally 
Jow level while contracts for public works | 
and utilities were large in comparison | 
with the corresponding month in other | 
recent years. Awards in the first two 
weeks. of March were larger than in the | 
| first half of February. | 

Factory Employment Unchanged 

Employment.—The volume of factory | 
employment, which had reached a low| 
point in January, showed little change 
in February, when an increase usually 
occurs, Factory pay 
jing the month, but/b 
}than is usual at this season. 





| 


y a smaller amount 
In the 
steel, automobile, agricultural implement, 
and tobacco industries, employment in- 
creased during the four-week period, 
while ‘further decreases occurred in the 
cotton and wool textile, lumber, ~ auto- 
mobile tire, electrical machinery, and ma- 
chine tool industries. 
Distribution.—Freight car loadings on 
an’ average daily basis were slightly 
larger than in January, but smaller than 
|in the corresponding month of any other 
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Estimated Cost 


Of Building Operations Gaine 


‘Inerease Recorded in Resi-- 


dential Construction 
During February 


The 28 days in February brought an 

e daily average of esti-| 
mated costs of building operations in| 
290 of the larger cities of the country, | 
although the total for the month was 4.3 | 


per cent below the January figures, ac- 
cording to a monthly statement issued 
Mar. 22 by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor. 


Permits for residential 
showed a notable gain, ‘as did the number 
of families provided for, it was stated. 
Additions, alterations and repairs also 
increased, and nonresidential buildings 
were the only class to decrease, it was 
stated and the total building operations 
in four of seven districts of the country 
showed increases. The statement follows 
in full text: 

January Total Ahead 
_ The total estimated costs of all build- 
ing operations for which permits were 
issued during February in 290 cities of 
25,000 population or over was $108,513,- 
996, while the January permits totaled 
$113,335,288. This is a decrease of 4.3 
per cent, However, considering the rela- 
tive number of days in each month, the 


| 
| {Continued on Page 6,Column 4) 


rolls increased dur- | 


buildings | 


Lower Price 


v 

© SUPPLY the “mi¥sing link” 

between pedal and motorcycles, 
a well known British motorcycle 
producer has introduced a smaller 
motorcycle weighing only 167 
pounds, according to advices re- 
ceived, Mar. 22, by the automotive 
division of the Department of 
Commerce from Consul Harry 
Campbell at Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 

The new machine, fully equipped, 
sells at £24.17.6 ($121.04). It is 
powered; with a 174 c. ¢. two- 
stroke engine; electric lighting is 
standard and silence is said to be 
another important feature. The 
manufacturer hopes to create a de- 
mand among pedal cyclists who in 
the past have been unable to pur- 
chase the larger and more expen- 
sive machines. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Universal Wireless 
Permitted to Retain 
-Short-wave Rights 


Appellate Court Decides 
Company May Keep Fre- 
quencies Granted, in Rul- 
ing on RCA Appeal 

Universal Wireless Communications 


Company, 'Inc., is permitted to retain li- 
censes and permits for 26 continental 


| short-wave frequencies granted by the 


Federal Radio Commission recently under 
an order issued Mar. 22 by the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

The court acted favorably, in part, 
on the petition of RCA Communications, 
Inc., seeking to have the Commission 
restrained from issuing further licenses 
or permits to utilize these frequencies 
reserved for public point-to-point com- 
munication in competition with estab- 
lished. wire. lines, during the pendency 
of ‘litigetion invelving them. . «. 

Annulment Refused 

It did not, however, grant that por- 
tion of the RCA application which 
sought the recall and annulment of the 
frequeneies assigned Universal for op- 
eration. 

“Upon consideration of the petition of 
RCA Communications, Inc., filed in the 
above entitled cause,” reads the opinion, 
“it is by the court Mar. 22, 1930, 

“Ordered, that during the pendency of 
this appeal-no construction permits or 
licenses shall be granted or issued by the 
Federal Radio Commission to other ap- 
plicants for so many of the frequencies 
available within the domestic point-to- 
point communication band as to reduce the 
number so available below that sufficient 
to give effect to the decision of this court 
should it he held that all of appellants’ 
applicants should have been granted, and 
that a certified copy of this order shall 
be served forthwith upon the Federal 
Radio Commission.” 


On Mar. 13, RCA filed its petition with | 


the court asking primarily that the li- 
censes and permits to Universal be re- 
called and annulled. It stated it would 
sustain “great and’ irreparable injury 
and would suffer commercial and com- 
| petitive disadvantage” if Universal is 
permitted ‘to utilize the frequencies, 
while it is denied similar use. 

The Commission, in its reply to the 
petition, filed Mar. 15 by the then act- 
ing general counsel, Duke M. Patrick, 
contended that Uniyersal was accorded 
the use of the frequewcies under rigid 
conditions which did ‘not interfere with 
the court’s jurisdiction, and which would 
enable the Commission to revoke them 
without advance notice. 

The Commission argued that RCA 
would not suffer “irreparable injury” 
by the granting of the licenses to Uni- 
| versal, since RCA itself is not now and 
never has been engaged in point-to- 
point radiotelegraph communication 
|within the continental limits of the 
United States. Rather, it was stated, 
its services have been confined to ex- 
ternal communication by radio. 

The Commission issued the licenses to 
| Universal pursuant to an order it had 
|adopted Feb, 17, under which approxi- 
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Multiple Liquor 
Liability Tested 


vyv ¢ 
Duplicate Trials in Ohio 
Counties at Issue 


v 
State of Ohio: 
° Columbus, Mar. 22. 

THE Supreme Court of Ohio has 

decided to hear a case involving 
the question of whether persons 
transporting liquor through two or 
more counties in the State may be 
prosecuted in every county through 
which they pass as if the trip in 
each county constituted a separate 
offense although the trip actually 
was continuous. The court has al- 
lowed the motion of Prosecutor E. 
G. Martin, of Huron County, to 
leave to file a bill of exceptions to 
the decision. and judgment of the 
Huron County Common Pleas 
Court. The Huron County court 
held that prosecution ia one county 
precludes prosecution in another 
|}, eounty in connection with the same 
| act of transportation. 





In Many Cities 


Secretary Mellon Announces) 
Details of $132,000,000 
Construction Program| 
Under Way or Projected 


Chicago’s Post Office 
Largest Undertaking, 


Passage of Keyes-Elliott Bill | 
Will Lend Speed to Policy 
Giving Work to Many Thou- 
sands, It Is Said 


The Department of the Treasury is 
prepared to continue construction on, or 
to put under way, new public buildings 
involving $132,000,000 as its contribu- 
tion to furthering President Hoover’s 
policy of revived business, according to 
|an announcement Mar. 22 by the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. 

The Secretary declared in a statement 
\that his Department contemplated put- 
ting new buildings under way that will 
require expenditure of $92,000,000. This 
is in addition to the work already under 
way on public buildings, the cost of 
which will aggregate $40,000,000. 

Every section of the country is affected 
by the contracts awarded or to be 
awarded during the current 12-month 
! period, Mr. Mellon said. They range 
from the planned $14,000,000 post office 
building for Chicago down to building 
additions costing a few thousand dollars, 
Mr. Mellon said, adding that the public 
construction thus mapped out would pro- 
vide employment for thousands of work- 
ers. Following is the full text of the, 
Secretary’s announcement: | 


All Sections Affected 
Accelerating its activities in line with | 
President Hoover’s policy of increased | 
construction as a means of relieving un- 
employment, the Treasury Department 
has mapped out a program for putting 
under way $92,000,000 worth of public 
buildings in addition to the $40,000,000 
now under construction. 


Prompt passage of the K Ellio 
Tpublie buikiing. bill. by the Sele L 
| énable’ the “Department to ‘spded “up it 
plans much more rapidly than at present 
besides making available. for this and | 
other years an increased sum of money. | 

The contracts that have been or are 
to be awarded this year cover every sec- 
tion of the country with the structures 
ranging in size from village post offices | 
to the enormous $14,000,000 building to| 
be erected in Chicago. This will be the} 
largest post-office building in the world. | 
This program will afford employment | 
not only for many thousands of men or 





} 
| 


the actual building construction but for 
any other thousands in the quarries | 


} 


and factories. 
Besides the Chicago building, other | 
mammoth structures, the contracts for | 
which will be let. this year, include a} 
$6,500,000 structure in Pittsburgh; a 21- 
story $6,000,000 structure in Boston, and 
a $3,300,000 building which is to rise on | 
the present site of the Federal building | 
in Baltimore. 
All Outside Washington | 
Leaving out of the equation the $40,-| 
000,000 expenditure which \ will be} 
expedited by the passage of the Keyes- | 
Elliott bill for this calendar year, $10,-| 
000,000 worth of projects are to go on| 


To Help Business, Mr. 
Barnes Says 


Existing conditions in the business | 
structure of the Nation as contrasted | 
with the situation following the security 
decline of last Fall indicate “that the 
importance laid upon construction as an | 
influence in restoring industrial balance | 
has not been overemphasized,” accord- | 
ing to an announcement issued Mar. 22 


iby, Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the | 


National Business Survey Conference, | 


|ealled at the direction of President | 


Hoover. | 
The announcement, which is based upon 
reports largely from trade association 
sources transmitted chiefly through mem- 
bers of the conference, declares that. the 
first requirement for “a revival of con- 
struction in its manifold forms is ade- 
quate and reasonably priced credit.” 
The statement presenting current con- 
ditions in the principal channels of com- 
merce and industry follows in full text: 
Comprehensive and detailed reports 
obtained by the National Business Sur- 
vey Conference from virtually every im- 
portant line of business and industry in 
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Method Considered 
To Speed Movement 
Of Pedestrian Traffic 


Uniform Regulations for Use 
Throughout Country to 
Be Recommended at Con- 
ference in May 


Ways and means of facilitating the 
movement of pedestrians in business dis- 
tricts, a problem having definite eco- 
nomic as well as safety aspects, are be- 
ing comsidered by the committee on 
measures fot the relief of traffic con- 
gestion of the national conference on 
street and highway safety, the con- 
ference announced Mar. 22. 

Uniferm regulations respecting this 

@f traffic congestion will be recom- 

nation-wide tes 

third national conference on street an 
highway safety which has been called 
by the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, to meet in Washington at 
the end pf May, it was announced at the 
conference headquarters at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

: Lane-marking Studied 

Measures to control the movement of 
pedestrians are usually difficult to en- 
force but the belief is general that pe- 
destrians should observe traffic lights 
in the same manner as vehicles. Traffic 
authorities are agreed that the pedes- 
‘trian should have the right of way over 
right-turning vehicles and that those 


whé are stranded in mid-street by light | 


changes should be allowed to reach the 


lopposite sidewalk by requiring oncom- 
| ing vehicles to give them consideration, 


the conference points ont. 


Careful study to the question of lane-| 


marking and lane guide lines on high- 
ways that have a large movement of 
traffic is also being given by the commit- 
tee. The belief is expressed that on main 


roads capable of carrying more than two | 


lines of traffic greater efficiency can be 
had and much of the congestion can be 
relieved by definitely marked traffic lanes, 


Defers Final Vo 


Ballot on Acceptance 
Measure as Whole: 
Over; All Efforts to 


Changes Are Eff ected 
~ In Several Schedules 


Senator Thomas Serves Notice ~ é 


Of Purpose to Move to Strike 
Out All But Agricultural 


| Provisions in Measure 


The Senate will meet Mar. 24 to 


|cide whether the Hawley-Smoot tar 
bill (H. R. 2667) which has been und 
jconsideration since Sept. 4, shall | 


| passed and sent to conference for r 


| ciling differences with the House, 


| last step before enactment., A vote ¢ 
passage is expected late in the di 
though all efforts to limit (debate onthe 
question have failed. 

The new revision of the tariff strv 
ture was closed to further amendme! 
Mar. 22, but before the roll is called 
| final passage, a vote will first be 
|on a motion to recommit the bill to t 
| Finance Committee. e 
| Senator Thomas (Dem.), of O 
| a member of this Committee, gave noti 
'that he would move that the bill be: se 
| back to Committee with instructions 
‘all but the agriculural schedule and at 
ministrative provisions be stricken 
On two former occasions the Senate 
refused to take this step, once 
Spring when a similar resolution by Se 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, was 
jected by one vote and again when f 
ported to the Senate when such a moj 
by Mr. Thomas drew a support of 
10 votes, 


A final attempt by Senator oma 
to secure a tariff on oil was rejected 
a vote of 45 to 33. Senator The 
sought to secure the tariff by an ame 
ment to strike the oil p he 
it 7 J 5 Reet ke wa 
valorem and gasoline at 20 f 
valorem. , 


Many Amendments Offer 


Taking advantage of the last oppets 
tunity to secure changes in the bill, Ser 
ators offered numerous amendments 


i 
MD 


istrative provisions of the bill were 
made. 
offered by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
| Oklahoma, to direct the Tariff Commis- 
{sion to investigate oil. production costss 
| The amendment in full text is as foll 

“The Tariff Commission is hereby ae 
| rected, within eight months from the 
sage of this act, to ascertain the a 
proximate average cost per barrel to. 
| oil refineries located on the Atlantic 
board of crude petroleum delivered 
|them from the oil fields of the Uni 
States during the three years p 
1930, and the present approximate aver- 
|age per barrel of crude petroleum from 
Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela, delivered 
the same points. Such relative 
shall be immediately certified to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
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the market by June, and approximately | 
$35,000,000 worth between that time and 
Oct. 1. | Efficiency of Road Reduced 

All of this projected work is outside; It is pointed out that this has been 
the District of Columbia, where nearly|done on many bridges, especially the 
$30,000,000 in Federal construction is| Delaware River bridge at Philadelphia, 
under way with an additional $10,000,000| and also through the Holland vehicular 
|to be put under way this year under the| tunnel under the Hudson River at New 
Keyes-Elliott bill, beginning construc-| York. Traffie studies show that there is 
tion on the Interstate Commerce and|a tendency on the part of vehicles to 
Public Health Service buildings, and the} travel at a progressively greater distance 
remodeling of the State, War and Navy) from the curb as the width of the road 
Building to make it conform to the archi-! increases, } 
tecture of the Treasury* Department| This not only cuts down efficiency.of 
Building so that the White House will be | the road, it is held, but also reduces the 
flanked by two similar struetures as Con-| average speed of traffic. It has been 
gress originally intended. {found that lane-marking relieves this 

Buildings for which contracts have | condition and discourages the traffic ten- 


according to the conference. 


(Continued on Page 12, Column 4.) [Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 


Farm Board Favors Modification 


of Packers’ Decree, Mr. Legge Says 


Similar Position Said to Bet 
Taken by Farmers’ Live- | 
stock Cooperatives 


Insects Carried 


By Freight Cars 
29 


Modification of the Packers’ Consent 
| Decree is favored by the Federal Farm 
Board and farmers’ livestock coopera- 
‘tives, Chairman Alexander Legge stated 
jorally on Mar. 28. He said he did not 
iknow a-~single livestock grower who 
did not favor modification. 

Action on the decree is not a personal | States Department of Agriculture. 
matter of the Board, but the Board’s|} A careful study of several cars 
opinion was made public in a_ letter which had been for shipping 
of the chairman to J. H. McLaurin,|| alfalfa hay revealed the fact that 
president of the American Wholesale|{ 15 per cent f the alfalfa weevils 


Alfalfa  Weevils Survive 
Five Days in Transit 


v 
[NSEcT pests have been caught 


stealing rides in empty freight 
cars. by. workers in the United 


Grocers’ Association, Mr. Legge eX-|| jn the hay wemain alive during a 
plained. || five-day trip and 40 per cent of 
“The Board,” according to a part of them stand the rigors of a three- 
the chairman’s letter, “favors a modi- day trip. 
fication of this consent decree, believing A check on the movement of 
that under the changed conditions it freight cars has shown that they 
should be modified. often a meee in widely gapareten 
“I believe this is the position taken parts o country in @ remark- 
by every farmers’ livestock cooperative.” || ably short time. It is believed that 
The case is before the Supreme Court | 
of the District of umbia. Packers | 
affected, as shown in the court records, | 
are Swift and Co., Armour and Co.,| 


many insect pests other than the 
alfalfa weevil are dispersed over 
the country in this way. 

(Issued ‘by Department of Ag- 
riculture.) 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 5.} | 


.| States 


Radio Independence 
Of State in Question 
i 
Right to Operate Facilities fi 
| Police Involved 





The right of States to utilize 
facilities without consent of the 


eral Radio Commission, establishéd 
Congress for the regulation of all radi 
activities, is raised in a case before # 
Commission involving the State 
Michigan, 

Governor Fred W. Green, it was s 
orally at the Commission, Mar. 22, f 
announced his intention of proceed 
with the construction and ultimate of 
eration of a State police radio statiog 
and service, without awaiting action 6] 
the Commission. , 


The State filed an application recen 
for a station of 5,000 watts power to ¢ 
erate on the short wave channel of 2 
kilocycles from the State p 
| Lansing, with other police intelli 
stations. The Commission, upon 
mendation of its engineering divisic 
designated the application for hearing, 


“I cannot conceive of a_ situati 
whereby a State can set up and oper 


‘a radio station without permission of ‘ 


the Federal ‘Radio Commission, 
chairman, Charles McK. Saltzman, . 
| clared orally in connection with the mi 
‘ter. ‘The law clearly provides tl 
prospective operators of radio statia 
obtain construction permits and licens 
| from the Commission, on heory: 
| radio s interstate commerce, ai 
radio waves recognize no State li 
The engineers of the Commi 
was explained, recommended 
application be designated for a 
because of the large amount of por 
quested. This, it was stated, would 
that the station would have to 
corded an exclusive channel for its 
ice, whereas the Commission 
specific provision for the “doubl 
of numerous stations for police servi 
of cities on three channels. . me 
, Showld, Satehigien be accorded an 
clusive channel, it was. declared, ‘ 
could) make similar 
SE * 
[Continued on Page %, 
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Mar. 22 and, six changes in the admin= — 


Among these was an amendment 


— . 
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iteracy Efforts 

in 35 States Are 
ow Under Way 
= Campaign Wogod i 


onnection With Taking 
of Decennial. Census 


35 States actively engaged, the 
i for literacy has assumed 
ter proportions than ever before, 
the present pre-census effort 
will be a more leisurely concentra- 
on the various elements in the 
lem, according to a statement Mar. 
we the National Advisory Committee 

pn Illiteracy.- rt 
The statement, made public by the De- 


o 
bf 


U 


wi 
memes 
Pet 


apement of the Interior, follows in full 


_ Thirty-five of the States of the Union 
are waging aggressive campuigns 
illiteracy. Twenty-six of the 48 
States have appointed State committees 
and organized drives against illiteracy, 
under the guidance of the National Ad- 
ory Committee dn Illiteracy, appointed 
November by Secretary Wilbur, 

the approval of President Hoover, 

and now concentrating on teaching as 


many of their citizens as they can how} 


to read and write before the census man 
comes. They are as follows: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
yada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolifia, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Iowa, 
and Missouri. Six other States, Ken- 


tucky, Tennessee, Massachusetts. Wash- | 


ington, Utah and Nebraska, had al- 


- ready organized on a somewhat different 


mk 


fe 


are carrying on campaigns. 
Three others are now forming the neces- 
sary organizations. 

In this drive on illiteracy the govern- 
‘ors of the States, the State superin- 


_ tendents of education, State committees 


on illiteracy, county school superintend- 
ents, and local committees, have carried 
the burden of work. The national com- 


' mittee has laid down the general plan 


¥ 


superintendents. 


mn 
alice $ 


‘and furnished information and guid- 
ance. 
First Stép in Program 
The, present drive is but an initial ac- 
tivity fn a program that is to be carried 
on through the years until illiteracy 


in the United States is brought down te) 


the irreducible‘minimum. It has already 
‘assumed such proportions as were never 


| before reached in this field. 
i What is being done in these campaigns | 


against illiteracy in the various States 
may be seen by reviewing the procedure 
in a few of them. In Alabama, for in- 
stance, the campaign was inaugurated 


by a night letter which went out from | 
the State capitol to each county super- | 


intendent. A letter to each county and 


city superintendent giving fuller detail | 


followed. The governor wrote calling 
upon each judge of probate in the State 
to join in the campaign. County super- 
intendents called upon ministers of all 
denominations to participate. General 
Suggestions from State headquarters 
went regularly to county and school 


Were given over the radio. } 
In. Maine a State illiteracy committee 


been appointed and the counties in| 


the State have been divided among its 
members. Each in the area assigned to 
has organized the service clubs, the 
es, churches, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, Ameri- 
ean Legion, women’s clubs, associated in- 


dustries, managers of industrial estab- | 


lishments, and other such agencies for a 
concerted drive. 
In Georgia an aggressive campaign 
been carried on in practically every 
one*of the 162 counties of the State. 


movement has been supported by the| 


American Legion, luneheon clubs, and 
churches, all acting in cooperation with 
the State educational department. 
Speed Urged in Texas 
In Texas the governor, State super- 


intendent of public instruction, presi-| 


dent of the State board of education, 
State commander of the 
Legion, president-of the State Teachers 


Association. and president of the Con-| 
gross of Mothers and Parent-Teacher | 
Associations, joined in an appeal sent out | 
to the citizens of Texas calling for “a! 


concerted 1lth-hour effort to seek out 
illiterates in Texas, to teach them to 
read and write in the few weeks remain- 
ing before the taking of the census.” 

In Michigan the State illiteracy com- 
mittee headed by the governor and the 
superintendent of public instruction, has 
sent appeals to each county superintend- 
ent to organize classes which will ade- 
quately take care of all illiterates in each 
county. 


’ intendent has been made a member of 


- 


ee 
: Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
r, chairman; William John Cooper, | 


the State illiteracy committee. In North 
- Dakota a vigorous effort is being made 
to reach every Indian and every foreign- 
born illiterate. 
makes an annual appropriation for il- 
literacy work. Nevada has a “commis- 
sion on the enrichment of adult life,” 
which it has converted into its advisory 
committee on illiteracy. Arkansas is 
concentrating on a “write your name” 
rogram. Connecticut has 7,677 foreign- 
rn residents in her school for adults. 
Everywhere the call for a crusade against 
literacy is meeting with an overwhelm- 
response, 
he National Advisory Committee on 
Tiliteracy has prepared a manual for 
teachers which is the result of years of 


experience in many States, and intended | 


to point the way toward overcoming 
illiteracy im the speediest possible way 
which it makes available to all of those 
who want to use it. The Committee was 
oe last November by Secretary 
bur and its personnel is as follows: 
Dr. William John Cooper, United: States 
Commissioner of Education; Senator 
nery J. Allen, Dr. J. A, C. Chandler, 
Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, Hon. T. H. Harris, Raymond 
B. Fosdick, Glenn Frank, Dr. John H. 
Finley, Dr. C. R. Mann, Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship, Lorado Taft, Hon. Ruth Bryan 
Owen, John W. Abercrombie, M. L. Brit- 
tain, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Herbert S. Hous- 
oe Henry Goddard Leach, Dr. Rufus 
W. Weaver, Dr. Frank Cody, R. A. Nes- 
tos and Morris Legendre. 
. pense Funds Donated 
The officers of the Committee 


, 


are: 


m issioner *f Fuucation, vice chair- 
; Rufus W. Weaver, secretary and 
oe and Morris Legendre, assistant 
rv and assistant treasurer. 
“The Julius Rosenwald fund provided 
for the, initial expenses for the 


\ 


Each day items were} 
given to the press and frequent talks | 


The | 


American | 


In Montana each county super- | 


In Wyoming the State | 


Cixore 232)) 


The Con 
| United 
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gress of the 


States 


v 
Proceedings of March 22, 1930 


The Senate 


(THE SENATE met at 11 a. m. Sen- 
~ ator Blease (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, spoke in regard to the record of 
J. D. E. Meyer, ; 
ney for South Carolina. 

A resolution. was offered by Senator 
Blease requesting the Acting Secretary 
of State to submit to the Senate the 
names, addresses, duties and per diem 
expenses of al! attendants from the 
United States at the naval conference 
in London. Upon objection by Senator 
Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, the. resolution 
went over under the rules. 

On motion of Senator Borah, (Rep.), 
of Idaho, the,Senate went into execu- 
tive session for the consideration of 
nominations. 


THE TARIFF bill was then taken 
up. (Detailed discussion page 1.) 
Certain amendments to the wool sched- 
ule were adopted. 
Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, had read telegrams concerning 
labor difficulties at Elizabethton, 


Tenn, 

AMENDMENTS by Senators McKel- 
~+* lar (Dem.),’of Tennessee, and Sim- 
mons (Dem.), of North Carolina, to 
the paper and books schedule were 
adopted. An amendment by Senator 
Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, on as- 
bestos was rejected. 


Amendments to the toy and photo- 


v 


A 


Permits to Universal 
Company Are Upheld 


Appellate Court Rules on 
Petition of Radio Corpo- 
ration of America 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mately 70 per cent of the original grants 
of continental channels among the four 
| successful applicants, Universal, RCA, 
Press Wireless, Inc., and Western Radio 
Telegraph Co., would actually be consum- 
imated. This could be effected, it then 
announced, without conflicting with a| 
previous order of the court that the Com- 
| mission withhold 77 frequencies during | 
the pendency of litigation involving the | 
applications of the Intercity Radio Tel-| 
egraph Company and the Wireless Tele-| 
graph & Communication Co., appel- 
lants before the court. These two com- 
panies, along with the ckay Radio 
|& Telegraph Co., had been denied out- 





| right their applications for authority to 


works. RCA petitions had been de- 
nied partially and granted partially, 
while Universal had been granted its 
full request for 40 frequencies. with 
which it must link 110 cities by 1932. 

On Feb. 21, the official records show, 
Universal was accorded the licenses for 
the 26 frequencies. RCA, and Press 
Wireless, which were to have received 
14 frequencies each of the 20 originally 
| allocated them, and Western Radio Tele- 
graph two exclusive and three shared, 
however, did not obtain delivery. 

The Mackay Company, on Feb. 25, it 
was pointed out, procured from the court 
a stay order against the action of the 
Commission, contending that all avail- 
| able frequencies for domestic service 


; consequently there would be none avail- 





|mission’s decision denying the Mackay 
| application. 

This order prevented the Commission 
from 


livered to Universal. 

In its decision of Mar. 22, the court 
|affirms the delivery of the licenses and 
permits to Universal, but prevents de- 
livery to RCA, Press Wireless, or West- 
|ern Radio Telegraph. 

Universal, according to information 
available at the Commission, already is 
maintaining service between 13 cities 
on a public service basis. The Commis- 
|sion informed the court that the com- 
pany has incurred an investment of 
more than $2,000,000 for this first seg- 
|ment of its projected nation-wide net- 
| work. 


Tennessee Labor Troubles 
Are Discussed in Senate 


Attention of the Senate was called 
Mar. 22 to recent labor difficulties 


Elizabethton, Tenn., in telegrams pre- 
sented by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana. 

| Senator Wheeler stated that he 
wished the telegrams, one of which was 
|from William Green, president of the 
| American Federation of Labor, read to 
| show what “the rayon manufacturers 
|are doing for labor after they have re- 


| ceived such*high duties.” 


| Senator McKellar (Dem.), Tennessee, 
|said that “if these people who are lo- 
|eated in my State are not treating their 
labor right, they should do it, and so 
|far as I am ‘concerned, I shall do all I 
|ean to have labor treated right.” 

x_n 


ment, and John D. Rockefeller Jr., has 
| just added an additional $10,000. 

| When the present campaign which pre- 
|eedes the taking of the census is at an 
lend the Committee will settle down to 
|/a more leisurely concentration on ii- 
titerates wherever they may be. There 
are half a dozen elements that enter into 
the campaign, The white people who 
live in isolated regions, more particularly 
in the Southern Appalachian Mountains, 
are among the most difficult of these. 
The foreign element in, the congested 
centers constitutes another. There is lit- 
tle similarity between thé problems pre- 
sented by these two. The Negroes are a 
| third great problem. The Indians, wards 
|of the Government, are another. Then 
|there are the chance illiterates scattered 
| by circumstance through the whole popu- 
lation which prevent any community 
from being entirely free of this problem. 
|The theory is that the educational re- 
|}sources of 48 great, rich and powerful 
| States should be able to carry education 
| to all the people and the purpose of this 
movement is to concentrate attention on 
| illiteracy until it disappears as an un- 











‘ 


‘ederal district attor- | 


|set up nation-wide radiotelegraph net-| 


| would be disposed of under it, and that\ 


issuing the licenses or permits, | 
but the licenses already had been de- | 


among textile workers in rayon mills at | 


graphic plate paragraphs were secured 
by Senators Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, and Walsh (Dem.), of 'Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Senate completed the third 
reading of the bill, making Various 
| changes in the administrative provi- 

sions. It recessed at 8:20 p. m. to 11 
a. m., Mar. 24, ; - ° 


The House of 


Representatives 


THE HOUSE was not in session, 
having recessed on Mar, 21 until 
noon Mar. 24, 


‘Mr. Thacher Confirmed 
As Solicitor General 


| 


[Continued from Page ?.] 


|serted into the Congressional Record by 
the Idaho Senator: 


that some objection has been made to 
|my qualification for the office of Solicitor 
|General because of a decision rendered 
| by me in the case of ‘United States of 
| America ex rel. John Voich (alias Vuje- 
vich), relator, against the Commissioner 
|of Immigration (Docket,No. M. 12-265). 
“So that you may be informed in re- 
| gard to the matter I am taking the liberty 
of enclosing to you herewith a copy of the 
|memorandum decision and a letter from 
the district attorney of this district en- 
closing copies of his correspondence with 
the Attorney General and the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. You will note 
from these documents that the Depart- 
ment agreed with the district attorney 
jthat the administrative record did not 
| sustain the charges contained in the war- 
rant of deportation, and accordingly the 
|appeal which was taken by the district 
attorney pending the receipt of instruc- 
tions from the Attorney General was 
withdrawn on the advice of the Attorney 
General. I am also informed that some 
question has been raised because I acted 
at one time as counsel for the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, a corporation, or- 
ganized to carry on Russian-American 
trade, it being stated that this company 
was engaged in bringing into the United 
States a large amount of Russian gold. 
I represented this company in a purely 
professional capacity for about nine 
months before becoming a member of 
this court on Feb. 3, 1925. 
1928, the State bank in Moscow shipped 
to New York certain gold specie to be 
used as a Lasis of credit for purely busi- 
ness purposes. 
jafter I had been an the. bench three 
| years. I was not concerned in any way 
| with this transaction. 


| 


organization until I became a member of 
this court, for the all-Russian textile 
syndicate, a corporation organized to 
;purchase raw cotton in the United 
States, of which Mr. Alexander Gum- 
berg was the general manager. As you 
are no doubt aware, the purchases of 
raw’ cotton through this agency were 
very substantial, and of great impor- 
tance to the cotton growers of the 
South.” 


| 


Financial Statements Filed 
| By Major Political Parties 





The Democratic National Committee, 


|House, William Tyler. Page, on Mar. 22 
reported outstanding obligations of $488,- 
687 and $24,720 in the committee’s treas- 
ury. A report by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee showed a balance of 


of Mar. 21. 

The wWemocratic report was made by 
James W. Gerard, treasurer. It re- 
| ported that the organization owes $110,- 
|000 to its chairman, John J. Raskob, and 
| $375,000 to the Bankers Trust Company 
|}of New York, which loaned“the commit- 
tee money during the last presidential 
campaign. 

The contributions received by the Dem- 
ocratic committee from Jan. 1 to Mar. 1 
of this year, according to the report, 
totaled $56,746, with disbursements of 
$32,025. 

The Republican report was filed by the 
treasurer of that committee, J. R. Nutt. 
It reported that no contributions were 
receivec during the January-March pe- 
riod, while disbursements totaled $21,525. 





In February, | js taxing our best thought, and which 


This transaction occurred | 


“Perhaps I should also add that I} 
acted as counsel, from the time of its| 


\ 


able should the court reserve the Com-;in a repoft filed with the Clerk of the | 


$175,116 on hand. Both reports were as | 
|of every persor in America who really 
believes that “charity begins at home”| 
jand that free government is worthy of 





By Harry Newman 


Illegal Mexican: 
Entries Proving 
Labor Problem 


Commissioner Hull Outlines 
Effects of Heavy Immi- 
‘grant ‘Bootlegging’ Across 
Southern Border : 


By Harry E. Hull 
Commissioner General of Immigration 
During the past fistal year 42,385* im- 

migrants from our Mexican: neighbor 
were legally admitted into this country.* 
But this does not tell half the story, 
The remaining but living reminiscence 
of Mexican labor competition in Amer- 
ica is found in the pathetic tale of 
immigrant “hpotlegging” and other ille- 
gal entries, day in and day out, across 
our Mexican border, .from which | the 
most far-reaching effects are found 
wherever workers come face to face 
at the gates of employment. 

Up and down the Ohio River, through 
the trunk railway lines of the middle 
west, upon the farmlands in sunny 
southern California, in the iron and steel 
industries of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 


}and at various points of industry, both 


east and west, north and south, are 


“My dear! Senator: I have been advised | found thousands of swarthy immigrants 


from Mexico, who gain entratce into our 
country without complying with arty of 
the -formalities of the act-to relate 
immigration. And it is sad but true 
that the only aid they needed, after gain- 
ing access to the land of opportunity, 
was the bid of careless and unscrupulous 
employers, of whom, unfortunately, there 
have been far too many in the history of 
American employment. 

To these labor-seekers, the 25 to 35 
cents per hour rate of the Mexican 
“bootlegged” immigrant has ever seemed 
ar economic saving; and thus these em- 
ployers have not reckoned with the stern 
results which always comé from offend- 
ing the wise statutory provisions of 
Nation and State. Nor have they stopped 
to realize the price which such unethical 
practices put upon the heads of the 
native born and naturalized labor, which, 
by all the graces of our Constitution afd 
our Government, are certainly entitled 
to first consideration as constant bearers 
z the obligations of American citizen- 
ship. 

Half a century ago, perhaps, the toll 
would not have been so great. But to- 
day, modern industry and agriculture are 
continuously undergoing rapid changes. 
Labor-saving machiiry is constantly 
lessening the need for hand labor and 
displacing many a veteran hand of long 
experience and worth. Science and 
modern means of production and distribu- 
tion are already creating a problem which 


needs no augmentation by the devastat- 
ing effects of illegal immigration. Add 
to this picture the lower living standards 
which the Mexican immigrant along with 
many of his contemporaries normally 
brings to America, and you have a mov- 
ing drama in economics, social life, and 
citizenship which is ending with unneces- 
ary tragedy to American workers. 


Clearly, we are but at the beginning | 


of the way to improve citizenship and 
economic stability under our immigration 
provisions and among the immigrant 
classes. Greater,care, greater restric- 
tions, and more machinery in carrying 
out the immigration act, and alf its 
amendments, both present and contem- 
plated, are direly necessary. With 45,- 
000,000 gainfully employed workers con- 
tribiting daily to our national upkeep, 
in both necessity and luxury, it is patent 
that they constantly need every protec- 
tion which American statesmanship and 
Government can give them. 
Quota Proves Its Worth 

The quota has proved its efficacy, but 
some of its “corners” must be strength- 
ened. Indeed, the pending legislation 
before Congress, which seeks to give 
greater benefits to native-born and na- 
turalized workers, by putting additional 
counties under quota provisions, and par- 
ticularly our southern neighbor across 
the Rio Grande, is worthly of the support 


an exalted citizenship. 


_ *Of this number, 38,980 came with the 
intention of becoming permanent residents. 
These fall into the following occupational 
groups: Unskilled or common laborers, 11,- 
581; farm laborers, 3,167; skilled workers, 
4,252; servants, 1,266; professionals, 732; 
miscellaneous, 1,295; no occupation specified, 
16,687; total, 38,980. 


The foregoing is the full text of 
an article appearing in the March, 
1930, issue of the American Labor 
Legislation Review of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, 
New York. 


United States Supremacy in World’s Tire 
Trade Maintained Against Competition 


America Led» Canada, Its Nearest Rival, by Wide Margin 
In 1929; Exportation Increased 10 Per Cent 


Rubbgr DNision, Department of Commerce 


Throughout the year 1929 the United 
States continued to hold its supremacy 
in the world’s tire trade, leading its 
nearest competitor—Canada—by a wide 
margin. 

Eight countries—the United States, 
Canada, France, the United Kingdom, 
Italy, Belgium, Germany and Japan — 
continued during 1929 to supply the bulk 
of the. foreign tire consu.nption of the 
world. With the exception of France, 
all countries experienced gains in ex- 
ports over 1928, 

The keen competition which charac- 
terized the tire industry was even more 
intensified during 1929. Prices were 
raised and lowered in order to gain on 
competitors. In some countries associa- 
tions have been formed for mutual bene- 
fit of all concerned, but in. most instances 
the associations lacked the power to en- 
force the regulations and as a conse- 
quence confidential discounts were given, 
contrary to the written agreements, in 
order to consummate sales. 


Production of Small 


Factories Increased 


The trade in general was character- 
ized by an increased exportation of 


most significant feature of the industry 
was the expansion of the old-tablished 
concerns and the increased production 
at many of the smaller factories. 

In spite of the 10 per cent increase, 





, which is outside the Govern-| happy element in American civilization. | exports did not reach the figures which 


~ 


Z 


% 





around 10 per cent in volume, while the| reduced market~ demand for 


were anticipated by the trade at the 
beginning of 1929. Distributors of tires 
predicted a greatly increased market for 
i929 and therefore during the latter part 
of 1928 they placed unusually heavy or- 
ders* with the various companies. The 
result was that exports reached almost 
phenomenal figures during the first three 
months of 1929. Various unforeseen 
conditions, however, curtailéd the antici- 
pated consumption. 

The severe Winter experienced 
throughout all Europe was the cause 
of many cars being garaged for a longer 


period than usual, and as the coldness | 


continued well into the Spring, it» pre- 
vented the movement of motor vehicles 
in northern Europe until almost Sum- 
mer. As a consequence many tires pre- 
served during the Winter which reduced 
replacemént requirements in the Spring, 
and by Summer many distributors and 
factories were overstocked. 


Abnormal Crop Year 


Reduced Market Demand 


Another factor ,which affected the 
trade, more magerially during the at- 
ter part of the year, has been an ab- 
normal crop year in many of the agri- 
cultural countries with low prices and 
roduce, 
An economic depression has thus. fol- 
lowed in many of the countries with 
the resultant evils of bad credit» situ- 


ation and a diminished purchasing ca- | 


pacity of the consumer. 
One outstanding feature o 


| 


| the former depreciated greatly in Octo- 


Aurnorizen Statements Onty Are. PresenTep Heel, Berna 


; PustisHeD WiTHOUT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States DalLy 
Decline in Price of Silver in 1929 Said 
To Have Affected Business of Orien 


Exports of China Declared Not to Have Shown Improv 


~ 


t 


e- 


ments; Silver Output at High Level 
—— ee 
By Herbert M. Bratter 


Ejnance and Investment Divis 


The decline in the price of silver was | 

in large measure responsible.for the dif- 
ficulties which confronted China and 
{other silver-using countries of the Ori- 
ent last year. As China is the outstand- 
ing silver-using nation of the world, it 
was only natural that the drop in the 
price of the metal should have seriously 
affected it, for, by the end of 1929, sil- 
ver had reached lower levels thah, at any 
time since 1915. 


ion, Department of Commerce 

lars for deposit, while one bank was re- 
ported to have paid out a huge sum to 
a client in silver dollar coins. The Hong 
Kong 4& Shanghai Banking Corporation 
refuted the criticism of Chinese bankers 
‘that the note-issuing banks in Hong Kong 
had failed to increase their circulation 
as rapidly as the growth of trade de- 
manded. The bank stated that it had in- 
creased its note cireulatidn 25 per’ cent 
in 25 years, free expansion of the note 


The effect of this decline on tHe cost | jssue being hampered. by a government 


in China of foreign goods—sdme ‘of 
which the constant warfare has made. 
indispensable—and on the government’s 
efforts to meet its foreign obligations 
and to- resume service on certain pre- 
viously defaulted foreign gold loans, is 
reflected in the exchange -rates, which 
fluctuated rather widely. 

With Chinese exchange down, it might 
be expected that China’s exports would 
quickly improve. That, unfortunately, 
has not yet occurred, and the consequent 
lack of export paper has continued to 
depress the price of silver. “ 

ndian sales of silver have not been! 
entirely to blame for the lowering of 
the price of that metal. Equally as im- 
portant has been the maintenance of 
world silver production at a high level 
for over seven years and decline in de- 
mand from China. Normally, both 
China and India are consumers of sil- 
ver and buyers on net balance. At the 
beginning of 1929 both. countries were 
sellers on balance. Moreover, the Jap-| 
anese yen firmed considerably in 1929,,4 
with resultant sales of silver. 


Paper Dollar. 
At Premium in 1929 


Warfare in China, while temporarily 
a stimulant to silver prices, has an ad- 
verse effect on the production of wealth 
in up-country areas, as has also famine. 
These factors were particularly evident 
in 1929 and explain part of the large 
unabsorbed s#iver stocks in Shanghai at 
the close of the year. 

Throughout 1929 the Hong Kong 
paper dollar was at a premium com- 
pared with the Mexican and British 
trade dollars, on which it is based. The 
premium increased from 8 or 9 per cent 
in January to about 15 per cent in July. 

While Hong Kong paper dollars, Brit- 
ish silver dollars (minted in England 
and India for pse in Hong Kong and 
elsewhere) and Mexican silver dollars 
have been legal tender in Hong Kong, 
until recently only bank notes and checks 
were acceptable for the payment of taxes 
and fo: business purposes in general. 
Moreover, foreign business is transacted | 





entirely in the Hong Kong paper dollar, | 
which is the dollar quoted in exchange | 
rates on Hong Kong. Another reason 
for the preference for Hong Kong paper 
money is the fact that money changers 
make a small profit on silver coins which 
they cannot make on paper money. 
These are all normal factors. 

Recently currency changes in China | 
have created a demand. on the mainland 
for the paper money of. Hong Kong, 
more stable in value thgn the Chinese 
coins and more readily transported from 
place to place in times of disorder. The 
fact that during the year bank notes ‘in 
Canton were convertible into silver led 
to the exportation of such silver to Hong 
Kong for safekeeping and for investment | 
in the relatively more valuable paper | 
money there. This tended to widen the 
spread between™the Hong Kong paper 
dollar and silver. 

The decline in silver affected ex- 
change in both Hong Kong and China. 
During the first nine months of 1929 the 
Hong Kong dollar did not fall so rap- 
idly as did the Chinese Yuan dollar; but 


ber, and the relative positions of the two | 
at the close of the year were about the | 
same as at the beginning. This partial 
readjustment in favor of the Yuan dollar 
was due to the decision in Hong Kong 
(announced in the China Express and 
Telegraph of Nov. 7) that the British 
silver dollar circulate on a parity with 
Hong Kong notes, a decision made at the 
request of the bankers’ association and | 
other local organizations. 

The. mere placing of silver and ‘paper 
on a parity did not solve Hong Kong’s 
currency difficulties. It was stated that 
some banks refused to accept silver dol- 
———————— ey 


Mr. Doheny Acquitted 
On Charge'of Bribery 


Last of Criminal Cases Involv- 
ing Oil Leases Is Conclutied 





out of the senatorial investigation into 
oil matters involving: leases in the naval 
oil reserves at Teapot Dome and Elk 
Hills was concluded Mar. 22 in the Su- 
preme Couré for the District of Colum- 
bia by a jury’s verdict of not guilty re- 
turned on the charge against Edward L. 





f the year 


Doheny of bribing former~Secretary 
the Interior; Albert B. Fall, to secure 
leases for the Doheny controlled Pan 
American Petroleum and _ Transport 
Company in Naval. Reserve No. -1, at 
Elk Hills, Calif. 

The special prosecutors for the Gov- 
ernment, Owen J. Roberts and _ ex- 
Senator Atlee Pomerene, claimed that a 
demand note of $100,000 made by Mr. 
Fall to Mr. Doheny in November, 1921, 
was a bribe whereby contracts for the 
construction of fuel oil tanks for the 
| Navy av Pearl Harbor, Territory of Ha- 
| waii, were granted to Mr. Doheny’s com- 
pany. 
| Frank J. Hogan, in presenting the 
defendant’s case to the jury, contended 
that the transaction was a loan by Mr. 
Doheny to a friend “of many years.” 


defense urged that the submission of a 
bid by the Pan-American company for 
construction won at Pearl Harbor, was 
made upon the solicitation of Rear Ad- 


; wealth and bore the name of the com- | 


The last of the criminal cases arising | 


As to the leases and eontracts, the} 


not: issue tax, of 1 per cent. The ar- 
rival of British silver dollars from Lon- 
don eased the situation toward the end 
of the year, the interbank selling rate 


|approaching parity with the prevailing 


silver rate. 

Heavy government borrowing abread 
for a number of years, an adverse bal- 
ance of trade, and high money rates in 
New York and London all combined to 
make 1929 a difficult year for Australia, 
with the outlook for 1930 not encour- 
aging. 

The year opened with the publica- 
tion of the report of the British eco- 
nomic commission (appointed by the 
British government at the request of 
the Australian government), cautioning 
the commonwealth against incurring 
public debt too freely and against the 
spending of ‘loan moneys as revenue. 
It declared also that Australia had been 
mortgaging” the future too freely. 


Central Government 
Takes Over Debis 


The financial agreement bill, author- 


|} ized by public referendum in Novem- 


ber, 1928, was passed by both houses 
of parliament in March, 1929. By its 
terms the federal government makes 
contributions to the various states’ in- 


butions are larger than were those made 
under the now replaced per capita sys- 
tem. 

The debts of the states are entirely 
taken over by the central government; 
and although fresh borroyings by the 
states are not precluded,“the new ar- 
rangement requires that approval be 
first secured from the federal loan coun- 
cil, which exists expressly to» unify 
federal and state borrowing and to pre- 
vent competition for loans between the 
central government and the states or 
between the states themselves. A minor 
amendment to this agreement later in 
the year permitted the issuance of se- 
curities under a state’s name. Under 
the agreement as originally drawn, all 
state loans were issued by the conimon- 


monwealth; the new arrangement per- | 
mits the states to issue loans in their | 
own names—still subject, however, to 
tpproval by the federal loan council. 
The object of this change was to enable | 


|a state to take advantage of any prefer- 


ence which investors may have for the 
securities of that particular state. 


tralian loan council found it necessary 
to curtail drastically the public-works 


cf the several states early in the year. 
In August a further all-around cut of 
20 per cent was decided on. 

For several reasons exchange trans- 
actions have now for some timé been 
heavily against Australia, and it has be- 


to transfer funds out of the common- 
wealth. Australian banks have been very 
carefully rationing exchange, allotting 
to their regular clients limited drafts on 
their oversea balances because of the 
near depletion of these funds. 
dition is working a preceptible hardship 
on American exporters. 

While exchange has been unfavorable 


to Australia, the gold position of the! 


country: has hardly been affected. Lest 
the financial position should become ag- 


change, a law was passed in December 
giving the federal treasurer (there being 
no central bank) power to take over and 
gontrol exports’ of gold on the recom- 
mendation of the commonwealth bank, 
This step makes it — for the gov- 
ernment to suspend the gold standard 
at will. It is to be noted that the gov- 
ernment can act only on the advice of 
the directors of “the “commonwealth 
bank, a check which appears satisfactory 
to the so-called trading banks. 


terest and.sinking funds; these contri-+ 


Owing to adverse conditions, the~Aus- | 


programs of the: central government and | 


come extremely difficult for business men |, 


This con- | 


gravated, and in order to control ex-| 


- 


House Will Pass + 
Bus Bill Mar. 24, 
| Mr. Snell Asserts 


Measure to Regulate Inter- 

“state Bus Traffic to Come 

Up Automatically, Mr. 
Longworth Says 


The Parker. motor bus bill, (H. R. 
10288) for regulation of interstate mo~ 
tor bus traffic by the Interstate Com+ 
| mheree Commigsion will pass the House. 
| Mar. 24, Representative Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Rules and acting majority’ 
| leader, stated orally Mar. 22. 
The bill, the initial legislation of Con; 
gress for regulation of this rapidly ine» 
| creasing phase of nation-wide transporta+ 
| tion, has been completed in the House 
| with various amendments. hs y 

The bill was introduced by Representa 
tive Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce, 


at hearings and executive sessions. The 

Speaker of the House, Representative. 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

announced the bill will come up for ac-: 
tion automatically when the House con- 

venés Mar, 24. Representative Huddle- 

ston (Dem.), of Birmingham, Ala., in 

| opposition to the bill, has indicated that 

he will make a motion to recommit the 

bill to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Just before the House completed the 
consideration of the bill for amendments,,’ 
on Mar. 21, it adopted an amendment 
to provide for service of process on bus 
lines in States where they operate, of- 
fered by Representative Burtness (Rep.), 
of Grand Forks, N. Dak. ® 

It also adopted an amendment offered- 
by Mr. Parker, restricting the powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
so that it could not have jurisdiction over 
intrastate commerce, and to the effect 
that the bill would not affect the power 
of taxation of the States on interstate - 
commerce. 


Data Asked on Expenses 
Of Personnel at London: 


Senator Blease (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, introduced in the Senate Mar. 
|22 a resolution (S. Res. 242) directing . 
the State Department to supply the 
|mames and per diem expenses of all’, 
persons now at the London naval con- 
ference on behalf of the United States. 

Immediate consideration of the reso- 
lution was objected to by Senator Fess, 
(Rep.), of Ohio, majority whip, so the 
resolution went over under the rule. 


Kentucky Legislature’ 
Repassed Vetoed Bills > 


Governor’s Rejection . Over- 
ridden Several Times 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Mar. 22. 


The regular session of the Kentucky 
Legislature has adjourned. Several bills 
which were vetoed by Governor Flem D: 
Sampson were passed by both branches 
of the general assembly over the veto. - 

These included acceptance of the of 
fer of T. Coleman du Pont to provide 
funds for the purchase of land at Cuni- 


¥ 


|berland Falls for a State park, and te 


empower the park commission to con-° 
demn land for park purposes when so di+ 
rected by the legislature. 

Another bill vetoed and repassed takes 
from the governor power to appoint the 
State highway commission, and another, 
recreates the State textbook commission, 
giving to the superintendent of public 
instruction the power to select textbooks. 

An act to prohibit any person from.’ 
operating a drug store without a reg- 
istered pharmacist was passed over the 
governor’s veto, 

A summary of the legislative en- 
actments will be printed in full text 

in the issue of Mar, 25. 
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miral J. K. Robinson. 

The jury was given the case Mar. 22, 
after receiving instructions from Justice 
Hitz and returned with their verdict of 
souaiteal within one hour and five. min- 
utes. 
T_T 


has been the development of the Brit- 
ish tire industry. roduction has now 
reached a surplus and as a conséquence 
| exports are increasing at a higher rate 
than any other country. The increase 
| was particularly marked during the last 
half of the year, and it is significant 
that at the point where British tires 
showed a greater increase, Canadian and 
United States tire exports began to de- 
note a downward tendency. ; 
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« ~ 
‘Minority Stockholder of St. Louis-Southwestern Com- 


Metropolitan Water District 
| plains Divestment Order Has N 


of Southern California 


, Passing Tariff 





Vote on Measure Expected 
a mn Mar. 24; House to 
., Study Bill Before Sending 


It to Conference 





. With | the prospect of passing the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667). Mar. 24, the 


Senate: will take a recess until Mar. 31} 
in; the nature-.of a vacation from the| 


lengthy tariff debate and 11-hour days 
which have been devoted to that subject. 

“The tariff bill will go from the Senate 
tosthe House where two or three days 
wil be given to study of it before send- 
ing it to conference, according to. the 
acting majority leader, Representative 
Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., who 
said also that if the House finally dis- 
poses of the measure by June 1 “we 
will be fortunate.” 

Mr. Snell said the program for the 
House for the week includes the follow- 
ing: 

Mar. 24, passage of the Parker motor 
bus bill (H. R. 10288), general debate 
oh the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill (H. R. 10813). Mar 25, gen- 
etal debate on District of Columbia bill, 
continued. Mar. 26, business on the 
Wednesday calendar, including pending 
bills from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Mar. 27, District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill. 

The accumulation of business in«both 

ouses includes all the annual supply 
bills, except the first deficiency measure, 
in the Senate that have so far passed 
the House, and the legislative naval and 


final deficiency bills, yet to be acted) 


upon in the House. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House will continue to meet 
from 10:30 a. m., to 1 p. m., on Mar. 
25, 26 and 28 for hearings in its investi- 
gation of branch, chain and group 
banking. 

After the recess the Senate will swing 
into full legislative action for the first 
time in the Seventy-first Congress. The 
numerous standing Committees which 
havefunctioned only intermittently dur- 
ing the special session and long tariff 


consideration, will go to work on the! 


mass of legislation pending before them. 

On the floor of the Senate, Muscle 
Shoals legislation will be made the un- 
finished business, but Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska,*who will be in 
charge of the bill, states that he will 


not object to the consideration of the| 


armual supply bills only, one of which, 
~ the first deficiency, has been discussed 
in the Senate. 
Bank Bill Is Planned 
While the Muscle Shoals bill is be- 
fore the Senate, the Judiciary subcom- 
mittee which has been investigating 
lobbying will continue its inquiry into 
activities of the American. Cyanamid 


Company and others seeking to obtain | 


the property. 


The Interstate Commerce Committee | 


is awaiting passage of the tariff to open 
éarings on the measure of its chair- 


man, Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michi- | 


gan, to regulate the interstate trans- 
mission of power. ‘Mr. Couzens expects 
these to be long ‘and exhaustive. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
has pending: before it resolutions for an 
investigation of the credit system with 
special reference to stock market 

nances, which has been awaiting ‘final 
disposition of the tariff. Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, said orally Mar. 22 
that he would call up this matter as soon 
as possible. Mr. Glass has also pre- 
pared a bill, yet to be introduced, amend- 
ing the Federal reserve act in certain re- 
spects, restricting chain banking and ex- 
tending branch banking. This measure 
is expected to be the basis of hearings 
before the Committee. 

The Commerce Committee will hold 
further hearings on the subject of unem- 
ployment. At the present time the Com- 
mittee is awaiting the call of the chair- 
man, Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, for’ this purpose. 





State Radio Independence 
Is Asserted by Michigan 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


There are not a sufficient number ‘of 
frequencies available to satisfy the de- 





mands of even a few States, according | 


to engineers of the Commission. 
‘General’ Saltzman said the case has 

been designated. for hearing on May 15. 

That far off date was fixed, he declared, 


in order to allow the Commission to de- | 


tdrmine the policy it plans to pursue in 
granting to States and municipalities 
litenses to operate crime detection and 
criminal apprehension services with 


qr waves. 
1 


imitation will be discussed. 






; 
, 


! Congress 


‘Committee Meetings 
' Week Ending March 29 


Senate 


2 


: Mar. 25 

;Banking and Currency, branch, chain and 
gvoup banking hearing 10:30 a. m.; Ways 
and Means, Hawley bill (H. R. 480) author- 
izing settlement of indebtedness of the 
German reich to the United States on ac- 
edunt of awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mjssion, and the costs of the American 
Army of Occupation, hearing, 10 a. m.,; 
Immigration, general amendment of alien 
déportation law, hearing, 10:30 a. m. 

i Mar. 26 

(Banking and Currency, branch, chain and 
gtoup banking, hearing 10:30 a, m. 

k Mar. 28 

‘Banking and Currency, branch, chain and 
gtoup banking, 10:30 a. m. 


House 


Mar. 24 

‘Agriculture, sugar standards for jellies 
and jams, executive; Naval Affairs, private 
bills, executive; Rivers and Harbors, sev- 
eral bills, 10:30 a. m. 

t Mar. 25 

District of Columbia, several matters, 
10:30 a, m.; Foreign Affairs, miscellany, 
14:30 a. m.; Military Affairs, to authorize 
t publication of all references to the 

orld ar, 10:30 a. m.; Naval Affairs, 
Philadelphia hospital bill, 10:30 ‘a. m. 

' 6 


Agriculture, to establish grades and au- 
tHorize inspection of canned foods, 10 a, m.; 
Indian Affairs, Indian trust estates bill, 
executive; Judiciary, bills to repeal or mod- 
+f the Eighteenth Amendment, 10 a, m.; 

litary Affairs, Muscle Shoals, 10:30 a, m. 

‘ M 27 

‘Agriculture, to e 


ar. 

stcblish grades and au- 
tharize inspection of canned foods, 10 a. m.; 
igation, miscellany, 10:30 a. m.; Judi- 
gs: Wickersham Commission recom- 
\eagation bills, executive; Military Affairs, 

award and decorations, 10:30 a. m. | 
t 


Control of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and St. Louis Southwestern railroads by 
{the Kansas City Southern Railway, ap- 
|parently, disrupted. several years ago 
when the’ Interstate: Commerce Commis- 
sion disapproved the unification of those 
|roads, is still in forte by reason of ar- 
rangements between the K. C. S. and 
New York banking interests, Walter E. 
Meyer, minority stockholder of the 
“Cotton Belt,” advised the Commission 
Mar. 22. 


sion to reopen, for further considera- 
tion and» reargument, its complaint 
against the Kansas City Southern un- 


Act for its alleged unlawful acquisition 
of control of the “Katy” and “Cotton 
Belt.” The Commission, on Dec. 9 
‘1928, dropped the complaint upon the 
assurance of the K, C. S, that it had_di- 
vested itself of its stock holdings in the 
other roads. 

The “petition to reopen the case was 
brought under Docket No: 20672, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission v. Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company, by 
Mr. Meyer, on behalf of himself and 
other minority stockholders of the St. 
| Louis-Southwestern. 

The Commission was requested to va- 
cate its order approving the divestments 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


“Cotton Belt” and “Katy” roads, and 
discontinuing proceedings against the 


against the 
Clayton Act. 


Illegal Control Still 
Exists, Is Complaint 


+ 


Mr. Meyer petitioned the Commis- | 


der section 7 of the Clayton Anti-Trust | 


| 


by the K. C. S. of capital stock of the | 


K. C. S., and proceed with hearings | 


ot Been Complied With 





and destroyed. Because of such lien tHe 
alleged divestment was ineffective and 
illegal, * * * 

“The present composition of the board 
of directors of St. Louis Southwestern in 
itself is proof that control of the St. 
Louis Southwestern by respondent re- 
mains unbroken. Seven out of nine of 
the directors either participated in Kan- 
sas City Southern’s direct illegal control 


directors who did so. 

“The Commission in its report should 
not have approved the sale by respandent 
of 450,000 shares of Missouri-Kansas- 
| Texas: common stock and 20,000 shares 
of St. Louis Southwestern common 
stock. 

“There was not the slightest proof 
offered to the Commission that the sale 
of the aforesaid stock was to independent 
interests. The Commission was not in- 
formed and there was no evidence 
the record as to the actual furchasers 


| 


Texas and 20,000 shares of St. Louis 
Southwestern common stock. Merely the 
names of the brokers acting for the 
real purchasers were given and thus the 
real purchasers remained unrevealed. 


Sale Called Contrary 
To Various Decisions 


“The sale of 99,994 shares of Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas stock to stockholders 





| Texas and was contrary * * * to 


various decisions of the Commission and 
the Supreme Court. * 

“The Commission was without author- 
ity to approve the illegal sales of 





or have close and friendly relations with| and an 


in | 


of 350,006 shares of Missouri-Kansas- | 


of the respondent served to perpetuate re- | 
latter carrier under - the @spondent’s control over Missouri-Kansas- 


Foreign Demand| 


| 





‘Increased Exports and Bet- tracted for by them shall 

s sh.| paid for by the city. ‘hese municipal- 

ter Prices Abroad Contrib | ities to contract with the United States 
ute. to Improved Condi- 


Leone ~ year of execution of con- 
* e | tract by the City of Los Angeles. 
tions During Week : 


| “To the Southern California ‘Edison 
| Company, the Southern Sierras Power 
por yd the Los napeles Gas & Elec- 
: |tric Corporation, and the San Diego 
improved outlook Gasset | Consolidated Gas & Electric Company, 9 
; per cent in all, to be allocated between 
| them as they may agree; or, if they can 
| not agree, allocation to be made by the 
| Secretary, 

“Power allocated to the States and not 
used by them or by the district, shall be 
{taken and paid for equally by the city and 
| the companies. Any part of the 36 per | 
| cent allocated to the district, but not used 
| by it _ be oo one-half to the 
3 ara ‘ } city and one-half to the companies. Any 
Chicago Mav Frtures Higher ,| firm power allocated to the. States, but 
Domestic wheat markets comaneed | not required by them or by the district 
ae Re ee a | ogee tne re eer 
r. 20, ity and one- 
showed good evidence of strength with | companies. Rie a ee 
futures advancing somewhat. Strength “All contracts for purchasé of power, 
| a eo w# was due bo gpa he oe —_ Fae re city, munic- 
|turns abroad, and an improved outlook! ipalities, and Edison Company are to b 
for export business. Lighter shipments | made directly with the Secechacy of the 
| from the Southern Hemisphere, declining | Interior. . 
| European stocks of wheat and improved | “Contracts with the city and the 
|demand apparently was’ responsible for | Southern California Edison Company 
, higher Liverpool prices. will provide that they, as lessees, shall 
| May futures at Chicago closed at $1.10; operate the plant under the generai 
« ae ae er wine Winstons ees * rome appointed by the 

; -27 a year ago. ez | Sec ry o e Interior. 
| May closing price was 6 cents higher on| “The city shall have the right at cost 
| Mar. 20 than a week before. At Liver-| to generate power for the other munici- 
| pool May ones closed at mt. oe m4 | palities and the metropolitan water dis- 
|same as a icago as compared wi 





A rise in exports, better prices abroad, 
| business brought a stronger 
|ket in the United States in the latter 
| part of the week ended Mar. 20, accord- 
ling to a statement Mar. 22 by the De- 
| partment of Agriculture. 

More demand abroad, with smaller 
|shipments’ from the Southern Hemi- 
| sphere and declining European stocks are 
|responsible for higher prices at Liver- 

pool, according to the statement, which 
|follows in full text: 


Awarded Largest Share, 36 Per Cent, Statement Reveals 
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e used and; City of Los Angeles, and the Southern 


| Secretary stated: 


For Fact-finding 























California Edison and associated com- 
panies, my deep gratitude for the coop- 
erative spirit which they have shown in 
developing a fair, ‘representative, rea- 
sonable and workable agreement. This 
agreement will permit the Boulder Dam 
to be z eet regional beet. I am 
articularly grateful for the decision that . 
all parties agree to cooperate to the full- ; Annapolis, Mar. 22. iw 

est extent to make the Boulder Canyon| The creation of a permanent adminis- 
project a success in all of its phases. | trative committee to act as a research = 

I think but few of us can visualize the| and service organization and as a fact- 
stupendous advantages that will come to | finding body to furnish any information 
the whole Southwest region and to the|0n public questions which may be re- 1 
Nation from the control and wise use of | Wired by the State governments or any» 
the Colorado River. Kindly extend my |°f their departments will be recommended 

greetings and gratitude to Mayor Porter | t© the national conference of governors 

in acknowledging to him the action of |f States to be held in Salt Lake City, _ 
the city council.” | according to a resolution adopted by the . 
In making these allocations public, the | executive committee of the conference in 

| session here Mar. 21. 

The committee meeting was attended 
by Governor Albert C. Ritchie, of Mary- | 
| land; Governor George H. Dern, of Utah; 
Governor John H. Trumbull, of Con- 
| necticut; Governor 0. Max Gardner, of — 
| North Carolina, and former Governor 
| Cary R. Hardee, of Florida, who is secre- .. 
tary of the national organization. 2 
The committee fixed the dates of June*~ 
30 to July 2 for the annual conference, ,; 

: ‘and three additional days will be oc- 
general plan which would be sire of re- | cypied in a tour of Utah, according to >» 
turning. to the Government within 50) the plans adopted by the committee. 


years all sums advanced. I think that) pour topi lecided for digas 
A . x | pics were decided upon for dis 
this can be done without difficulty under | cussion at the conference. They are: 


the projected contracts and that consider- | The Hawes-Cooper bill, making illegal ge 


ren es oer i: Sows |after 1933 the interstate shipment of 
es prison-made goods. 


nent Research Organiza- 
tion to Compile Data on 
Public Questions 





State of Maryland: 


, 


| 
“Tt has been my endeavor in this con- 
fused field where there was much dif- 
ference of opinion, to devise a plan which 
would be fair, reasonable and just, which 
would take care of all interests in the 
region involved, and which would give 
Nevada and Arizona the opportunity of 
obtaining cheap power without prelimi- 
nary expense for the development of in- 
dustries. 
“It was most difficult to work out a 


Mr. ‘Meyer declared: 


As grounds for granting the petition, | 


| St. Louis Southwestern and Missouri- | $1.07 Mar. 13 and $1.04 en Mar. 14 and 
| Kansas-Texas stock without first finding | 15. The Buenos Aires market was closed 


Such matters as power | 


“As a result. of the discontinuance 
by the Commistion of | proceedings 
against respondent under the Clayton 


sion of the alleged divestm§nt by the 
| respondent of its stock holdings, the evil 
which the Clayton Act proceedings 
sought to remedy—the illegal control 
;by respondent of St. Louis Southwest- 
ern and Missouri-Kansas-Texas, at the 
date of this petition continues in full 
force and effect. Q 
“Competition, ‘as that word is under- 
stood by the Commission, does not ex- 
ist, and the public and private wrongs 


Act proceedings to remedy continue un- 
abated. * 7 

“The Commission in its report should 
not have approved the sale by respond- 
ent of 135,000 shares of St. Louis 


reasons: 

“(a) William M. Greve, president, and 
Frank Bailey, chairman of the board of 
directors ‘of New York Investors, Inc., 


jand substantial stockholders of New 
|York Investors,. Inc., previous to 
said acquisition ‘of stock by New 


York Investors, Inc., participated in re- 
spondent’s illegal control—Greve on the 
executive committee of the board of di- 
rectors of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas; 
Bailey on the executive committee of 
the board of directors of the St. Louis 
Southwestern. Greve and Bailey have 
the closest association with Ladenburg, 
| Thalmann & Co., banking advisers of the 





lyespondent. At the date of the sale by | 


| respondent of the said 135,000 shares of 
| St. Louis Southwestern preferred stock 
land’ at the date of the hearings, one 
|month thereafter, New York Investors, 
|Inc., was a stoekholder of respondent; 
|Greve and Bailey were stockholders of 
|respondent and - of Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas. 


| Approval of Divestment 
| Called Inconsistewt 





| spondent of its stock holding was incon- 


sistent with well-defined principles and 
the requirements of the Commission it- 
| sef in its its report I. C. C. v. peeve 
|& Ohio Railroad Company, Docket 21032 
decided Jan. 13, 1930, which followed the 
|language of the order approved by the 
{Supreme Court in Federal Trade Com- 
|mission v. Western Meat Company, 272 
| U. S. 554, in providing that no stock to 
be ditested shquld be. sold directly or 
|indirectly to any stockholder, officer, di- 
| rector, employe or agent of anyone oth- 
erwise pnder the control or influence of 
the respondent. 

“The divestment also was contrary to 
|\the requirements in U.S. v. Reading Com- 
|pany, 278 Fed. 848, approved by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
Continental Insurance Co. v. U. S., 259 
U. S. 156, which provided that no stock 
should be sold to any person who was a 
stockholder of .the respondent or who 
was acting for or in behalf of any such 
stockholders or in concert, agreement or 
understanding with the respondent or 
| with any other person or corporation. 

“The alleged sale by the respondent 
to New York Investors, Inc., of the said 
135,000 shares of St. Louis Southwes- 
tern preferred stock was not uncondi- 
tional. On the contrary, as was brought 
out by testimony of Mason B. Starring, 
a director of the respondent, and cer- 


the minority stockholders of St. Louis 
Southwestern, the said sale was collu- 
|sive and was made with the express 


000 shares of St. Louis Southwestern 
preferred stock, but would ¢ontinue to 
control the company through the said 
stock and would make no. change in its 
operating management. .* * * 


that the testimony of representatives of 
financial houses supported the statement 
of the respondent that the sale by the 
respondent of its entire stock holdings 
were unconditional.” : 

“This. finding,” emphasized the peti- 
tion, “was based on an erroneous impres- 
|sion of the record on the part of the 
Commission which shows that the finan- 
cial witnesses, Jefome J. Hanauer, of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, and Harry B. 
Lake, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Com- 
pany, were careful to make clear that 
they were not in a position to testify 
and did not testify in respect to the sale 
by respondent to New York Invgstors, 
Inc., of 135,000 shares of St. Louis South- 
western preferregl stock ° 

“Under the terms of the sale by re- 
spondent to New York Investors, Inc., 
the respondent retained a lien on the 
135,000 shares of St. Louis Southwestern 
preferred stoek to secure the unpaid bal- 
ance of $8,515,000 due on the purciase 
price of $12,015,000. Such lien prevented 
and ptevents a ccmplete severance of 
control by respondent, and stands as the 
ready means of revesting title in the 
respondent and of restoring’ a condition 
of control which the Commission ‘in- 
tended should be completely eliminated 





Act’ and the approval by the Commis- | 


which it was the object of the Clayton | 


Southwestern preferred stock to New | 
York Investors, Inc., for the following | 


“The approval of the divestment by re- | 


tainly in no way friendly to the cause of | 


understanding that the New York Inves- | 
tors, Inc., would not distribute the 135,- | 


“The Commission in-its report found | 


| that the respondent had violated section 
|7 of the Clayton Act. Under section 11 
|of the Clayton Act a finding that re- 
| spondent violated the ‘act is a condition 
| precedent to the approval or disapproval 
| of an alleged divestment. * * *” 
| “It was planned,” the petition con- 
| tinued, “to dominate and control the St. 
| Louis Southwestern and Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas in the interest of the large 
stockholders in order that through vari- 
ous devices with which the banking ad- 
visors of respondent were familiar the 
minority stockholders of the road con- 
trolled, particularly the stockholders of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, could 
forced into accepting onerouq‘and unfair 
terms in connection with the proposed 
unification of the three roads ‘which 
would redound greatly to the benefit 
ofthe stockholders of respondent. 
“Leonore F. Loree, because of his prac- 
tical knowledge of railroad operation, 
was relied upon to supervise and carry 
out the practical details, the banking ad- 
visors and particularly the firm of Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Company reserving to 
themselves the supervision of the finan- 
| cial end of the scheme. 
“Because of the fact that control of 
| the St. Louis Southwestern was held al- 
most entirely through preferred stock, 
and because it was necessary for 
spondent to hold heavy amounts of com- 
mon stock of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
ito insure control of said company, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, as it is believed, en- 
joyed a certain immunity, and St, Louis 


| ject of attack. 


“The damage to St. Louis Southwest- 
ern by diversions of traffic, the harrass- 
|ment and oppression of the common 
| stockholders, all continues at present. 
|* * * A high operating ratio for St. 
Louis Southwestern which characterized 
| respondent’s direct control has been con 
| tinued during the last 10 months of in- 





direct control by New York Investors, | 


| Inc. 


“As a result the earnings of St. Louis 
Southwestern for the year 1929 were 62 


ing the past 10 years and the common 
stock of the St. Louis Southwestern has 
sold during the last few months at a 


over four years * * *. 


herein and on Dec. 9, 1929, the Commis- 
sion in 
Kansas City Southern to the Union Pa- 
|cific system, Missouri-Kansas-Texas to 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy sys- 
tem, and St. Louis Southwestern to the 
Illinois Central system. 

“The continued domination and con- 
|trol of St Louis» Southwestern by the 
respondent, which in turn is controlled 
by its banking advisors and a few other 
large stockholders, in the opinion of 
your petitioner, is preventing measures 
being taken for a unification of the St. 
Louis Southwestern with Illinois Cen- 
tral, in accordance with the plans of the 
Commission. 

“Such domination and control . pre- 
vents the unification of St. Louis South- 
| western with other roads such as the 
Atchisen or the Southern Pacifie, either 
of which if unification with IYinois Cen- 
tral cannot be brought about, offer op- 
portunities for advantageous groupings 
in the interests of the public and the 


In Cotton Arous 


Unprecedented interest is being shown 
by farmers of the South in the move- 
ment launched by the Federal Farm 
Board to curtail acreage planted in cot- 
ton this” year, Carl Williams, a member 
of the Board stated orally at the White 
House, Mar. 22, following a conference 
with President Hoover regarding policy 
matters of the Board affecting cotton. 
He declined, however, to reveal what 
these policies were. . 

Mr. Williams said he was not pre- 
pared at this time to say what the in- 


in reducing their cotton acreage would 
mean when translated into acreage fig- 
ures. He reiterated previous state- 
ments that over 40,000,000 acres planted 
in cotton would be dangerous from the 
standpoint of excess production. 


Campaign Progressing . 
“The Federal! Farm Board’s campaign 


South this year is going forward re- 
markedly. well,” said Mr. Williams. 
“There is more interest in the subject 
in the South than in anything of that 
sort I have ever seen, There appears 
to be a more united opinion on the ques- 
tion of reduction of acreage planted. to 
cotton than I have ever witnessed, but 
what that ‘will mean when translated 





re- | 


Southwestern was made the special ob- | 


cents per share, the lowest earnings dur-| 


price lower than it has ever sold for| 
“Since the report of the Commission | 


its consolidation plan allotted | 


lon Mar. 19 due to a holiday, but the May 


futures closed at approximately 97 cents 


|the previous day or the same asa week | 


| before. 


Cash wheat markets were again gen- 
erally weak with futures during the week 
jended Mar. 14 and the average price of 
all classes except soft red Winter de- 
|¢lined quite materially. Soft red Winter 
| wheats remained practically unchanged 
Lin spite of a declining market which 
}shows that this class of wheat is in a 
| uelatively strong position. The weighted 
|average cash price of all classes and 


| grades at six markets declined 9 cents to} 


| $1.02 per bushel or to the lowest level 
}since the week ended June 5, 1929, as 
|compared with $1.17 a year ago. 

The price of No. 1 dark northern 
| Spring at Minneapolis declined 7 cents to 
$1.13; that of No. 2 hard Winter at Kan- 


amber durum at Minneapolis declined 4 
cents to 94 cents; while No. 2 red Winter 
at St. Louis only declined 1 cent to $1.19 
per bushel, The price of western white, 
as indicated by. the average of daily cash 
quotations at Seattle, remained approxi- 
mately unchanged at $1.09 per bushel. 
Average cash prices probably will be 
slightly lower during the week ended 
Mar. 21 as compared with the previous 
week, 
prices 


at Minneapolis and Winnipeg 


widened 1 cent during the week to 7 centa | 


in favor of Minneapolis as compared with 
a spread of 5 cents last year. 


American Exports Decrease 

The exports of wheat including flour 
from the United States from July 1, 
1929, to Mar. 15, 1930, were 116,000,- 
000 bushels as compared with 123,779,- 
000. bushels during the same period in 
1928-29. Exports during the week ended 
Mar. 
878,000 bushels the previous week and 


1,878,000 bushels during the week ended | 


Mar. 16, 1929. 


Stocks of wheat in the western grain | 


division of Canada on Mar. 14 were 149,- 
| 249,000 bushels. against 149,813,000 
bushels on Mar. 17 and_ 141,128,000 
bushels on Mar. 15, 1929. Receipts at 
Fort Williams and Port Arthur during 
the week ended Mar. 14 were 844,000 
bushels and shipments were 51,900 
|bushels. Recepts at Vancouver during 
the week. were 2.009.000 bushels and 
shipments were 1,168,000 bushels. Dur- 
ing February 6,733,000 bushels of wheat 
and 481,000 barrels of flour or a total 
| of. 8,895,000 bushels in terms of wheat. 
Exports of wheat including flour during 


Exports of wheat and flour during the 
seven months August-February were 
105.593,000 bushels against 287,719,000 
bushels. during the same period of 
1928-29. 


; 
ee 


| stockholders which are far superior to 
|the Loree plan. * * * 

“The continued existence of the illegal 
|cohbination, and of the illegal control 
| by respondent therefore only hinders and 
|delays a solution of the destiny of the 
, three roads in accordance with the Com- 
|mission’s plan or, if it is found impos- 
|sible to make such a plan effective, in 
|any other. way. which would be in the 
| public interest and in the interest of the 


sas City declined 6 cents to $1; No. 2} 


The spread between cash closing | 


February, 1929, were 19,710,000 bushels. | 


| trict. The States shall designate their 
| generating agency when contracting. 

| Lessees to Be Subject 

To Director’s Orders 


“The lessees shall be subject to the 
orders of the director with respect to 
enforcement on behalf of the Secretary, 


| of the contract rights of the States, the, 


| districts, and the municipzlities. ‘ 
| “The Federal Government will install 
the dam, tunnels, power house, pen- 
| stocks, and generating and transforming 
and switching equipment, the costs of 
installation and operation to be borne 
| by those contracting for the power in 
| proportion to the amounts received. 
“Title 
| States, but nevertheless all contracting 
parties other than States will be required 
}to pay pro rata to the Secretary in 
trust for Arizona and Nevada adequate 
|compensation in lieu of taxes on ma- 
| chinery and equipment. 
| “A clause will be inserted in all con- 


| tracts insuring distribution of power de- | 


| velo 


| ped at Boulder Dam at such a price 


| Commission is fair to all consumers. 

“The price to be charged for falling 
| water for generation of primary power 
jis 1.63 mills, the price for secondary 
power to be determined later. Power 
| supplied to other allottees by the lessees 
|shall be paid for to the United States 
at cost at the gwitchboard, such cost to 
be determined by the Secretary.” 

Having reached the above agreement 
the following resolution was approved 
on Mar. 20 by representatives of the 
metropolitan water district of southern 
California, the board of water and power 
commissioners of the City of Los Ange- 
les, and the Southern California Edison 
Company® 


“Resolved that we recommend to the | 
of the Interior that the 64 | 


16 were 968,000 bushels seainet| L cent of total firm power from the | 


| Secretary 


Boulder Canyon project available to 
California interests under his allocation 
be divided upon terms hereinafter set 
forth as follows: 

Suggested Division 


Oj Total Firm Power 


“To the metropolitan water district 
36 per cent of the total firm power. 


“To the City of Los Angeles and other | 


| municipalities which have filed applica- 
tion 19 per cent of the total firm power. 

“To the Southern California Edison 
“Company 9 per cent of the total firm 
power total (exclusive of unused firm 
power) 64 per cent of the total firm 
power and, further resolved, that we 
recommend to the Secretary that the 
metropolitan water district be given 
the first call upon all unused firm power 
and all unused secondary power up to 
their total requirements for pumping 
into and in the acqueduct and that any 


unused power of the municipalities be al- | 


located to the City of Los Angeles and 
that any remaining unused firm power 
or unused secondary power be divided 
| one-half to the City of Los Angeles and 
one-half to the Southern California 
Edison Company, and further resolved 
that all parties hereto agree to cooperate 
| to the fullest extent to make. the Boulder 
| Canyon project a success in all its 
|phases, and further resolved that this 
| agreement is based upon the resolution 
already passed by the metropolitan water 
district of southern California and ac- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


shall be held by the United | 


Farm Board’s Proposal for Less Acreage 





Member Reiterates More Than 40,000,000 Acres Would 


cepted by the board of water and power 
;commisioners of the City of Los Angeles 
| whereby that district requests the City 
of Lo’ Angeles at cost to generate its 
power requirements and to operate its 
transmission lines, which lines are to be 
paid for and owned by the metropolitan 
water district.” 

This allocation was also approved by 
the city council of 


' stockholders.” 





ing Interest of Planters 


}as in the opinion of the Federal Power | 


Way Is Called Open 
To Active Construction 


“I am gratified to-have all of the in- 
terests come together in an agreement | 
to back the allocation, and everything 
connected with the Boulder’Canyon proj- 
ect act, since until such an agreement 
could be reached, I would not feel justi- 
fied in presenting the contracts to Con- 
gress for an appropriation. 

“T have every hope that with the power 
allocation settled and the way open to 
begin active construction, the few re- 
maining points in regard to water allo- 
cation can readily be settled by Arizona 
and California. I can see no fundamental 
reason for failure on the part of these 
States to come together in an agreement. 
Regional problems where several States 
are involved require infinite patience and 
careful consideration but with good spirit 
they can be worked out. If we can make 
}a success of this regional plan, the many 
lothers that must follow inevitably in 
other parts of the United States with the 
; advance of our national development can 
pe worked out more readily. 


“In the long negotiations leading up to 
the present agreement we have had the 
active cooperation of many men through- 
out southern California. Chief Engineer 
Seattergood, of the Los Angeles City 


of his great engineering skill to this proj- 
ect. I particularly wish to express my 
appreciation of the careful studies made 


Their active cooperation will be of great 
assistance in completing the project. The 
members of the meetropolitan water 
board have consistently stood for the best 
interests of the Southwest region. I do 
| not. see how we could have gotten for- 





ward as far a# we are now without the 
vision and persistence of Mr. William P. 
Whitsett, Mr. John G. Bullock and Mr. 
| W. B. Matthews.” 





Committee Approves 
Cotton Gin Inquiry 





Bill Carries $100,000 Expense 
Fund for Method Tests 





Authority for the Secretary of Agri- 
|culture to investigate the ginning of 
cotton, with a proposed expense appro- 
priation of $100,000, is embodied in the 
| Administration-approved H. R. 10173, 
, which has just been reported to the 
|House by the Committee on Agricul- 
|ture. -The bill would authorize estab- 
/lishment and maintenance of experi- 
mental ginning plants and laboratories 
for tests, demonstrations, and experi- 
ments and studies on the subject with a 
| view to development of improved gin- 
ning equipment and improved methods, 
| through cooperation with other Federal, 
| State or local agencies. 


| M. Hyde, in advocating the bill before | 
| the Committee, has advised it that the | 
| losses in cotton ginning “are known to| 


| range as high as® $25 a bale and that 
estimates of total ginning damage to the 


ning, range from 
000.000 a year.” 


$30,000,000 to $60,- 


| departments or bureaus, and the ad- 


| direction. 
| 


Power Company has given many months | 


by Commissioners Haynes and Scofield. | 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur | 


cotton crop, because of inefficient gin- | 
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Taxation of natiénal banks. a 
The sales tax, especially as it relates , 
to such articles as cigarettes, tobacco, ete. , 
Unemployment and old age pensions. 4 
The committee’s resolution for the > 
establishment of a research committee . 
follows in full text: 


Resolved, that the executive commit- _ 
tee of the governors’ conference rec-.; 
ommends that the governors’ confer- 
ence provide for a permanent, adminis- 4 
trative committee to act as a research ‘+ — 
and service organization and as a fact- , 
finding body to furnish any informa- <¢ 
tion on public questions which may be 4 
from time to time required by the State 
governments or their various branches, 


ministrative set-up, the financing and all ~ 
other details connected with such per-., - 
manent administrative committee (pro- 
vided the governors’ conference decides . 
on the same) shall be determined by ~ 
\the governors’ conference or under its 





Plan for Pedestrian 


Traffic Considered ‘ 


Uniform Regulations to . 


: 


Speed Movement , Pro- 
posed by Conference ‘ 
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dency to gravitate toward the center of ~ 
the road. 


The elimination of obstructions to 
clear vision at railway and highway in-.. . 
| tersections, another problem in the con- - 
| sideration of greater safety measures, , 
|is the subject of intensive study by the « 
|committee on protection of railway 
| grade crossings and highway intersec- 
|tions. Attention to standardized and uni- , 
|form signs, signals and road markings 
at these points is also being given, the. — 
| conference announced. 
| The committee has met with the ex-.. 
| pression from traffic officials that. com- 
{mercial signs or billboards which in any ~ 
| way resemble an official highway marker - 
| should be prohibited and that commer-:, 
|cial signs which employ any of the 
; words that are customarily used on of- 
| ficial signs for the direction and con- 
‘trol of traffic ‘should be prohibited: 
| Traffic circles or the separation of | 
|grades at major highway intersections ~- 
1are suggested as measures of safety and ~ 
|increased speed in vehicle movement. - 
| Highway intersections, the committee — 
points out, are the controlling points . 
|governing the usefulness of the high- ; 
ways. The intersection of two eanale * 

important highways limits the. time ~ 
javailable for movement along each ,. 
highway to somewhat less than one-half .; 
|of the total time. The restriction be- 
comes important when the volume of., 
|traffic on one highway requires more . 
than 50 per cent of the time available. . 
at a major intersection. 

The suggestion that the width of road- 
ways be increased in approaching such © 
intersections or circles as a means of 
|expediting movement and reducing dan« 
ger is being given consideration, it was 


» 
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| declared. 









The Committee report says that grow- 
er$of all classes of cotton, inching bo) | O>——X—X—K_—EEE 
long and short staple, are suffering great | prove the ginning of all cotton can be © 
losses annually because of inadequate | carried on. The report adds that the ~ 
ginning and that the loss is especially | Spinners as well as the cotton growers ~ 
| great to the growers of staple cotton.| are interested in the proposed legisla- ~ ” 
The plan, the report says, is to establish | tion, and that the policy of the Federal « ~ 
an experimental ginning plant in a region| Farm Board and the progress of the 
that is accessible to both long and short | cotton industry would be promoted by the “ 


1e 


| 


* 
» 


| 


terest shown by the southern farmers | 


Be Dangerous From Excess Production View 





ate acreage I have not the slightest 
idea, 


| possible. The acreage has been too high 
and ought to come down. 

“If the South were to feed itself, it 
would take at least one-third of the 
acreage now planted to cotton. Wheat 
and corn make wonderful rotation 
jcrops. The acreage planted to these two 
crops last year was about 46,000,000, 

“I have said that any acreage over 
40,000,000 planted to cotton is above the 
danger line from the standpoint of ex. 
cess production. Of course, along with 
that excess quantity. the quality of cot- 
ton, produced in the South is not as good 
as it could be. 
a longer staple cotton than it now is pro- 
ducing. other words, the quantity 
planted to cotton ought to come down 
and the quality go up.” 


} 
| 
| 


for a reduction in cotton acreage in the} Mr. Williams said that figures on the | (Dem.), 


cotton acreage this year would not be 
available until July 8. 
tinued; ‘40,000,000 acres planted to cot- 
ton would be reasonably satisfactory 
There is no danger in 40,000,000 acres 
planted to cotton.” 

Mr. Williams said he looked for an 
acreage reduction in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and all the western Cotton Belt. 


' 
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“The Federal Farm Board is aiming | 
to get as much reduction this year as) 


What the South needs is) 


“I think,” he con. | 


Los Angeles on 


Mar. 21, 
The Secretary of the Interior sent 
| Northeutt Ely, executive assistant, who 
has been for three weeks in Los Angeles 
discussing the details of the projected 
contract, the following telegram: 


announcement today in accordance with 
| your suggestion. I take great pleasure 
|in extending through you to the officials 
|of the metropolitan water district, the 


The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 22, 1930 


| 


| 









10 a. m.—Senator McNary (Rep.), of | 
Oregon, called to discuss proposed Fed- | 


eral good roads legislation. 

| 10:30 to 11:30 a. m.—Carl Williams, 
|member of the Federal Farm Board, 
| called to discuss the policies of the Board 
affecting cotton. 

11:45 a. m.—Representative Green 
of Starke, Fla., called to ask 
the President’s support of his bill to es- 
tablish a naval stores experiment sta- 
tion in the southwest. 
| 12:15 p. m,—The Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, James C. Roop, 
called to discuss budget matters. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence, 


| 


“Delighted with messages, Will make | 





cotton, where the work designed to im- 


Grain Futures Act 


Hearing on complaints of the Secre- 
| tary of Agriculture against certain mem- 
| bers of the Chicago Board of Trade, in- 
| volving charges of attempted manipula- 


| alleged violations of the grain futures 
act, was postponed from Mar. 24 to Apr. 
7 in Chicago, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced on Mar. 22. 

The Departimehie announcement 
full text is as follows: 

The hearing on the complaints of the 
Secretary of Agriculture against William 
B. Massey, John S. Reddy, and Philip 
J. Reddy, members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, involving charges of attempted 
manipulation of the price of grain and 
other alleged violations of the grain 
futures act, which was to have been 
held at Chicago Mar. 24, has been post- 
poned until 10 a. m.,.Apr. 7, according 
to announcement of the grain futures 
administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture. The hearing will be held at 717 
Postal Telegraph Building. 


in 





Hearing of Brokers Charged W 


Three Members of Chicago Board of Trade Accused of Ats 3 
tempted Manipulation of Prices.and , 





tion of the price of grain and other | 


enactment of the bill into law. 



















ith Violating 
Is Postponed to April 7° 


Other Irregularities: “ 


a 


| As provided by the grain futures act, # 
the hearing will be conducted by a referee Ae 
| designated by the Secretary of Agricule 
|ture, who is chairman of the commise * 
sion created by the grain futures aaa 
The Grain Futures Commission is com- @ 
osed of the Secretary of Agriculture, 4 
|the Attorney General, and the Secretary * | 
| of Commerce, ag 
| The forma! complaints, after setting 
|forth the respondents’ alleged violations 
‘of the grain futures act, including at- 
|tempted manipulation of the price of | 
| grain on the Chicago Board of Trade, the © 
|issuance of false, misleading, or know- 
|ingly inaccurate reports affecting 
| price of grain, the failure to keep 
|ords of grain futures transactions, 
|\cther irregularities, direct the acew 
| brokers to show cause why an or 
|should not be issued by the Comm 
| barring them from all trading priv 
jon the grain futures markets of thy 
United States, wit 


* 
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Federal Taxation 


ifference Between Contribution in 1906 |“ 
And Settlement in 1920 M 


+ 7 


| hos Not Determined 
Until Final Return’ 


Gains Expected From _ Intangi- 
bles Made Transaction One 
For Profit 


‘ ~ Philadelphia, Pa.—Where a taxpayer, 
in 1920, received shares of stock worih | 
$33,300 in full settlement of a contribu-| 
tion of $305,000 made in 1906 to the | 

rantee fund of an insolvent company, | 

ie was entitled to a deductible loss of| 
$271,700 in computing his Federal income 
tax for 1920 under the circumstances of | 
this case, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
for the Third Circuit held. 
The insolvent company owned certain | 
intangibles one of which was a claimed | 

‘right of action and a hoped-for substan- | 
_ tial recovery in a proposed suit for dam- | 
ages. Any excess profits arising from | 
these intangibles were to go to the con- | 

* tributors of the guarantee fund and this! 
made the transaction one for profit, the | 
court ruled. 

The transaction was not closed until) 
the loss could be determined, and this; 

. was not until 1920 when the taxpayer 
received shares of stock worth $33,300 
in full settlement of his contribution, it 
was held. The law provides that in the 
case of property acquired before Mar. 1, 
1918, the value on that date must be 
taken into consideration, but in this 
case it was a sheer impossibility to de- 
termine such value, the court pointed) 
out. 


SAMUEL F. Houston 


Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4210. 


Petition for review from the Board of | 
Tax Appeals. 


JOHN RusseL JR. and WM. CLARK 
MASON (MorGAN, Lewis & Bocktus of 
counsel) for the taxpayer; G. A. 
Younequist, SEwALL Key, JOHN 
VAUGHN GRONER, C. M. CHAREST and | 
ALLIN H. Pierce for the Commis- 
sioner. 


Before WooLLEY and Davis, Circuit 

Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 14, 1930 | 

WooLLeEy, Circuit Judge—Samuel F.! 
Houston deducted a loss in his income | 
tax return for 1920 as though sustained 
in that year. The Commissioner disal- | 
lowed the deduction on the ground that 
there was not at any time a deductible 
loss, or, if such @ loss in substance, it | 
was not deductible because not sustained | 
in that year and assessed a corresponding 
deficiency tax. The United States Board | 
of Tax Appeals approved the action of | 
the Commissioner. Thereupon Samuel} 
rt. Houston, by petition, brought the case | 

ere for-review. 

This is the outline of a case, excep- 
tional in law because arising out of un- | 
usual circumstances, which, to under-| 
stand the question involved, must be | 
stated at lerigth. 


Plan to Save Assets 
Of Company Evolved 


The Real Estate Trust Company of | 
Philadelphia closed its doors in the year | 
1906 because of finacial embarrassment 
arising from misuse of its funds by! 
Frank K. Hipple, its president, in financ- | 
ing projects of Adolph Segal, which con- | 
sisted mainly in an attempt, through the 
Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company, 
to contest the dominant position of the 
American Sugar Refining Company in the 
sugar trade. In this adventure the trust 
company became involved by accepting 
on its loans to Segal collateral of uncer- | 
tain value and of a character that did not | 
admit of ready liquidation. The trust | 
company’s affairs were further compli- | 
eated by an unlawful withdrawal, with 
Hipple’s permission, of collateral pledged 
on one of its loans to Segal and re- 
pledged by him as Collateral for a '-an 
of $1,250,000 made to him by Gustav E. 
Kissel. Included in this collateral were 
bonds and shares of the Pennsylvania 





} 





Sugar Refining Company which had an/|?P 


importance beyond their money value be- 
cause in connection with the loan there 
Was an agreement between Kissel and | 
Segal that until the loan was repaid, Kis- 
sel, or his nominee, should have t° 2 right 
to select four of the seven directors of 
the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Com- 
pany and that its refinery should not be 
operated. 

It soon became apparent that the trust 
company’s financial embarrassment 
amounted to positive insolvency in that 
its capital and surplus nad been swept 
away together with much of its deposits. 

George H. Earle Jr. was appointed re- 
ceiver. The situation was desperate. And 
this was so not only in respect to deposi- 
tors but to the company itself, which had 
an extensive trust business, a substantial 
good will, and a valuable business loca- | 
tion. It was plain that, if possible, these | 
should be saved for all concerned. | 
The receiver immediately looked about 
for way: to reorganize the company, call- 
ing upon the 11 directors, who were 
charged by some with financial responsi- 
bility and who themselves felt a moral 
responsibility in the premises. There 
also arose a question of double liability 
upon the common stock. To bridge the 
situation the directors offered their notes 
in the sum of $3,000,000 on whieh to 
raise money and operate the company 
until its capital and surplus should be 
repaired. As obligations of this charac- 
ter were regarded an unsound basis for 
the reestablishment of a banking imsti- 
tution, the plan fell through. Finally 
the receiver evolved a plan—the one ulti- 
mately carried out—wherein each depos- 
itor should be pa‘d one-third of his de- 

sits in cash and in lieu of the balanee 
should be given shares of preferred 
stock of the company, especially issued 
for tha‘ purpose, and the board of direce 
tors should raise a fund, informally 
called the “guaranty fund,” to which 
they should contribute $2,500,000 in cash 

securities “to restore the present 
supposed capital and surplus.” The char- 
acter of the “guaranty fund” or of the 
director.’ “contributions” will develop as 
we go along. 


Investors Expected 
To Realize Profits 


At the time o. its failure the trust 
_ ©ompany held what became known as the 
. securities,” or, because of a nec- 
essary eneralization, the “Segal’ mat- 
ters,” which designation included not only 





' stitute a part of the assets or capital of, 


securities and transactions in the name 
of Adolph Segal, but also other transac- 
tions. brought about by him or in which 
he, in some way, directly or indirectly, 
was interested or had been concerned, 
aggregating about $5,300,000 and then 
having a‘value, so far as anyone could 
guess, somewhere between $300,000 and 
$775,000. In these Segal matters—that 
is, among the Segal intangibles—was a 
claimed right of action against and a 
hoped-for substantial recovery from the 
American Sugar Refining Company in a 
| tes suit for damages under the 

herman anti-trust law. Perhaps as an 
inducement to the directors, or certainly 
by a representation made to them, the 
receiver’s plan contemplated that all “Se- 
gal -natters,” tangible and intangible, 
should be retained by, and should con- 


the trust company, subject only to the 
provisiozal payment to the contributors 
to the guaranty fund to be stated pres- | 
ently, and that it should be adminis- 
tered by its receiver, and later by itself, 
to realize an amount which would make 
the capital and -apparent surplus whole, | 
stated at $3,000,000, and that any excess 
of moneys realized and of profits earned 
thereon should, “from time to time, be 
paid said contributors in proportion to | 
the ameurts by them respectively con- 
tributed.” 

The 11 directors contributed to the 
guaran‘y fund in varying sums until 
finally it amounted to $2,505,000. 

Sami :l F. Houston, on a basis of 512 
shares, contributed $755,000. Of this 
amount he contributed $305,000 person- 
ally on his individue’ share holding; he 
contributed $200,000 on behalf of his sis- 
ter, Satie It. Henry; and\ the balance 
on behalf of his mother and another 
sister. 

All this was done under a formal 
agreement between the trust company 
and th: contributing directors bearing 
date Oct. 24, 1906, the stockholders as- 
senting. 


Reopening of 
Company Effected 
With this fund and with relief from 


> 





paving the depositors more than one- 
thirt of their deposits, the trust com- 
pany oy ned its doors. George H. Earle | 
Jr., its previous receiver and its ngwly- 
eloctei president, nroceeded immediately 
to liquidate the Segal matters. Suit un-| 
der the Sherman anti-trust law! 
was instituted against the American! 
Sugaz Refinin~ Company for triple dam- | 
ages- _-Q000,000—on the ground. that 
Kissel, as agent for the American Sugar | 


| Refining Company, had made a contract 


with Segal in restraint of trade. This| 
suit was compromised in 1910, and in| 
1911 or 1912 most of the other assets, | 
with one very important exception, had ; 
been cleared up. That one—the major | 
asset—was the trust company’s inter- | 
est in the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining | 
Company, represented by 7,268 of its| 
shares. Just what the trust company | 
did in the business of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Company during the in- 
tervening years is not clear. At all 
events it held its stock, and its’ stock ac- 
quired a value. 

In 1915 a difference of opinion arose 
among the contributors to the fund as to 
their rights in the Segal assets which 
resulted in an opinion by John G. John- 
son Esq., evidently acquiesced in by all 
parties, indicating that the whole title 
to the Segal assets was vested in the 
trust company, to be handled and liqui- 
dated solely within its discretion con- 
formably with honesty and intelligent 
judgment; and that all the contributors 
had in the Segal matters was a righé, 
after the trust company had realized 
and credited a sum of $3,000,000, to what 
was left. 


Contribution Transaction 
Wound Up in 1920 


In 1916 the trust company and the 

contributors—all the parties interested 
in the Segal matters—entered into a 
“supplemental agreement” in respect to 
the distribution of annual income or 
dividends, not here important except per- | 
haps to confirm and throw light on the 
original agreement, including the inten- 
tion and expectation of a return of the 
guaranty fund subscribed in 1906 with 
rofits. 
In 1920 the trust company’s primary 
demand for the restoration of its capital 
and surplus in the sum of $3,000,000 hav- 
ing been realized, the company and the 
contributors to the guaranty fund were 
of opinion that the liquidation agreement 
had rendered its maximum of service and 
that the values of the remaining Segal 
assets, shown in the latter part of that 
year, were the maximum which such 
assets could reasonakly be expected to 
have for some time to come. So, on 
Dec. 30, 1920, the company wound up 
the affair by distributing 7,268 shares 
of the common stock of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Company to the contribu 
tors to the fund in full satisfaction and 
discharge of their interest in the Segal 
matters. 

Samuel F. Houston received, osten- 
sibly for his portion, 548.734 shares. Of 
this block of stock 222 shares represented 
his personal porportion. The remaining 
shares he turned over to hig relatives, 
under the arrangement between them, i 
satisfaction of their participation in his 





| subscription. 


It is not disputed that the market value 
of the common stock of the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Company as of Decem- 
ber, 1920, and the early part of 1921, 
was $150 per share. 


Difference in Cost 


And Return Deducted 

In computing his taxable income for 
the year 1920, Samuel F. Houston de- 
ducted. $33,300, the value of the 222 
shares of the Pennsylvania Sugar Re- 
fining Company he had received, from 
$305,000, the amount of his personal con- | 
tribution in 1906, and thus determined 
for himself and deducted a loss of $271,- 
700. This loss was allowed by a field 
agent but later disgllowed by the Com- 
missioner who, on a_ redetermination 
based on the disallowance, found a de- 
ficiency and accordingly assesed against 
him an additional tax in the sum of 
$191,830.53. This is the tax which, after 
approval by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
is here for correction on the taxpayer’s 
petition, ~ 

In order to decide whether the Board of 
Tax Appeals was right or wrong in ap- | 
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Tax Periods 


ay Be Deducted 


Valuation in 1913 


Not Ascertainable 


Legal Requirement Is Avoided 
By Impossibility of Ac- 
curate Estimate — 


cf the revenue act of 1918, 40 Stat. 1057, 
which provides: “That in computing net 
income there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions: * * * (5) Losses * * * incyrred 
in any transaction entered into’ for 
promt, 1*°*.¢.” 

The Board of Tax Appeals in approv- 
ing the Commissioner did not pass upon 
the question whether the taxpayer sus- 
tained a loss deductible (at some time or 
ether) because incurred “in a transac- 
tion entered into for profit.” The Com- 
missioner, however, based his decision 
specifically on a finding that “no de- 
ductible loss was incurred” at any time 
and this, we gather from his brief, be- 
cause of a claimed absence of the ele- 
ment of “profit” in the “transaction.” 


Action Taken With 
View to Making Profit 


As to the character of the transaction 
the evidence establishes beyond question 
that it was entered for profit. In an- 
nouncing this decision we shall not recite 
the evidence. It will be enough to say 
that the original agreement shows that 
interest, dividends and at least litigious 
profits were expected to accrue from 
the Segal matters; that the contributors 
to the fund, after the capital and sur- 
plus of the company had been made 


| whole, “should receive from the com- 


pany any excess over said amount”; 
that by the contemporaneous conduct of 
the parties, as well as by their testi- 
mony, it appears that profits were ex- 
pected from suits and other sources, 
and, if realized beyond a fixed sum, 
should ‘go to the contributors. These 
were not the views of “incorrigible opti- 
mists” but of busifess and professional 


}men who expected a substantial, indeed 


a very large, recovery in the -anti-trust 
suit against the American Sugar Re- 


| fining Company. That their expectation 
| failed of full realization does not destroy 
| the element of contemplated profits or 


disturb the contractual undertakings of 
the parties with respect to them or 
otherwise change the character of the 
transaction at the time it was entered 
into. The character of the transaction 
at the time it was “entered into” 
tinued throughout and controls. 
Commissioner, however, arguing that 
Samuel F. Houston and the other con- 
tributors did not enter into the transac- 
tion for profit, points to the receiver’s 
plan submitted to the stockholders of 
the trust company in which there was 
an appeal “to the duty and honor” of 
the directors as trusted representatives 
of the stockholders, ingimating a legal 
liability on their part,‘ and maintains 
that in making up the guaranty fund 
the directors acted solely through a 
sense of honor. Honor and business 
are not incompatible. A sense of honor 
arising from the trust reposed in them 
might have actuated them rather than 
the expectation of financial gain, yet 
the fact remains that the tgansaction 
was capable of yielding profits and the 
parties contracted in respect to them. 
Time of Sustaining 

Loss Is in Question 

We hold that the loss which the tax- 
payer deducted in his income tax re- 
turn was, at some time, a loss deducti- 
ble under the law. 

Was the loss sustained before the ap- 
plicable revenue act? 

The same provision of the revenue 
act of 1918, supra, allowing deductions 
in computing net income provided (trans- 
posing the language) that a deduction 
of “losses * * * incurred in any trans- 
action entered into for profit” if “sus- 


tained during the taxable year” shall be | 


allowed. The. Commissioner, conceding, 
as he must, that the taxpayer sustained 
a loss at some time, says it was in- 
curred in 1906 when the trust com- 
pany failed and he and the other di- 
rectors contributed their money. This 
contention is based on two theories; one 
that the payments were not made in a 
business transaction or in a transaction 
involving profit, already discussed, but 
were “contributed” by the directors for 
their honor’s sake so as to save the in- 
stitution with which their names were 
connected, and that they lost their money 
the instant they made their contributions. 
Of course, if the contributions were 
gratuitous, that would be true, and it 
would be true without regard to the mo- 
tives of the contributors. But we have 
found that the transaction was “entered 
into for profit.” If that be right, cer- 
tainly the failure to realize profits in the 
future cannot establish a loss at the be- 
ginning any more than can a loss in an 
ordinary investment disclosed by an 
after-event be held to have been sustained 
when, years before, the unwise or un- 
fortunate investment was entered into. 
Such a ruling would, if followed, over- 
turn thousands of tax payments. 


Commissioner Avers 


Payment Was Deficit 


The Commissioner’s other theory of 
his contention that the loss was suffered 
in 1906 is that even though there be some 
possibilty of recoupment, which in this 
instance eventuated, the loss must be 
charged to the year in which it was actu- 
ally suffered under the principle an- 
nounced in United States v. S. S. White 
Dental Mfg. Co., 274 U. S. 398. We ac- 
cept the legal proposition and yield, of 
course, to the cited principle of law but 
find that neither is applicable to the in- 
stant case. In the White Dental Mfg. 
Co. case, where the German government 
had sequestered that company’s prop- 
erty, the loss was suffered not at the be 
ginning of a business transaction but 
in the course of war, and although the 
owner of the property later recovered a 
part of its value in one way and another, 
the transaction was closed and the loss 
incurred when the capture was made. In 
the instant case the transaction was not 
closed when the contributions were 
made. It was only begun. What would 
happen—whether losses would be suffered 
or profits gained—depended entirely. on 
the liquidation of the Segal matters in 
the years to come. and it was to permit 


The | 


w York Land Taxes 
Said to Be Unreasonable 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 22. 

Although real estate constitutes about 
one-third of the gross total wealth of the 
pedple of New York State, it bears 90 
per cent of local taxes, Attorney General 
Hamilton’ Ward- pointed out in an ad- 
dress delivered at Hamburg, N. Y., Mar. 
21. During the fiscal year ending June 
30 last, the State distributed to the coun- 
ties and communities $164;000,000 with- 
out the aid of which most of them could 
not have functioned, he declared. 

“From a long acquaintance with, atid 
residence in, the rural sections of the 
State I know that the tax,bill is the 
gieatest cause of abandoned farms, How 
many “mortgages are foreclosed in the 
cities and villages ‘because thé mortgagee 
cannot pay his taxes?” 

The problem is not impossible of so- 
lution because the State itself has solved 
it and is supported almost entirely from 
sources other than a general property 
tax, the attorney general asserted. The 
United States Government has solved it 
because New York’s contributiqn to the 
Federal @vVenues in 1928 was estimated 
by the tax commission to be $829,000,- 
000, an amount larger than all our local 
taxes and yet the ordinary citizen is 
hardly conscious of this latter burden, he 
declared. 


. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Files Appeals in Tax Cases 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has | 
appealed the.cases of: 

Charles R. Daniel ‘gnd S. B. Daniel, 
|B. T. A. Docket Nos. 20036, 20037, 22044; 
from decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 
2 Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 

ireuit, 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————————— 


Board of Tax ae ory gave for approv- 
ing “his action—that the taxpayer has 
failed to prove, as he was bound to do, 
any loss subsequent to Mar. 1, 1913, by 
failing -to rove the’ value of the tax- 


Sale Taxes 


“AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE Unitep STATES DAILY 


_ State Taxation 


Index and Digest 


f 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


Estate ‘Ta Regulations Amended— 
Article 


text T. D, 4283). 
‘Estate Tax—Regulations Amended— 





4284). 


follows: 
in the gfoss estate. 


be included.” Bur. Int. Rev. 


Deductions—Losses—Contributions to 


had a speculative value were to be 
fund.—Houston v. Commissioner. 
24, 1930. 


full-settlement of his contribution he 
Daily, 234, Mar. 24, 1930. 





payer’s rights in the Segal matters on 
that date. = 


loss was sustained in the taxable year 
1920 as that was the year in which, for 
the first time, the loss could, in the cir- 
cumstances of this case, be determined, 
and that it could be determined then orily 
by finding the difference between the 
value of what was received and the cost 
of his rights in the Segal matters. 

The Commissioner’s contention is based 
on the wording of like provisions in vari- | 
ous revenue acts (here section 202 (a) 
(1) of the act of 1918) and on their judi- | 
cial interpretation to the effect that the | 
loss, if any, is the difference between | 
what was ultimately received for the| 
rights in 1920 and their cost in 1906, or | 
i their value on Mar. 1, 1913, whichever 
was lower. Goodrich v. United States, 
| 255 U. S. 727; Walsh v. Brewster, 255 
|U. S. 536; United States v. Flannery, | 
| 268 U. S. 98; McCaughn v. Ludington, | 
| 268 U. S. 106; Ayer v. Blair, 26 Fed. 
| (2d) 547. ' ~— | 
| The petitioner does not question the | 
| law of those cases which is in effect that 
|e loss in an ordinary transaction relat- 
jing to property owned oufright by the 
|taxpayer and entered into before) 
| Mar. 1, 1913, is determined by adopting 
}either the value as of that date or| 
| the cost at the earlier date, whichever is | 
| lower, as a basis, but he maintains that | 
| all those cases deal with property having | 
| a readily ascertainable value such as real 
estate, instruments evidencing debt and} 
the like, which is different from ascertain- | 
fng a loss under a right of the character | 
here involved where the result of the 
| venture could not. be known until the) 
| Segal matters had been liquidated and 
| where, therefore, the loss of a guarantor, 
|or the value of his correlative right to 
| reimbursement, is not ascertainable untii | 
|the guaranty transaction is liquidated | 
and where, until then, no ascertainable 
| loss had occurred. 


| 


| No Legal Right to 
Tangibles Existed 


To work out this aspect of the ques- 
tion it will be necessary to determine | 
generally the interest of the contributors 
|and particularly the petitioner’s interest 
|in the Segal matters. It is, because of | 
| their nature, difficult to give them a legal | 
| definition. Speaking of them in‘ the} 
singular number, it is certain that the 
petitioning contributor had no legal in- 
terest in the Segal securities or matters, 
or any legal claim to them. Legal title 





was exclusively in. the trust company. 
The petitioner had, however,.a right to 
a share of the \residue of the. proceeds | 
of their liquidation, whether in cash or 
its equivalent. That right was in the 
hature of a chose in action yet a very 
restrieted chose in action which he could 
not enforce until liquidation of the Segal 
matters ‘had been fully completed, when- 
ever that should be. The right, being a 
chose in action, was property.. Being 
property, it’ was subject to disposition 
through testacy, intestacy and sale, 
which, so far as: the record shows, did 
not occur in any instance. Being a right 
in property it had a value, potential at 
least, and a value, varying perhaps in 
mental contemplation, which persisted 
throughout the 14 years it was held. 
Confessedly, it had, after the beginning 
and throughout that period, no market 
value for there were no sales. Nor did 
it, conceivably, have an ascertainable in- 
trinsic value. Therefore it had no cal- 
culable tax value.~ The value of the right 
immediately after the beginning and to 
the very end depended on what the trust 
company had done with the Segal mat- 
ters,what it was doing with them and 
what it would do with them in the: fu- 
ture, and, ffhally, what in the future 
would be the outcome. To determine, in 
view of these variable factors, or lack of 
factors, its true or approximate value 
on a given date, as that of Mar. 1, 1913. 
selected by the Commissioner as the 
basis of the tax calculation, was a sheer 
impossibility, The enly fixed factors in 
the situation were those of cost in 1906 
and return in 1920. It follows that the 
proper basis for measuring ithe peti- 
tioner’s admitted loss—becaus¢ the only 
possible basis—was that of cost and re- 
turn. While by force of statute and 
judicial decisions Mar. 1, 1913, is, in 
given instances, a critical date in com- 
uting income taxes, it is not in. every 
instance a controlling date. If in this 
case the taxpayer had claimed a loss in 
1913 on-this transaction; he would; with: 
out doubt, have been met by the Com- 











proving the Commissioner’s disallowance | that liquidation in an orderly way that| missioner’s ruling and the decision of 


of the deduction, we must first determine | 


| whether the taxpayer’s admitted loss was | 
|a deductible loss under theglaw and, if 

| so, next, whether it was sustained in| 
| the taxable year 1920. | 


the contributions were made. 

We hold that the taxpayer’s loss was 
not sustained in 1906. 

When was it sustained? 

Finally, the Commissioner says—and 


The applicable law is section 214 (a) | this is the specific reason which the 


~ 
“ 


|the Board of Tax Appeals that he was 
| anticipating a loss because the transac- 
| tion was not closed; while on the other 
| hand if the taxpayer had, after Mar. i. 


The petitioning taxpayer says thet his | 


and the right fully to dispose of them] 


to Share in Speculative Profits— 


hereby amended by striking out its last paragraph. . Bur. Int. Rev. 


that year of $271,700.—Houston v. Commissionér. 


Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings , 


can be cut out, pgsted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. ’ 


0 of Regulations 63, as amended by Treasury Decision 4183, is 


(Full 


“Article 18 of Regulations 68, as aménded by Treasury Decision 4184, is 
‘hereby amended by striking out its fifth paragraph, and by changing its 
second paragraph to read as follows: 
a portion of the income, only a corresponding proportion of the va 
property should be included in the gross estate. 
reservation was of one-half of the income then one-half of the value of the 
transferred property should be included.” 


“Where the decedent reserved only 
_ of the 
Thus, for example, if the 


Bur. Int. Rev. (Full text T. D. 


Estate Tax—Gross Estate—Regulations Amended— 

Article 18 of Regulations 70 (1929 edition) is hereby amended by striking 
out its sixth paragraph, and by changing its second paragraph *to read as 
f “Where the decedent reserved only a portion of the income, only 
a corfesponding proportion of the value of the property should be included 
Thus, for example, if 
the income then one-half of the value of the transferred property should 
(Full text (T. D. 4285). 


he reservation was one-half of 


Guarantee Fund of Insolvent Com- 


pany With Right to Share in Speculative Profits— 

Where a taxpayer, in, 1920, received shares of stock worth $33,300 in full 
settlement of a contribution of $305,000 made in 1906, he was entitled to a 
deductible loss of $271,700 in computing the Federal income tax, when it 
appeared that the contribution was made to a guarantee fund for restoring 
the capital and surplus of an insolvent trust company, and any excess 
profits arising from certain intangibles owned by the company and_which 
aid the contributors of the guarantee 


Cc. A. 3)—V U. S. Daily, 234, Mar. 


a 

spreenting—-Tak Period—Closed Transactions—Contribution to Guarantee 

und of Insolvent Company with Right to Share in Speculative Profits— 

Where a taxpayer in 1906 contributed $305,000 to a guarantee fund for re- 
storing the capital and surplus of an insolvent trust com 
profits arising from certain intangibles owned by the company and which 
had a speculative value to be paid the contributors, the transaction was not 
closed until the loss could; in the circumstances, be ‘determined; “accord- 
ingly, when the taxpayer, in 1920, received shares of stock worth $33,300 ,in 


pany, any excess 


d to a deductible loss for 
(C. C. A. 3)—V U. S. 


Was enti 


Gain or Loss—Mar. 1, 1913, Value—Impossibilitf of Determining Such 
Value—Contribution to Guarantee Fund of Insolvent, Company with Right 


When it was a sheer impossibility to show the true or approximate value 
on Mar. 1,'1913, of the right owned by a taxpayer to share in the excess 
profits arising from certain intangibles owned by a trust company on ac- 
count of a contribution to the guarantee fund of such company in 1906, and 

. the only fixed factors in the situation were those of cost in 1906 and return 
in 1920, the proper basis for determining the taxpayer’s admitted loss was 


that of ,cost and! return.—Houston v. Commissioner. 


Daily, 234, Mar. 24, 1930. 


(C. C. A. 3)—V U.S. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Mar. 24, 25, 26, and 27 was 
printed in the issue of Mar. 17. Follow- 
ing ic the calendar from those dates to | 
Ap 5, inclusive: 

Mar. 31, 1930 

33816, Charles W. Bates. 

33779, Mrs. Sophia Blickman, 

32381, Bula E. Crocker. 

33929, Eiman Musical Art Corporation. 

33646, Estate of Violet B. Eliason. 

24886-34001-30320, Federal Reserve Life 
Insurance Co. 

33539, Annie Gotthelf. 

32059, Estate of Philip G. Gray. 

32083, Estate of Edlow W. Harrison. 

33916, J. B. M. Electric Co. 

33851, Gebbard Jaeger. 

18884, 18885, 18886, 18887, 18888, Estate 
of Charles C. Knowlton. 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 
» Isaac Benj. Martlin. 
Northwestern Union Life Insurance 


| 


Barney Olshansky. 
36025, Morris Plant. 
32013, St. Mungo Manufacturing Company 
of America. 
33960, Ida Schumer. 
36084, State Furniture Co. 
33834, Universal, Oil Co. 
33877, Estate of Sidney West. 
Apr. 1, 1930 
William C. Atwater & Co. 
William C. Baker. 
Bakers Mutual Cooperative Associa- 





o 


28296, 
33031, 
33265, 
tion. 
46538, Josephine G. S. Barnard (order to} 
show cause). | 
33276, William Blanc. | 
33297, Eastern Manufacturing Co 
33148, Elman Investing & Holdin 
ration. 
33478, 
33467, 
33338, 
33499, 
33291, 
23143, 
32999, 
32569, 
ration. 
23535, 
46537, 
cause). 
-10215, 
446701, 
to show 
33524, 
33293, 
33080, 
33377, 


zg Corpo- 


Ft. Valley Cotton Mills. 

Heiser Brothers Co. 

Estate of Thomas Hughes. 
Interstate Coffee Co. 

Estate of Louisa P. Johnson. 
Dudley Field Malone. 

John W. McGrath. 

33523, North American Dye Corpo- 


Guy W. Renyx. 
George G. Sicard (order to show 


Steele-Weedles Co. (A. S. E.) 
Surety Credit Company, Inc. (order 
cause). 

Thomas Creek Coal Co, 
Tribune Radio Corporation. 

Samuel D. Walker. 

Walnut Realty Trust. 
Apr. 2, 1930 

42012, Aero Supply Mfg. Co. (motion). 

26571-29140, Apartment Corporation (mio- 
tion). 

47755, 

22505, 

46468, 

28733, 

25270, 

46252, 

19198, 

14823, 

32836, 

47119, 
tion). 

38553, 


7 


F. K. Arens. (order to show cause). 
Herman Axelrod (motion). 

Best Dentist. Co. ~ 
Continental Products Co. (motion). 
Carrie Davis. x 

Exchange Hotel Co. (niotion). 
Exchange National Bank (motion). 
Federal Development Co. (motion). 
Estate of Minna Feuerbacher. 
Flatbush Water Works Co. (mo- 


Thos. D. Goodwin. 





46954, C, D. Haskell, Exec. (order to show 
cause), 
19970, 
82710, 
26507, 
25193, 
25192, 
28992, 
14379, 
35124, 
32596, 


Island Petroleum Co, 

Mrs. Ruby Kerr. 

William J. Matheson. 

Bernard N. Neal. 

L. G. Neal. foe 
Estate of William O’Brien. 

0. O. Owens. 

Milton J. Rosenberg (motion). 
Severs Hotel Co. 


cost in 1906, though its value on Mar. 1, 
1913, could not be ascertained, the Gov- 
ernment would, we surmise, have exacted 
a tax on the profit. This is not an ex- 
aggerated illustration for if the recovery 
from the American Sugar Refinin 
Company had been for the $10,000, 
demanded there would have been profits 
—indeed very large profits—coming to 
the contributors to the guaranty fund. 

We are constrained to hold: that peti- 
tioner suffered a deductible loss, that it 
was sustained by him in 1920 and that 
the amount of the loss was properly de- 
terrfined by him to be the difference be- 
tween his subscription fo the guaranty 
fund,in 1906—cost—and the value of his 

ro-rata share of the proceeds of that 

und when received by him in 1920. 

The order of redetermination made by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
| ig. reversed, the additional tax deter- 
| mined by the Commissioner set,aside, and 
| the income tax return of the petitioner, 


Frank Schlaudeman. 
Sheet Metal Products Co. 
Harry Shlauderman. 

R. A. Smith. 

J. M. Steverson (motion). 
Mrs. Mollie E. Stewart ( 
Struthers-Ziegler Coop. , 0. 


32546, 
32694, 
32622, 
32895, 
11179, 
27894, 
32884, 
tion). 
13852, 
32643, 
46679, 
47010, 
47009, 
46853, 
cause). 


34412, 
34183, 
34131, 
25120, 
34435, 
34118, 
34284, 
34099, 
34305, 
34217, 
23778, 
34122, 
26032, 
34252, 


10225, 


tion). 
(mo- 


Summit Coal Co. (motion). 
Thomasville Iron Works. 

Frank J. Van Cott (motion). 
Mrs. Ellen D. Vrooman. 

Clarence E. Vrooman. 

Walcam Corporation (order to show 


Apr. 3, 1930 
Boyshform Brassiere Company, Inc. 
Burlington Industrial Alcohol Co. 
Charles J. Canfield. 

Central Industrial Service Co. 
Henry F. Cochrane. 

John Bisner Co. 

W. C. Green Furniture Co. 
Greten Co. 

Wilhelm Kaupe. 

E, L. Martin. 

Winifred W. Rodgers. 
Sandoma Petroleum Co. 
FrederickeA. Sansome. 

W. F. Shdwyer. 

Southern Abstract & Loan Co. 
34307, Edmund A. Stirn. 

34306, Louis A. Stirn. 

34227-9, Street & Smith, Inc. 

34314, Union Bleachery. 

34375, Herbert V. C. Wade. 

21690-92, Clifton M. Warner. 
21687-89, John Warner. 


Ohio Denies Recoveries 


Of Tax on Oil Companies) 
—_—_———4__ 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Mar. 22. 


Taxes on benzol and simila 


and 1926 can not be recovered, the State 
supreme court held Mar. t9. The pay- 
ments’ in question, it was pointed out, 
were made before the decision of the 
court in 1926 that benzol was not sub- 
ject to the gasoline tax under the law as 
it existed at that time. 

The test suits were instituted by At- 
torney General Gilbert Bettman, one to 
recover $17,000 from the Canfield Oil Co. 

d one to recover $10,000 from the 

enoline Co, The companies had with- 
held these amounts from taxes due in 
recent years on the*ground that they 
were entitled to offset payments on ben- 
zol prior to the decision of the supreme 
court that such fuel wasmot taxable. 


Schedule of Chicago Tax 
Appeal, Hearings Announced 


The Board of Tax Appeals has sched- 
uled hearings to be held in Chicago, 
according to an announcement Mar. 22. 
The hearings will be conducted by John 
M. Sternhagen ‘as Division No. 10 of 
the Board. Following are the titles of 
cases scheduled with the docket numbers: 


Mar. 24.—22445, Edward M. Adams; 20243, 
Thomas Kasher, 20969, Winona Oil Co.; 
19891, 21380, Wheeler, Fisher & Co.; 2024, 
Estate of James H. Lomax; 17375, W. M 
Buchanan; 22548, Harry C. Howard; 21136, 
Filler, Wilson & McClelland. 

Mar, 31,—24238, South Bend Tribune, 
15543, 27898, 32463, Bermont Oil Company; 
36734, Multiplace Valwe Co.; 22477, Louis 
C, Rollo; 22482, Robert M. Magill; 22484, 
©. Marshall Rogers; 22485, ‘Edward N. 
Wiley; 12176, Olaf G. Nilson; 21697, Craw- 
fordsville Casket Co.; (24859, Estate of 
Albert W. Sproehnle; 24860, John R. 
Sproehnle; 17486, Carl R. Briggs; 23730, 
Estate of Wm, H. Godair; 21051, William F. 
Zibell.e 


44 ar ° 
Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 

if State of Mississippi 
. 584. Messrs. Harris and Parrish. 
Amending section 
Laws of the Extraordinary Session of 1928, 
and to amend section 2, chapter+ 230, of 
‘the Laws of .1928, so as to fix the tax on 


trucks opera¥ing on the public roads and 
streets engaged in the business of trans- 


1918, sold his right in the Segal matters| in so far as'it is affected by the claimed] porting: milk from the producers; Ways 


lat a figure which showed a profit over 


| deduction here in question, approved, 


and Means. 


mixed | 
motor fuels paid voluntarily into the) 
State treasury by oil companies in 1925} 


1, chapter 19, of the| 


Mississippi Taxation: 
Schedules Presented 
To State Legislature 


Joint Committee of Hotse 

And Senate Proposes: Lev- 

~ies on Sales, Amusements, 
Cigars and. Cigarettes “” 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Mar. 22. 
The joint’ house and senate revenue 
committee has just submitted its report 
to the legislature. A sales tax wath 
rates varying from one-eighth of 1 per 
cent to 1 per cent, an amusement ao 
Land a tax on cigars and cigarettes are 
recommended. The committee. also sug- 
gested a capital stock tax on corporations 
and a revision of the privilege tax laws. 
The report, follows in full text: ae 
The committee appointed under the 
provisions of Joint Resolution. No. lito 


to make recommendations thereon, ‘beg 


We reconimend an 8-mill ad valorem 
levy for general purposes, the abandon- 
ment of the policy of a special levy for 
Confederate pensions, anda sales ‘tax 
on gross incomes or sales from one-eighth 
of 1 per cent to 1 per cent; a tax of 10 
per cent on the price of eee ae 
places of amusement, and a 10 per cent 
ta®@’on the retail price of cigars, am 
a 20 per cent tax on the retail p 
of cigarettes, a franchise tax of $1 fer 
1,000 of capital surplus and yndivided 
profits of all corporations doing bwsi- 
ness in Mississippi, repealing the law 
requiring corporations to file reports af- 
|nually in the office of the secretary of 
| state; a revision of the privilege tux 
laws and of the taxes imposed there- 
under; and a revision gf the provisidns 
of the income tax an assessment laws 
so that we might have a better enforéé- 
ment of the same without any increase 
in the rates of taxation. “2 

It is estimated that the additional rev- 
enues to be derived from the measurés 
above mentioned will be sufficient to proe- 
vide for the current needs of the State 
during the years 1930 and 1931 and pay 
off within three years the amount of the 
deficit on Jan. 1, 1930. iA 

We recommend that the bond commis- 
sion be authorized to borrow, for the 
purpose of paying the current deficit,’ én 
short term notes at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 5% per cent interest, a sum 
not exceeding $5,000,000, to be payable‘as 
follows: $1,500,000 about Apr. 1, 1931, 
+$1,500,000 a year later, and the balance 
|two years later, and that the auditor, 
and treasurer be required to set aside out 
of the proceeds of the special taxes each 
year a sum sufficient to meet the matur- 
ing of the above mentioned notes, with 
| additional power to renew any part-of 
|said notes in the event the said taxes 
| Should not be sufficient to pay said notes 
;at maturity, and the excess from si 
| taxes to be credited to the general fund 
* In addition to the above, we: think‘it 
is of the utmost importance and strongly 
recommend the enactment of a law lim- 
iting the amount of taxation to be levied 
by the several counties. e 

We have prepared -bills to enact into 
laws the provisions herein recommended. 





iv 





‘Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessment are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Geo. E. Platt Co. 


George E. Platt Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Overassessments of income 
tax and interest in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1925, $17,- 
882.98 ;'1926, $8,806.63; 1927, $8,701.49. 

The amounts of ~ $15,432.59 and 
$3,721.95 included in the above over- 
assessments for the years 1925 and 1926, 
respectively, and the entire overassess- 
ment for the year, 1927, amounting to 
$8,701.49 are caused by a decrease in the 
amounts of the profit derived from a 
trust of which the taxpayer was the sole 
beneficiary during the above years, due 
to a reduction of the previously deter- 
mined net income of the trust. Sections 
232 and 233 (a), revenue actof 1926 and 
the regulations promulgated ‘hereunder. 

The balances of the overassessments 
for the years 1925 and 1926 amounting 
to $2,450.39 and $84.68, respectively, are 
due to the remission of interest assessed 
on deficiencies in tax for those years 
since the present overassessments cause 
the elimination of the interest. 

over¥ 


Carney Coal Co. 

Carney Coal Company, Chicago. 
assessments of income and profits taxes 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: May 31, 1918, $7,903.38; May 
31, 1920, $144,422.62. 

The oveyassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 


docket Nos. 5562 and 8496. 
Betty O’Neal Mines 

Betty O’Neal Mines, Boston, Mass, 
Overassessments of income tax and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1923, $9,327.06; 
1925, $10,297.89; 1926, $15,055.06; 1927, 
$8,805.17. ‘ 

Of the above overassessments the 
amounts of. $17,015.08 and $19,229.39 
ure caused by the allowance of addi- 
tional deductions, for depreciation and 
depletion, respectively. After examina- 
tion of the taxpayer’s records and other 
data by field examiners and Bureau en- 





‘| gineers, and consideration of all relevant 


factors governing the proper allowances 
for depreciation and depletion, it is de- 
termined that the deductions allowed in 
‘a prior audit were inadequate, Accord- 
ingly, reasonable allowances are now 
made pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 234 of the revenue acts of 1921, 
1924 and 1926 and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. Appeal of Even 
Realty Company, 1 B. T. A., 355; Edwin 
H. Bray v. Commissioner. 7 B. T, A., 818. 
The amount of $3,295.11 included in the 
above overassessment for the year 1925 
is due to the allowance as a deduction in 
computing net income for this year of the 
amount of the net loss sustained for the 
year 1924. Section 206, revenue act of 
“1926. 
| The balance of the overassessments 
amounting to $3,945.60, is caused by the 
| remission of interest assessed on the de- 
| ficiencies for 1923, 1925 and 1926 as the 
result of a prior audit, inasmuch as 
determination ,of the \overassess 


[Continued on Page 18,Column 2.) 


consider the revenues of the State and « 


leave to submit the following report:% 


the instant case for the above years, ® 


fe 
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. And Spain 


America Tops World 
, In Sales to Kingdom 





Cer eee oes 
| have considered as standing for her life, 
|are only the foreground, the enormous 
|landseapes. In the background is the 
calm center from which all 
starts. Out of it sears that unquench- 
able American desire to utilize every re- 
source of the land, the’sea, the air. This 
small and quiet center dramatizes the 
American concentration of mental force. 
Though wrestling, it gives no sign—of- 
}fers no explanations—abhorring words 
|until one great day it pushes a gray 
| object across an official table, asks for a 
| patent. and proceeds to revolutionize the 
| world.” 


‘Welfare of Individual 
Goal of Activity 
And this Spanish commentator is 


deeply impressed by the human, social 
meaning of the American exhibits. “The 





International Exposition at Se- 
ville Demonstrates Close 
Relations 





Spain buys more merchandise from 
‘the United States than from any other 
nation, more even than from its neigh- 
‘Bor, France, and this country should be 
‘proud of that fact, said Dr. Julius Klein, 
“Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in a 
tadio address Mar. 23. 

But the word “Americano” ‘has more 
than a commercial significance in Spain, 
said Dr. Klein, describing the interna- 
tional exposition in Seville as contribut- 
ing “powerfully to mutual understand- | e e : 
‘ing among peoples ” |cessity for uniting, for grouping together, 
4 n The address was delivered through|for marching shoulder to shoulder. For 
@ WMAL and affiliated stations of the Co-|every task a board of directors. * * * 

‘lumbia Broadcasting System. It follows| Phe preventive methods used-in the fight 
in full text: j against disease—the obligations of pub- 


| lic hygiene—the mechanizing of the most 
Thoughtful Europeans insignificant services—all these exhibits 
= . 
Comprehend America 


emphasize the insurmountable American 
| determination to turn pain aside. Man— 
.. We have been told, all too often, that | the welfare of the individual—appears as 
European peoples dislike us ee Bethy eters of a mlehty American 
alleged economic aggressors and re- | activity. ne gigantic wheels turn in or- 
Bat the so-called “materialistic attitude” | der that man may smile comfortably— 
that we display. It has been said that| may have time for meditation—may en- 
the only thing the Europeans admire | joy spiritual refreshening.” 

gout us is our industrial efficiency, | That is how our America, as brought 
which they. are eager to “import” and) io the Seville exposition, appeared in, the 
apply. ' i | eyes of a sensitive Spaniard. Most of'his 

How much truth is there in such 4| observations seem to me to be generously 
representation of the European view? | discerning. Some of them, such as the 
Those of us who feel that we have really | remark about “meditation” and “spiritual 
‘got to grips” with the situation through} refrashening,” represent rather an ideal 
Pee wees err 

-| more resolutely than we do. 

lieve that such talk is grossly exag-| - In any event, I am convinced that an 
gerated — fundamentally false. Many | international seen sucW as that at 
thousands of thoughtful Europeans have | Seville is not only exceedingly enlighten- 
— — oe mee ing to business men—it contributes very 
< P ’ ’ |powerfully to mutual understanding 
in placing laurels on our brows than we'| among peoples 

would dare to anticipate or hope. a 

,, Let me give you one example. The 

Spanish people, concerning whom 
talked with you last week, are holding 
ein Seville an international exposition 
which is to remain open to the public 
until the end of June this year. The! 

United States is officially represented | 
ghd meee tie eT chek oo ae ee Sey : am going 7 mention have 

5 ds. 3 ln |a@ certain bearing on business, even 
mneened Se Es opinion of « Sefitinnt | oe at first — the relationship 
pressed just after visiting the American ean rer. eae 
pavilions and studying our exhibits. 

. “America,” he says, “is known ordi- 
rarily by the power of her actions, not 
‘by her spirit. But in this quiet patio 
she appears t> show us her soul. Her 
mighty actions are born out of the re-| 
cesses of silence like this. The ma- 

hines, the dollars, the/poems of Edgar 

Poe, the fantastic constructions that we 





Seville and Barcelora expositions comes 
|away with vastly altered, and much truer, 
ideas of the country. In every respect 


_ 


ditions that topple over old beliefs. Let 
us look at a few of the human, every- 
day phases of the matter. All these 


Soccer Now Rival 
Of Bull Fighting 


Nearly every American thinks of bull 


of Spain. 








movement | 


American,” he continues, “feels the ne-| 


Any American visiting Spain for the | 


of Spanish life he finds present-day con- | 
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4 art 
not fail to note that markets for Ameri- 






Manufactures 


Growing Trade Relations of United States 


Described by Dr. Klein 


chore 





Sports Helping Bind 


Countries Together 
| which these American films portray. 





Peninsula Industry Has Greatly 
Increased Since World 
War Close 





American representative in the Spanish 
arenas. 
It would be futile to deny that the 


toreadors and the spectacles they stage} 


still play a great role in the drama of 
Spanish outdoor entertainment. But the 
idea that this sport enjoys an undisputed 
or exclusive dominance today is really 
quite mistakenj 

“What is its principal rival?” you may 
ask. Soccer. football! The enormous 
spread of soccer throughout the world 
is an interesting phenomenon. You will 
find the game nearly everywhere. In 
7 today this pastime arouses pas- 
siénate enthusiasm, and the many con- 
tests attract vast outpourings of people, 
who are stirred to a pitch of excitment 
that certainly rivals anything that you 
inight witness in a bull ring. In speak- 
ing about this game, the Spaniards use 


the same word we do, but they generally | 


spell it ‘fut-bol” and pronounce it in a 
way that we would hardly recognize, 


Another English phrase that is com- | 


mon now in Spanish cities is “dirt-track.” 
A Commerce Department observer 
emerging from the National Palace at 
the Barcelona exposition one fine day 
iast Fall found his ears nearly split by 
a terrific roar that was ascending to the 
blue Spanish sky from the splendid 
stadium at the top of the hill. “What’s 
going on?” he asked. “Gran espectaculo 
emocionante dirt-track,” was the answer; 
or, in other words, “the grand emotional 
spectacle of the dirt track.” Motorcycle 
riders of extraordinary courage and 
recklessness were defying death by rac- 
ing at breakneck speed over a dirt track 
which provided few elements, indeed, of 
security or easy going. 


American Films 


Delight Spaniards 


To those who think of the Spanish peo- 
ple as being disposed to yield too read- 
ily to southern langour, it will probably 
come as a surprise to learn that skiing 


‘is becoming a popular Winter sport in 


fighting as the one great national spcgt | 
He thinks of it especially {ft} 
| this time because of the recent unfor‘fi-|traditions are being shattered or dis- 
|nate goring of Sidney Franklin, the dar-| carded. Sport is one great factor in ac-! about 28,000,000 people. 
ing Brooklyn matador who is the lone! complishing that result. (And we must Spanish people themselves produce? Let schoolbooks repeat the old tale about !the home town of Vicente Blasco Ibanez, ' traders. 


the mountainous regions of the peninsula. 
A good many Spanish girls are taking it 


| 
| 


| 





| 


can sporting goods are being thus cre 
ated. That is such an important subject 
in world markets that I am planning to 
tell you something about it on one or twu 
Sunday evenings early in April.) 

Another factor is to be found in mo- 
tion pictures, including the new talking 
films. The popularity of our pictures 
with the Spanish people is very great. 
The audiences do not seem to have any 
trouble adjusting themselves to an ap- 
preciation of the different mode. of _ 
remember seeing in one picture house 
on the Gran Via, the handsome new 
thoroughfare in Madrid, a comic film 
that was concerned mainly with humble 
life in New York City. In the Spanish 
captions, one of the principal feminine 
characters was called “Senora O’Riley”! 
To express the reaction tersely, the 
Spanish spectators “laughed their heads 
off.” They relished it immensely. They 
caught all the funny points—and their 
eyes glistened at the vistas of titanic 
skyscrapers, thronging automobiles, and 
great liners in the harbor. 

One is astonished at the number of 
movie-fan magazines published in Spain. 
Sitting, in Barcelona, in that delightfully 
shady thoroughfare called the “Rambla,” 
if you are anywhere near one of the 


many newsstands you will doubtless see} 


the faces of at least a dozen different 
heroes and heroines of Hollywood smil- 
ing at you from the covers of as many 
magazines. 


Steady Penetration 
By American Products 


_ In Spain, in many fields, “American” 
is a word to conjure with. You notice it 


even in very :ainor matters. Every night, | 


at the Seville exposition, near one of the 
great courts, a little Spanish boy goes 
about peddling some sort of confection. 
You cannot always see him, but, through 
the velvet Andalusian darkness, you can 
hear. his sales-appeal, in a plaintive but 
piercing childish treble, ending with the 
long-drawn-out word “A-mer-i-ca-no!” 
An American origin, or some American 


characteristic, is, regarded as likely to| 


make people want to buy the sweets. 
In Barcelona, on the Calle Cortes, you 


will find shoe-repair establishments with | 
big signs painted on them advertising| 


the “most modern American methods, 
straight from the United States.” And 
it is on that same street that you will 
find a great variety of automobile saies- 
rooms and service stations specializing, 
respectively, in most .of the well-known 
makes of American cars. 

In the course of a year we sell more 
than $10,000,000 worth of automobiles 
and parts to Spain. We sell about $30,- 
000,000 worth of unmanufactured cot- 
ton. And we dispose of large amounts 
of petroleum and its products, leather, 
rubber manufactures, industrial ma- 
chinery, sawmill products, electrical ma- 


up with ardent eagerness and are dis-|chinery and apparatus, office appliances, 


playing remarkable proficiency. 


a contrast, this, to our old notion of 


Spanish women as beings who spent most | goods. 
of their time dreaming on balconies or in| the fact that we rank No. 1 ‘among the’ be where we are right now. I mean that 
shaded chambers, with roses in their) nations supplying merchandise to Spain.| the funds derived from this wool guild 


hair and duennas by their side. 
In Spain, as_ elsewhere, 








... in a speaker it's 


€ 


Quite | agricultural implements, fertilizers, man- | about the picturesque past of the indus- 


ufactures of wood, and _ photographic 


We have reason to be proud of 


We are even ahead of Spain’s “next- 


many old| door neighbor,” France. 


Spain forms a market embracing 


What do the 
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us look first at the agricultural products. Queen Isabella pawning her jewels to| 
| Wheat, barley, rye, and rice ee | provide money for that supreme adven- | 
the grains. Spain holds first place!iure by Columbus, But that charming | 
«among the olive-producing countries of | story belongs, I fear (along with the one | 
ihe earth. In that industry, overpro-| of George Washington’s cherry tree), in| 
duction is a serious problem. Spanish|the domain of myth. It was the lowly | 
eee are giving as wey, to |-sheep that furnished a large part of he! 
e questions of marketing, refining,! support for those first thrilling achieve- . Se 
checking the progress of olive produc-| ments from which the civilization of the Mar. 22 een phe agp | calen- 
tion, and simiiar problems. Grapes,| Western Hemisphere was ultimately to | 24" “ public hearings and conferences)“ 
raisins, and wine play a big part in| spring. The Spanish Crown levied taxes | ‘ort : week beginning ine 24. eins 
Spanish agriculture. And, too, we find| om the very lucrative wool trade; it as-| roberts Talloning:. Coupues New Yor peer: es 
& large production of citrus fruits, figs, | sessed the flocks themselves on their an-| ors and distribators of mes and boys’ cloth- ae 
nuts, melons, plums, and apricots. Gar-| nual migrations; and, above all, it col-| ing; final argument before members of the 
den vegetables are grown in great} lected heavy rentals on vast areas of | Federal Trade Commission, Monday. Mar. 24, ~ 
variety. ' pesturage. | einer, 5% m., hearing ae rel s the 4 
s e ommission,. e case involves aile mis- 
Spanish Agriculture Among = mineral reonwinen £¢ on | soprenaias a 1614. ‘ biota 
° ° temporary Spain we find chiefly lead, | rial examiners’ hearings (su 
Opens Big Field ‘ Gabper, iret, aine, and laeeucy, Since | changes in time): 
American agricultural implements are ' 
popular in Spain. His Majesty King Al- 
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Of Trade Commission | 


The Federal -Trade Commission on 














try was that Spanish sheep had a great 
| deal to do with enabling you and me to 


the field of foreign commerce, I shall try 
to tell you something about Portugal, 
the nation which shares with Spain that 
southeast corner of Europe which we 







know as the Iberian Peninsula. Spain 
and Portugal, for many centuries, have 
been totally distinct. Portugal is a na- 
tion of notable historic importance—a 
country of daring explorers and adroit 











|very ancient times Spain has been re- Albert L, Pelton, trading as Ralston Uni- 
. ; ;}nowned as a source Pe: copper and of | yore. aan na Conn., Monday, ian 
fonso graciously granted me an inter-| mercury. T an short |247, 7 Seuinston, 10 a. m. room . ee 
7 b | y. The famous Roman Trade Commission building; alleged mis« 
view a number of years ago, and he | sword—which, in the hands of the stal-| representation in sale of books; William Gy 
spoke about this very point. He told wart legionaries, played such a great | Reeves, trial examiner; James M. Brinson, 
me one of the principal reasons for it— | part in enabling the city by the Tiber to |Commission’s attorney. Docket 1615. 
a decidedly interesting reason. Every|conquer the Mediterranean world—was|  Artloom Corporation, trading as Artloom 
year large numbers of workers go from | unknown to the Romen soldiers until they | Rug ‘Mills, Philadelphia, Tuesday, Mar. 25, 
Spain to Argentina for seasonal labor in| discovered it in Spain. The people of | Philadelphia, bd au ante hb oo 
harvesting the gain crops. “Golondrinas” | the penineula have ceuds been mrencient | States, Pott office ‘and ‘courthouse buildings 
—‘swallows”—they are called. When the} in mining and metal-working—and that | lice c. Alvord. trial examiner; P.:B. Moree 
Argentine harvest is ended, they return|explains the extraordinary skill they | house, Commission’s attorney. Docket No. 
to Spain. It was in Argentina, as His | showed in developing the fabulous min- | 1675. ‘ 
Majesty explained to me, that the morc | eral riches of such New World Countries | jensen tint S 
ambitious agricultural workers of his | as Mexico and Peru. For many centuries , eka 
kingdom had come to know and _ use/ the swords made in Spain were esteemed ee and Sorolla, the “painter of 
American farm equipment. They be-|as almost priceless by knights and war- | SUMS . ‘ pr 
came enthusiastic about its merits, there | riors everywhere. Shakespeare makes| If you go the the Seville orp 
in South America—so they wanted simi-| Falstaff boast about possessing one. “To- | You will get an excellent —— of a : bet 
lar machinery and implements for Spain. |ledo blade”! There, in truth, was a magic | aaa oon eat . ay th : son 
The live stock in Spain includes cattle, | phrase of high romance. ee ar’ ves ees rei bls illustreballl 
horses, mules, donkeys, goats, pigs, and! o ‘ ao Or cath are aemireny mi i oe: 
even 4,600 camels—but these are all over- | Spanish Industry The pavilions of Portugal and of all the 
| topped by the number of —s of which} Graws Since War | Principe a’ vivid, complet toa 
r 0 4 cep | y ; 
ee — aoe. jurench | As regards mercury, there is probably surveyed and understood in a short space 
; ree a“ ..| about one chance in two that the mer-| of time—all the important features of 
exceptional adaptability they produce P ; ‘ ic life 
great wealth upon the dry and barren|CUry in that thermometer by which you | their economic life. 
| plateaus. In Spain there are 87 sheep to | 28use the temperature of the roo™ | Cultural. Influence 
every 100 inhabitants—the next closest | Where you are sitting now had its origsn| . 
| density in Europe being 28 per 100 in|i™ Spain. |On Other Countries 
Italy. | Cork is by far the leading forest prod-| And the cultural life, too,/is magnifi- 
History tells us that the old Roman| ucts of that country, and it is one of the| cently revealed. The galleries, palaces, 
| togas were made of Spanish wool. The| Most important items in the Spanish ex-| churches, monasteries, and‘ private col- 
peculiarly gorgeous togas of the em-| port trade. Here again we encounter the | jections of the peninsula have loaned a 
perors had their origin at the two op-| influence of the United States. Ameri-| most marvelous array of representative 
posite énds of the Mediterranean—the | can companies have been pioneers in de-'/examples of Spanish triumphs in the 
wool coming from the Iberian Peninsula | veloping cork manufacture in Spain, anc| arts. These bring out clearly the cul- 
and the Tyrian purple dye from the far-|at present their subsidiaries operate tural influence of Spain on other coun- 
off coast of Syria. Spain, of course, is | highly efficient modern plants at several | tries of the world, including the United 
famous for Merino sheep, the name be-| points in the country. | States. 
ing derived from that of the Arab tribe| Manufacturing industry in Spain has} In beauty of buildings and grounds, 
called Beni-Merines, who are reputed to}shown a very great advance since the|the Barcelona and Seville expositions 
have brought from Africa this remark-|days before the outbreak of the Euro-|have probably never been surp . 
able breed, of animals, which excels ail|pean war. For example, the products|Superb architecture, wonderful foun- 
other sheép in weight and quality of | manufactured from ores and metals just|tains, and brilliant, vari-colored lights 
| fleece. about quadrupled between 1908 and 1927,| have been combined to produce an effect 4 
Sheep Played Part and the figure for the latter year was|of positive enchantment. They express— { 
: ‘ nearly 1,000,000,000 pesetas—something|the observer feels—the inner splendor ; 
In Discovery of America like $150,000,000. There is an important; and ambition of contemporary Spain. 
There is a story about Spanish sheep | machinery manufacturing industry—well| The Barcelona fair, as a Spanish na- 
which I have always considered interest- | distributed throughout Spain, but oc-| tional exposition, is to remain open all 
ing. It has to do with the “Mesta,” the | curring in most diversified form in Bar-| this year. 
| ancient sheepraisers’ guild or wool trust|celona. Textile industries are grouped Next Sunday at this time, in order to 
| of Spain. And one of the striking things | overwhelmingly in or near Barcelona, | conclude our present little excursion into 
the main port—this region affording the 
most favorable combination of coal, hy- 
droelectric power, and labor. There are 
2,000,000 cotton spindles in the Barcelona 
| district, and there are secondary textile 
| played a large part in making possible | centers in Malaga and Valencia—the lat- 
the discovery and conquest of América ter being the famous east coast city that 
| by Columbus, Cortes, De Soto, and their | was extolled in the song you all remem- | 
| gallant contemporaries. Many of our|ber, and which is celebrated, also, as 
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in a cigarette its 


TASTE / 


 coriieieints taste speaks = 
for itself—no amount of talk can tell 
you as much as one puff of its flavor. 

Taste Chesterfield—and you will rec- a 
ognize a distinct and pleasing flavor, a 
spicy fragrance, and a rich, wholesome 
“‘character’’ that is Chesterfield’s own. 

Good taste! What else counts half 
as much with critical smokers? How 
else could Chesterfield win and ho/d its 
immense popularity, ., 








“TASTE above everything ” f 
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DESERVED 





MILD, yes... and 
yet THEY SATISFY 


















































Labor 





’ , of ‘Federal Reserve 
Board for February and 

Early March Shows Fac- 

tory Rolls Unchanged 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

recent year. Slight seasonal increase 
was reported during early March. De- 
partment store sales in February con- 
tinued to be\ below the level of a year 





ago. ; 
_ Prices.—Wholesale prices of commodi- 
ties declined further during Febriaty, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
at 92.1 per cent of the 1926 average 
was at the lowest point since January, 
1922. Marked declines occurred during | 
the month in the prices of many agricul- 
tural products—grains, hides, 
and cotton; in certain imported raw ma- 


CEE 236) 


A 0 ntinue Downward Department of 


raw wool cultivator, 








Market opportunities for American 
exporters are | in the weekly an- 
nouncement of forei; trade openings 
made public Mar. 22 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Among products sought are piston 
rings, shovels, butchers’ machinery, den- 
tal instruments, trench diggers, rubber 
bands and numerous other articles. 

Markets in Scotland, Germany, Canada, 
Norway, Ecuador, Egypt, Japan, Argen- 
tina, France, Netherlands, and many 
other countries are included in the list, 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 

Agricultural implements, 44426, Dur- 
ban, South Africa (a); milking ma- 
chines, 44372, Oporto, Portugal (a); 
motors agricultural, crude oil or kero- 
sene, small, 44374, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a and p); pumps, brass, hand, 
44488, Oslo, Norway (a and p); shovels, 
duck-foot, hand-operated, for 

mhouses, 44457, Medicine Hat, 
anada (p); tractors, farm, small, 4 to 5 


terials, notably sugar and silk; and also| horsepower, 44454, Seville, Spain (a); 


fn textiles, petroleum, and pig iron. 


During the first part of March, a num-| 


ber of these commodities declined still 
further in price. Wheat and cotton) 
prices were considerably lower, and silver 
reached the lowest point on record. — 
the middle of the month, however, prices 
of cotton, hides, and silver had recovered 
somewhat. 

Bank credit.—Liquidation of credit at 
member banks continued throughout 
February and on Feb. 26 total loans and 
investments of member banks in leading 
cities were in about the same volume 
as in the early Summer of last year. 
During the following two weeks, how- 
ever, there was an increase of $230,000,- 
000 in loans and investments, chiefly in 
loans on securities. All other loans, 

ly for commercial purposes, in- 
creased slightly. 

From the middle of February to the 

‘ middle of March the volume of reserve 
bank credit outstanding decreased fur- 
ther by $90,000,000. This decline re- 
flected chiefly an increase in gold stock 
of $75,000,000 and a further decline of 
money in circulation, offset in part by 
some increase in member bank reserve 








000,000, the lowest level since early in 
1925; reserve bank holdings of bills de- | 
clined, while those of United States se- | 
curities increased. 

Money rates in the open market eased | 
further and bond yields declined rapidly | 
to the lowest level since 1928. At the | 
middle of March the discount rate at the | 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York was) 
reduced from 4 to 3% per cent, and the| 
rate at the Cleveland, Philadelphia and | 
San Francisco banks from 41% to 4 per) 
cent. 


Four Labor Disputes 
Announced Adjusted 


Three New Cases Reported for 
Week of March 16 











Four labor disputes were adjusted dur- 
ing the week ended Mar. 22, while three 
new cases were brought before the De- 
partment of Labor for settlement, ac- 
cording to the Director of the Concilia- 
tion Service, Hugh L. Kerwin. At the 
close of the week there were 59 strikes 
and 16 controversies awaiting adjust- 
ment by the Department. 

A list of the new cases follows: 

Plastefers and hod carriers, Long} 
Beach, Calif.—Strike of 239 men; wages | 
cut $3 per day. 

People’s Motorbus Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.—Strike of 700 chauffeurs; recogni- 
tion of union asked. 

Philadelphia Window Cleaning Con- 
tractors’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike of 150 window cleaners; renewal 
of union agreement. 

A list of the cases adjusted follows: 

Independent Theaters, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Strike of 67 operators; union agreement 
signed. 

Kettlewell Company, Detroit, Mich.— 
Strike of 70 pattern makers; wage scale 
restored upon completion of present | 
work. 

Garment Workers, Boston, Mass.--| 
Strike of 2,000 garment makers; allowed 
union recognition with 40-hour, five-day 
week. 

Troyer-Fox Manufacturing Co., Seat- | 
tle, Wash.—Controversy with 400 ma- 
chinists and helpers; time and a half 
allowed for overtime. 
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Customs Appeals 

Filed in the 
Court of Customs and |) 
Patent Appeals | 















A summary of appeals in customs 
eases filed in the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals to and including Appeal 
No, 3342 was published in previous is- 
sues. The summary of appeals filed sub- | 
sequently follows: 

No, 3343. F. N. Giavi v. United States. 
Tomato paste. A commodity made from to- 
matoes by removing the skins and seeds from 
and then subjecting the pulp to processes 
of cooking and drying. Held properly as- 
sessed at 40 per -—- ad valorem under para- | 
graph 770, tariff ac€é of 1922, is claimed duti- 
able at 15 per cent under last provision of 
said paragraph or in the alternative under 
Beresreph 773 of the same act. Appeal from 

Treasury Decision 43712. 

No. 3344. United States v. Frankel Im- 
porting Co. Beads. Merchandise classified 
as beaded trimmings held dutiable at 35 

r cent ad valorem under paragraph 1403, 

riff act of 1922, is claimed dutiable at 90 
per cent under paragraph 1430 of the same 
act. Appeal from Abstract No. 10812. 

No. 3345. United~States v. Schaeffer & 
Budenburg Corp. Glass tubing for ther- 
mometers. Glass tubes used as parts of ther- 





mometers held dutiable at 55 per cent ad | 


'. valorem under the fourth clause of para- 
eer 218, tariff act of 1922, are claimed 
“i le at 65 per cent under the same para- 

y ‘fi: Appeal from Treasury Decision 
at lo. 3346. Pitt & Scott v. United States. 

 Paintings—illustrations for magazines — 
+ purpose. Original oif paintings 

: ed for reproduction in a magazine as 
tions for a story held to be excluded 
paragraph 1704, tariff act of 1922, on 
ground that they are articles of utility, | 
relegated to paragraph 1449 of the same | 

w are claimed entitled to entry free of | 

as original paintings under paragraph 

Appeal from Treasury Decision 43830. 
















|perfumery, 44375, Hamburg, Germany 


| 44496, Liverpool, England, 


|); fruit (grapefruit), 44445, London, 
n 





tree-uprooting machinery, 44372, Oporto, 
Portugal (a); windmills, double geared, 
pumps, cylinders, etce., 44371, Durban, 
South Africa (a). 


Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, 44460, To- 
ronto, Canada (a);\ automobile acces- 
sories, spare parts, and garage equip- 
ment, 44360, Mexico City, Mexico (p); 
automobile accessories‘and parts, 44362, 


Commerce Lists Trade Opportunities in 
Various Foreign Markets 


Istanbul (Constantinople) Turkey (a); 


automobile asbestos brake linings, 44359, 
Hamburg, Germany (p); 


automobile | 


hardware and ornaments, 44357, Mon-| 


treal, Canada (a); 


automobile piston! Lumber and Prod 


rings, 44464, Oslo, Norway (p); automo- | 


bile spark plugs, 44361, 
Netherlands (a); automobile spark plugs, | 
44463, Valencia, Spain (a or p); automo- 
biles, secont=hand, 44459, Charleroi, Bel- 
gium (p); brake lining riveting machines, | 


44458, Basel, Switzerland (p); motor bus, 


hardware, 44465, Oslo, Norway (p);) 
motor trucks, light, low-priced, 44400,| 
Accra, Gold Coast, Africa (a); trucks, | 
low-priced, 44358, Shanghai, China (a). 


Chemicals: 





Production 


istry Production |Trench Diggers and Dentists’ Burrs 
Crows While Prices | 4mong American Goods Sought Abroad 


vanized sheets, 44380, Glasgow Scot- 
land (p); hardware, builders’, and small 
tools, 44384, London, England (s a); 
hardware, small, and mechanics’ tools, 
44478, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); 
hardware and tools, 44426, Durban, South 
Africa (a); lamps, and incandescent 
mantels, 44491, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a and p); metal ceilings, stamped, and 
expanded metal, 44478, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); pins, needles, buckles, 
etc., 44399, Johannesburg, South rica 
(p); Pipe fittings, galvanized,.and acces. 
sorieg, 44478, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(a); pipe and fittings, iron and galvan- 
ized, 44481, Mexico City, Mexico (a). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Plumbing fixtures, such as_ bath- 
tubs, lavatories, sinks, and closet 
bowls, 44481, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 
steel, chisel, 10,000 kilos per ship- 
ment, 44382, Ijlet, Netherlands (p);-steel 
forgings, wire dishwashers, hawsers, 
plates, and angle bars, 44381, Glasgow, 
Scotland (a); steel windows, joists, chan- 
nels, tees, angles, plates, etc., 44367 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); structural 
shapes, sheets, and tir plate, 44414, 
Dairen, Manchuria (p); tools, garden, 
such as_ shovels, rakes, hoes, and 
axes, 44431, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 
tools, hand, carpenters’ and mechanics’, 
44447, The H&gue, Netherlands (s a); 
tools, woodworking, 44403, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia (s a); wire for making nails, bed 
springs, and woveh wire fence, 44431, 
Mexico City, Mexico (a). 

Leather: 


Skivers, colored, 44466, Oslo, Norway | 
(a and p); upper and fancy leathers, 
44385, Vienna, Austria (a). 
ucts: 

Woodenware, 44384, London, England | 








Rotterdam, | (s a). 


Machinery: 2 


Bed, iron, making machinery, 44431, 
Mexico City, Mexico (a); biscuit: ma- 
chinery, 44456, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
bottling ‘machinery, 44431, Mexico City, 
Mexico (a); butchers’ machinery, includ- 
ing sausage-making equipment, 44455, 


| Wurzen, Germany (a and p); can and 
| tin seamers, 44418, Melbourne, Australia 
| (a and p); evaporators, apples, for sliced 


Ammonium sulphate, 44454, Buenos/or unsliced fruit, 44388, Saumur, France 
. balances. Member bank indebtedness at| Aires, Argentina (a and p); borax and|(p); jacks, heavy, for railroad and in- 

the reserve banks declined to $267,-| borate ore, 100 tons monthly, 44492, Glas-| dustrial use, 44387, Bombay, India. (p); 
gow, Scotland (p); ceresin and oleic acid; | net-making machinery, tennis, fish, mos- 
44374, Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p);/| quito, etc., 44402, Johannesburg, South 


chemicals, heavy, 44469, Toronto, Can-| Africa (p); peanut (in shell) salting 
ada (a); cyanide preparations, 4454, Se-| machinery, 44401, Johannesburg, South 
Spain (a); deodorizers and naph-| Africa (p); presses, horizontal, for ex- 
44406, Montreal, Canada (a| tracting oil and water from herring meal, 
44415, Goteborg, Swe- | 44487, Hamburg, Germany (p); pressing 
den (a); lead arsenate, lime sulphur, bor-| machinery, steam, 44489, Glasgow, Scot- 


ville, 
thalene cake, 
and p); fertilizers, 


deaux mixture, and nicotine dust, 44411, 
Johannesburg, South — (a); lead 
dxide powder, 5 to 10 s shipments, 
44373, Vienna, 
red, 44410, Bergen, Norway (p); 





feppermint, spearmint, and other essen- | 


tial oils, 44405, Liverpool, England (a or 
p); paints, varnishes, and hitrocellulose 
lacquers, 44468, Stettin, Germany (a and 
p); paints and varnishes, 44363, Verona, 
Italy (a); photograph developing chemi- 
cals, 44409, Giza, Egypt (p); potassium, 
copper, and zinc cyanides; chromic acid; 
nickel and nickel ammonium sulphates, 
44462, Dresden, Germany (p);_ rosin, 
44374, Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p); 
rosin, 20 to 30 tons per shipment, 44355, 
Rome, Italy (p); tar, coal, crude, 44412, 
Quebec, Canada (a and p); welding com- 
pounds, 44467, Milan, Italy (a); zinc ox- 
ide, 44413, London, England (p). | 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: | 
Cosmetics, toilet preparations, and 


(p); cosmetics and toilet preparations, 
44481, Cairo, Egypt (a); medicines, pre- 
pared, perfumery, and pharmaceuticais, 
44376, Rangoon, India (a); medicines, 
prepared, pharmaceuticals, perfumes, 
and toliet preparations, 44493, Val- 
paraiso, Chile (a); perfumes and toilet 
preparations, 44470, Vienna, Austria (a). 


Electrical Appliances: 

Driers, hand, electric, 44483, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); household electrical 
appliances, 44482, Leiden, Netherlands 
(a or p); lighting sets, farm, 44377, 
Tokyo, Japan (p); radio receivers, loud 
speakers, and accessories, 44494, Madrid, 
Spain (s a); radio sets and accessories, 
44497, Messina, Italy (a); signs, electric, 
(a); steel- 
work and switchgear, outdoor 110 K. V., 
44484, Wellington, New Zealand (p); 
vibrators, electric, for facial massage, 
44495, London, England (a). 
Foodstuffs: 

Blood, dried, 44449, Hamburg, Ger- 
man (a); canned apples, 44452, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); canned asparagus and sal- 
mon, 44451, Durban, South Africa (a); 
canned foods, especially fruit, 44481, 
Cairo, Egypt (a); canned fruit, 44378, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); canned fruit, 
44448, Hamburg, Germany (a); canned 
fruit and Seuentien. especially aspara- 
gus, sirup fruits, and bananas, 44441, 
Nantes, France (a); canned Porto Rican 
grapefruit, 44444, London, England (a); 
canned salmon and lobster, 44437, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); cattle feed, 44415, 
Goteborg, Sweden (a); cocoanut, toasted, 
44452, Glasgow, Scotland (p); fats, edi- 
ble, and lard, 44447, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); fish (dried shrimp), 44446, Bremer- 
haven, Germany (a); fish (smoked her- 
rings and lobsters) and codfish, 44439, 
San Juan, Porto Rico (a); flour, 44378, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); flour, 44452, 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); flour, self-rising, 
44442, Helsingfo.-, Finland (a); fruit, 
44438, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); fruit (ap- 
ples). 44441, Nantes, France (a); fruit, 
44450, Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); 
fruit, dried, 44378, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); fruit, dried (prunes), 44437, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); fruit, dried (sultanas 
and currants), 44452, Glasgow, Scotland 


gland (a); grain, 44378, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); mushroom spawn, steril- 
ized, 44443, Liverpool, England (p); pork 
products, 44471, San Juan, Porto Rico 
(a); rice, 44471, San Juan, Porto Rico 
(a); seeds, sunflower, 44440, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); sugar, sirup, and mo- 
lasses, 44452, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
vegetables (potatoes), 44437, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil (a). 
Iron, Steel, Hardware: 7 

Aluminum, iron and galvanized iron 
kitchen ware, 44490, Quebec, Canada 
(p); bombs, smoke, floating, for naval 


vessels, 44383, The Hague, Netherlands | 
(a); burners, oil, for central heating, | 


44482, Leiden, Netherlands (a or p); 
cookers, pressure domestic, 44416, Lon 
don, England (a); eyelets, brass, for 
mail bags, tents. awnings, etc., 300,000, 


Austria (a and p); lead,| ¢TY,. f 
oils, textile machinery, 


! City, 





43468, Mexico City, Mexico (p); Gal- 


land (p); pumps, marine, 44488, Oslo, 
Norway (a and p); sheet-metal-working 
machinery, ahd metal stamping machin- 
44431, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 
especially sewing, 
padding and basting, 44489, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); trench diggers, etc., 44386, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a and p); wire work- 
ing machinery (for woven wire fencing, 
bed springs, nails, etc.), 44431, Mexico 
City, Mexico (a); woodworking ‘ma- 
chinery, 44403, Sydney, Australia (s a). 
Minerals: 

Asbestos sheets, 44380, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p); cement, portland, 44379, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil (a); lead ore, wol- 
fram, schleclite, zinc dust, ete., 44413,! 
London, England (p); metal, nonferrous, 
44414, Dairen, Manchuria (p); ozokerite, 
44374, Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p); 
roofing, composition, 44412, Quebec, Can- 
ada (a and p); tripoli, 44462, Dresden, 
Germany (p); zinc sheets, 44414, Dairen, 
Manchuria (p). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 


Boxes, shipping, corrugated and fiber, | 
44389, Nantes, France (a or p); con-| 
tainers, paper and pasteboard, for soap, 
oil, grease, etc., 44370, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); pails, fiber, for water, 44369, 
Quebec, Canada (p); printing machines 
for jute and canvas bags, 44368, Mexico 
Mexico (p); printing presses, 
revolution, for high-grade magazine 
work, 44428, London, England (a); wood 
pulp, 44390, Antwerp, Belgium (a); 
wood pulp, 44429, Milan, Italy (a); wrap- 
ping paper, especially for fruit; and pa- 
per bags, 44471, San Juan, P. R. (a); 
wrapping paper, fruit, 44404 Sao Paulo,! 
Brazil (a); writing paper, boxed 44392, 
Quebec, Canada (p). 
Petroleum and Products: | 


Gasoline and kerosene, 44427, Tientsin, 
China (a); oil, fusel, 5,000 kilos or more, 
44364, Roermond, Netherlands (p); oils, ' 
lubricating, cylinder, 44866, Budapest, 
Hungary (a); petroleum oils and jellies, 
medicinal, 44365, Melbourne, Australia 
(a and p). 

Rubber Goods: 


Automobile step plate mats, 44461, 
Vancouver, Canada (a or p); balloons, 
rubber, 44481, Cairo, Egypt (a); bands, 
rubber, 44430, Guayaquil, Ecuador (p); 
hose, and pump diaphragms, rubber, 
44391, The Hague, Netherlands (p); 

ackings, rubber and composition, 44431, 

exico City, Mexico (a); sheet rubber, 
unvulcanized, 44472, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land (p). 
Soaps: 

Toilet 
tria (a). 
Specialties: 

Adding machines, duplicators, and ac- | 
cessories, 44393, Quebec, Canada (a or 
p); adding and calculating machines, and 
cash registers, 44395, Buenos Aires, Ar- | 
gentina (p); books (fiction), cheap, 44392, 
Quebec, Canada (p); clocks, striking each 
quarter of an hour, 44486, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); combs, toilet brushes, and 
manicure sets, 44470, Vienna, Austria 
(a); dental instruments, 44473, Montreal, 
Canada (a and p); furniture (chairs and 
tables), for garden, beach, and Summer 
house use, 44394, Madrid, Spain (s a); 
glass for building construction, 44367, 


- 


soaps, 44470, Vienna, Aus- 


eee 
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machines, automatic, 44408, Cape Town, 
South Africa (p). 


Textiles: 


Bags, burlap and jute, 44476; San 
Juan, R. P. (a); canvas shoe cloth, 44422, 


Helsingfors, Finland (a); collars and 
cuff sets, women’s, 44399, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); cord, cable, and low- 
priced tape, 44435, Montreal, Canada (a 
and p); cotton duck for tent purposes, 
44434, Helsingfors, Finland (p); cotton 
piece goods, 44399, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (p); cotton piece goods, 44420, 
Montreal, Canada (a); cotton piece 
goods, especially duck, blue indigo prints, 
and trouserings, 44396, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (p); cotton print goods, 44424, 
Montreal, Canada (a); cotton voiles, 
44432, Calcutta, India (a and p); cotton 
voiles and fancy prints, 44478, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); elastics for sashes 
and garters, 44478, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); haberdashery, 44477, Stock- 
holm, Sweden (a and p); hair, hog, pro- 
cessed, dyed and gray, 44485, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); hammocks and umbrellas, 
for garden, beach, and Summer house 
use, 44394, Madrid, Spain (s a); hand- 
kerchiefs, cotton and silk, men’s and chil- 
dren’s, 44399, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (p); hats, sunshade, straw, 44475, 
Johannesburg, South Africa (a); hosiery, 
cotton, men’s, 44420, Montreal, Canada 
(a); hosiery, silk, full fashioned, 44478, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); hosiery 
and underwear, silk, 44481, Cairo, Egypt 
(a); knit goods, 44425, Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia (a); leather, imitation, 44397, 
London, England (a); leather, imitation, 
44433, Montreal, Canada (a); leather, 
imitation, and oilcloth, 44479, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a); linoleum and imitation leather, 
44419, Madrid, Spain (a); rayon and 
satin fabrics, 44436, Glasgaw, Scotland 
(p); rayon and silk goods, 44478, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (a); rayon and silk 
print goods, 44424, Montreal, Canada 
(a); rope, cotton, and seine twine, for 
fishing purposes, 44480, Vancouver, Can- 
ada (a); shirts, silk, 44398, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); silk goods, 44425, Brno, 
Czechoslovakia (a); suits and overcoats, 
ready-made, 44477, Stockholm, Sweden 
(a and p); tape, linen, cottdn, and silk, 
44399, Johannesburg, South Africa (p); 
textile goods, 44481, Cairo, Egypt (a); 
trimmings, hair, canvas and other, 44436, 
Glasgow, Scotland (p); underwear 
(singlets), 44396,. Hamburg, Germany 
(p); wool coating, Fall wear, 44421, To- 
ronto, Canada (a); yarns, worsted and 
others, 44423, Greiz, Germany. 





Envelope Makers to Hold 
Trade Practice Meeting 





A trade practice conference fot the 
envelope manufacturers’ industry has 
been authorized by: the“ Federal Trade 
Commission. No time or place has been 
determined for the meeting, but’ Com- 
missioner C, W. Hunt has been named 
to preside. Between 75 and 85 per eent 
of the volume of business is expected 
to be represented. 

Among subjects to be discussed at the 
conference are: Inducing breach of con- 
tract, defamation of a competitor or dis- 
paragement of his goods, imitation of 
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Montana—Juries—Summoning—Privilege of Presenting Excuse to Judge Per- 


Notation on jury summons giving person summoned the privilege of pre- 
personally before the specified date did not 
invalidate jury panel.—School District No. 2, State ex rel. v. Carroll, District 
(Mont. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 236, Mar. 24, 19380. \ 


Minnesota—Death by Wrongful Act—Actions—Evidence—Pecuniary Condi- 
tion of Parents—Admissibility in Action for Death of Eight-year Old Daugh- 


Evidence as to pecuniary condition of parents held admissible in action 
for death of eight-year old daughter.—Luther, Special Admin., v. Dornack. 
(Minn. Sup. Ct.)\—V U. S. Daily, 239, Mar. 24, 1930. 


Nebraska—Animals—Testing for Tuberculosis—Validity of Statute—Dis- 


A statute providing for the testing for tuberculosis, of breeding cattle and 
for the summary destruction of infected animals is not void for discrim- 
ination, although it does not apply to feedin 
(Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—V 








cattle.—Spillman, State ex 
. S. Daily, 237, Mar. 24, 1930. 


Unassembled Sailboats 
Held to Be Subject to Duty 


New York, Mar. 22.— Sailhoats, 
brought into the United States not sus- 
ceptible of use as vessels until assembled, 
are dutiable, the United States Customs 
Court has just decided, at 33 1-3 per cent 
ad valorem, under the provision in para- 
graph Al0, tariff act of 1922, for manu- 
factures of wood. 

Claim of Thornley & Pitt and John M. 
Purnett, of San Francisco, for free entry 
is set aside in an opinion by Judge 
Waite, wherein it is pointed out that, un- 
less specifically exempted by statute) a 
“vessel” within the meaning of section 
3 of the Revised Statutes, must be such 
as therein described which_is brought 
into port under its own power or on its 
own bottom, and must be engaged in or 
in some sense related to commerce and 
navigation. (Protests Nos. 254804-G- 
35513, ete.) = 

Sustaining a protest of Stern Brothers, 
New York department store, the United 
States Customs Court finds that certain 
pin trays, composed in chief value of gold 
or silver ree metal, should have been 
assessed with duty at 60 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 399, rather 
than at 80 per cent, under paragraph 
1428. (Protest 387328-G-18794-29.) 








Farm Board Favors Change 
In Packers’ Consent Decree 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
Wilson and Co., and the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company. 

Armour and Company and Swift and 
Company on Aug. 10, 1929, filed two pe- 
titions in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia requesting that the 
court modify the decree entered in an 
antitrust suit against the large meat 
packing companies, due to altered eco- 
nomic conditions brought about by such 
developments as the chain-store move- 
ment, 

The decree that the packers desire 
modified prevents them from. engaging 
in any business of handling any food 
products except meat and meat products. 

It further prohibits the packers from 
owning stock or other interest in public 
stockyards market companies, or stock- 
yard railroads. 

The suit in which the so-called “pack- 
ers’? consent decree” was entered was 
begun by the Government in 1920, in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act of 1890, against the five principal 
meat packers and their subsidiaries, of 
whom the four mentioned above remain, 
charging them with an attempt to 
monopolize the Nation’s food suvnlv. 
a ———_————_—_—_—_—— 6 


trade marks or trade names, threats | 


of suit for patent or trade mark infringe- 
ment, enticement of employes, repudia- 


| tion of contracts, misbranding, deviation 


from standards, price discrimination, 
terms of sales, guaranteed prices, defini- 
tion of a qualified jobber, limitation of 
split deliveries and antidumping. 

(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


Gain in Daily. Average of Estimated Cost 


Of Building Operations Noted in Month 


daily average for February is above the 
average for January. 

Permits issued for new residential 
buildings during February showed an in- 
crease of 18.0 per cent over those issued 
during January in these 290 cities. 

There were 8,785 families provided for 
in the new dwellings which will be erected 
under the February permits, compared 
with 6,972 families provided for in the 
new dwellings fot which permits were 
issued in January. This is an increase 
of 26.0 per cent in February, compared 
with January. 


Nonresidential buildings were the only 
class of building to decrease, comparing 
the February with the January permits. 
The decrease in this class of building 
was 19.4 per cent. Additions, alterations 
and repairs showed an increase of 4.4 
per cent in February over January. 

Building Cost Estimated 

The table below shows the estimated 
cost of the new residential buildings, new 
nonresidential buildings, the total build- 





‘Table 1. 


of 25,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 
New residential buildings. 
in new dwelling houses, columns 3 and 4: 





Glasgow, Scotland (p); novelties, such as 
bridge prizes and souvenirs, 44392, Que- 
bee, Canada (p); office appliances, 44453, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); oars, ash, 
for ships’ lifeboats, 44407, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p); 44474, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
pails, fiber, for water, 44369, Quebec, 
Canada (p); pearl buttons, fresh water, 
44435, Montreal, Canada (a and 


) 
cographs and records, Gopocially auto- 


matic record-turning phonographs, 44356, | New, England 


Madrid, Spain (s a); sanitary supplies, 
44478, Buenos Aires, Argentina (a); sen- 
sitised paper for photostat work, 44409, 
Giza, Egypt (p); smokers’ articles, 44470, 
Vienna, Austria (a); tables for textile 


factories, 44489, Glasgow, Seotland (p); | 
| toys, 44481, Cairo, Egypt (a); typewrit- 


ers, 44395, Buenos Aires, Argentina (p): 
typewriters, carbons, and ribbons, 44453, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a and p); vending 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ing operations (ircluding alterations and 
repairs), and the number of families pro- 
vided for in 290 identical cities during 
January and February by geographic di- 
visions. 

Increases were shown in new residen- 
tial building operations in all of the 
seven districts except the New England 
States and the South Atlantic States. In 
the West North Central States the in- 
crease as shown by February permits 
over January permits for this class of 
building wes over 100 per cent. 

Increase*in total building operations 
were registered in the New England 
States, the East North Central States, 
the West North Central States, and the 
South Central States. In new nonresi- 
dential buildings four geographical di- 
visions registered decreases and three in- 
creases, comparing February with Jan- 
uary permits. Permits issued for addi- 
tions, alterations and repairs during Feb- 
ruary showed increases over those is- 
sued during January in four divisions and 


— decreases in thre: divisions. 


Estimated cost of new residential buildings, new nonresidential buildings, 
and total building operations in 290 cities of the United States having a population 


Estimated cost, columns 1 and 2; families provided for 


Jan., 1930 Feb., 1930 Jan., 1930 Feb., 1930 

a MMAIORS | occ icrcsncccceccccabons $2,252,100 $2,053,900 418 389 
Middle Atlantic ....sccccccsesece «+++ 10,710,865 15,018,670 2,027 2,504 
East North Central ....cccsccccdeces 7,650,128 8,435,746 1,360 1,293 
West North Central ............ dooce 763,565 1,540,54 214 437 
ED, |, a6. ooh o06h0e exe dnaed 4,399,491 2,665,72! 756 553 
Pt ME icsncssoweesooccs cenane 2,934,902 5,066,231 823 1,241 
Mountain and Pacific .......seceeeees 6,761,710 7,072,114 1,374 2,368 
Ps.) esta chbe a taes 065’ +++ 835,472,761 $41,852,923 6,972 8,785 

Wee CORSOl ChANEG .ceiciccesscccetnbee cebs Vous BE pcccens cad 26.0 
Or ee GR0664SRe SLMEE TET oi... ccc cocectecs: 


New nonresidential buildings. 


Per cent of change 
Daily average 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee, 


*Decrease. 


Pew eee eee eeeee seee 


Estimated cost, columns 1 and 2; total construction 
; phon- (including alterations and repairs), columns 3 and 4: 








Jan., 1930 Feb., 1930 Jan., 1980 Feb., 1930 
Wasn't tseddlébeccece «oes» $3,409,240 . $4,112,491 $7,350,815 $7,353,477 
Si Middle. Afttantle sisecccecccccvce sees» 23,677,400 15,696,597 41,151,624 37,261,634 
Bast North Central ...ccccccccccccces 12,956,355 16,229,032 23,186,401 27,480,917 
West North Central ............ eooee 1,078,765 2,250,875 2,403,799 4,613,393 
|} South Atlantic )........e.ceesece eevee (5,275,017 3,541,104 11,021,018 7,496,087 
TREE ORSON | 0'k.b Ls dc cbc cbeceseteters 2,929,594 3,728,800 7,282,388 9,867,403 
| Mountain and Pacific .........eeeeee: 12,076,241 4,917,987 20,989,243 14,441,085 
MOTT. a vind opi ihes'nedescaaeen $61,402,612 $49,476,886 $113,335,288 $108,513,996 

. . 


19.4 4.3 
$1,767,031 $3,655,977 \ $3,875,499 


AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
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State Court Decisions 











Panel Not Invalidated by Directions 
For Obtaining Excuses From Jury Duty. 





Unwarranted Evasion of Service by Citizens Denounced in’ 
Opinion by Montana Supreme Court 





State of Montana: Helena. : 


Evasion of jury duty by the so-called 
“best” citizens has been denounced by the 
Supreme Court of Montana in an opinion 
on an applicationsfor a writ_of prohibi- 
tion involving an attack on a jury panel. 

The court declared that “jury service 
brings the citizen into contact with the 
law, and makes him a constituent part of 
legal administration, It gives him the 
sort of training that is needed in a peo- 
ple who are to live under free institu- 
tions.” 

The court referred to the evasion of 
jury duty as one ground for the frequent 
criticism of legal administration and ad- 
monished trial judges to. “harden their 
hearts against excuses earnestly urged 
but too often lacking in merit.” 

The relator challenged the jury fanel 
on the ground that the persons sum- 
moned were instructed to present their 
excuses personally to the judge any time 
before the date set. The court overruled 
the contention and held that the jury had 
been properly summoned. 





STATE EX REL; SCHOOL DISTRICT 
No. 2, ETC., 
Vv. 


WILuiAM E. CARROLL, DISTRICT 
JUDGE ET AL. 
Montana Supreme Court. 
No. 6653. 


Har.tow PrAseE, T. J. Davis, and H. J. 
FREEBOURN, for relator; EARL N. 
GENZBERGER, and’ Epwin M. LAMB, for 
respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 27, 1930 


CALLAWAY, C. J.—Application for a 
writ of prohibition. The subject matter 
of this inquiry is the legality of the jury 
panel which was in attendance upon de- 

artment 2 of the district court of Silver 
Soe County“on Feb. 13, 1930. On that 
day, pursuant to a prior setting, there 
came on for trial a cause in which Mar- 

aret McBride was plaintiff and School 
Pistrict No. 2 of Silver Bow County_was 
defendant. When the cause, was called 
the defendant announced itself not ready 
for trial and interposed a challenge to 
the array or panel of jurors then before 
the court. The court, after hearing the 
evidence presented, denied the challenge; 
hence this application. Relator urges 
three grounds for its challenge. 


Panel Not Affected by 
Failure to File New List 


1. The first is, in short, that relator 
is entitled to a jury drawn from the| 
1930 jury list while the one in attendance | 
was drawn from the 1929 list. The 
challenged jury was drawn Dec, 17, 1929, 
impaneled Jan. 2, 1930, and is still 
serving. 

The jury commissioners met on the 
second Monday of January pursuant to 
statute and entered upon their duties. 





(Sec. 8896, RK. C. 1921.) While the sta- 
tute requires the jury commissioners to 
select from the last assessment roll of 
the county and to make a list of the 
names of all persons qualified to serve 
as trial jurors (sec. 8897), and to de- 
liver the list to the clerk of the district 
court “within five days after the méet- 
ing,” (sec. 8898), the list had not been 
delivered to the clerk on Feb. 13. The 
cause of the delay is no satisfactorily 
explained. Sy 

That the jury commissioners, for a 
good or a poor reason, apparently have 
failed to comply with the provisions of 
the statute will not be permitted to para- 
lyze the functions of the courts. ‘ 
district court had in attendance a jury 
panel, which, if selected, drawn, sum- 
moned and notified as prescribed by law, 


| was not affected by the fact that on the| 


day of the trial the jury commissioners 
had not returned the jury list for 1930. 


State ex rel. Clark v. District Court, 86| and sufficient reasons. 


Mont.—, — Pac. —, is not in -point;*in 
that case the jury list for 1930 had been 
filed before a jury drawn and summoned 
from the 1929 list had been impaneled. 


To that extent, or when, a regular! have erred nor to have affected the in- 
jury panel in attendance upon the court | 
may be affected by a failure of the jury| 


commissioners to perform their duty we | 


are not now called upon to decide. 
Obiter: It would seem that a failure to 

file the new jury list, in accordance with 

the statutory direction, should not be 


held to affect an otherwise unexceptional 


jury panel in attendance upon the court. 
Why, if the court has a jury panel quali- 
fied to function, should the delay men- 
tioned obstruct the orderly process of the 
administration of justice? Nor does fil- 
ing the new jury list ipso facto cut off the 
life of a panel in attendance. It must be 
borne in mind that after the new list 
is filed a reasonable time is required to 
make the jurors whosé names appear 
thereon available for service. (Secs. 
8889, 8902-8904, 8910, 8912, 8922.) But, 
a jury being required for the trial of 
cases, the services of the jurors whose 
names appear upon the new. jury list 
should be commanded with all speed; 
otherwise a jury drawn from the old list 
might be held for service indefinitely, 
which is clearly not within the spirit of 
the law, 


Summons to Jurors 


Is Held to Be Valid 

2. It is argued that the jurors of which 
the panel is composed were illegally sum- 
moned, in that the summons used by the 
sheriff “was in the alternative and not 


The} 





judge any time before the date set and 
present your excuse to him. No tele- 
Phone calls ‘will be accepted. Your pets 
sonal attendagce is required.” 

There is nothing equivocal about the 
language gppearing over the signature 
of sheriff; it is a positive command that; 
the person summoned appear at the court- 
house at a’ definite time, then and there 
to/serve as a petit juror. While we do 
not agree that the language following 
the abbreviation “N. B.”—nota bene—' 
note well—has the effect ascribed to it 
by counsel for relator, we do not ap+’ 
prove its use. Drcubtless the purpose is 
to save expense, the reason being that 
if a person summoned to serve as a trial 
juror has a good excuse, he may be re-" 
lieved from appearing upon the return 
day and thus the county will not be re- 
quired to pay the fee which it would 
have to pay if he presented himself a 


the opening of court and was then ex- 


cused. Nevertheless it cannot be gain- 
said that the notice has the effect of* 
suggesting to a prospective juror who 
does not desire to serve that he jnter- 
view the judge in private. Many‘a man 
will not present an excuse of doubtful 
merit before a crowded court room 
which he will tenaciously urge upon the 
judge in private, especially if he is wellg 
acquainted with that officer. 

_ We overrule the contention that the 
jury was not properly summoned but 
shall advert to the subject of excuses 
under the next head. \ 


Excusing of Jurors 


Within Court’s Power 


8. The third point is that “a number 
of jurors actuallv drawn and served were 
excased from attendance irregularly and 
illegally, not in open court, nor at the 
time set for the return of the venire, for 
reasons not made known in open court.” 

The facts are that on Dec. 17, 1929, 
Judge Carroll found the business of his 
departrhent required the presence of a 
jury for the trial of eivil cases, and there 
being no jury then in attendance, it was 
regularly ordered that a trial jury of 100 
names be drawn and summoned to at- 
tend on Jan. 2, 1980. The drawing hav- 
ing been made, list made up, and cer- 
tificate given to the sheriff, that officer 
summoned 61 of the 100 persons drawn. 
Prior to the return day the court excused 
14 of the 61, and on the return day made 
a formal order excusi#~ them; he told! 
those excused they need not be present 
on the return day. 

Apparently others were excused on the 
return day, for but 35 were impaneled, 
That number Judge Carroll has found, 
from his years of experience, is sufficient 
for the transaction of civil business in 
his court; and during the trial of cases 
from Jan. 3, 1930, to Feb. 13 it had not 
been necessary to summon additional 
jurors. Of the 14 excused prior to the 
return day 7 were not qualified to serve; 
1 was under age, 1 over 70, 1 unable to 
hear, 1 a woman, 1 not a resident of Mon- 
tana, 2 not citizens. Three was unable 
to serve because of illness. 

The other 5 were of a different 
character, the excuses not going to the 
competency or ability of the jurors to 
serve. One “presented a business excuse 


as a traveling salesman.” Another west 


“a man of family, and under labor con- 
ditions would lose his job, and his fam- 
ily would suffer detriment.” The judge 
stated “that in each instance of appli- 
cation for leave to be excused from jury 
service good and sufficient reasons were 
presented to the judge in person, and 
considered by him and finally passed 
upon on Jan. 2, 1930.” As is seen, these 
excuses fall into two groups, the first 
embracing those not qualified, or unable 
to serve, and the second those excused 
by the judge for what he termed good 


Jury Service Said 
To Be Civic Duty 


Clearly the court cannot be said to 


tegrity of the panel in excusing any of 
those in group one. The law does not’ 
require absurdities. Surely-no one will 


|be heard to say that the judge erred 


in excusing a woman, a youth under age, 
a nonresident of the State, or a person 
unable by reason of sickness to rise” 
from his bed. It is the duty of the 
court to retain upon the panel only those 
who are competent, as defined in sec- 
tion 8890, R. C. 1921, and the judge 
clearly has the right to excuse those 
who are not. 

Section 8994, R. C. 1921, declares: 

A juror must not be excused by a court for 
slight or trivial cause, or for hardship or in- 
convenience to his business, but only when 
material injury or destruction to his prop- 
erty, or of property intrusted to him, is 
threatened, or when his own health, or the. 
sickness or death of a member of his family, 
requires*his absence. 

One design of this statute is to” pro- 
hibit courts and judges from heeding the 
plaints of those to whom jury service is 
distasteful. The law does not seek 
merely to obtain a sufficient aumber of 
men to constitute a trial jury. It is con- 
cerned with the cqutmeatilae of the jury. 


| Its purpose is to have in attendance upon 


the court men suited for jury service 
drawn from the various walks of life. 
For, as the eminent Judge Cooley has 
said in speaking of juries as triers of 
facts, “the law has established this tri- 
bunal because it is believer. that, from its 


91 absélute requirement to attend upon| numbers, the mode of their selection, and 


the return day”; that the summons au- 
thorized the jurors to interview the judge 
privately and be excused in advance of 
the return day. 

When the court has made its order for 
the attendance of a jury in accordance 
with section 8902 and the Clerk has drawn 
the required number of jurors from jury 
box No. 1, made a copy of the list of the 
names of those drawn, certified the same, 
and delivered the certificate to the sheriff 
for service (sections 8903-8904), the 
sheriff is required to summon the per- 
sons named to attend court at the time 
mentiéned in the order. (Sections 8910- 
8912.) . 

The statute does not prescribe any 
form of summons for this purpose. Upon 
an inspection of the summons used it ap- 

ears that the juror is “commanded to 
- and appear in department No, 2 be- 
fore W. E. Carroll, judge, at the court- 
house in Butte, county and State afore- 
said,” at a definite time, then and there 
to serve as a petit juror, The summons 
is signed and dated by the sheriff. 
Underneath there is the following: 
“N, B.—If you have a good reason why 
you should not serve as a juror, then re- 
turn this summons, personally, to the 


| 


the fact that the jurors come from all 
classes of society, they are better cal. 
culated to judge of motives, weigh proba- 
bilities, and take what may be called a 
common-sense view of a set of circum- 
stances involving both act and intent, 
than any single man, however pure, wise, 
and eminent he may be.” eople v. 
Garbutt, 17 Mich. 9.) 

The purpose goes still deeper. Jury 
service brings the citizen into contact’ 
with the law, and makes him a constitu- 
ent part of legal administration. It gives | 
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Statute Compelling 
Tuberculosis: Tests 
Of Cattle Sustained 


? 
Discrimination in Exempt- 


ing Feeding Stock Justi- 

fied by Difference in De- 

gree of Menace 
el 
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State of Nebraska: | 
Lincoln. 
A statute providing for the testing 
far tuberculosis, of breeding cattle has 
been held valid by the Supreme* Court 
of *‘Nebraska as against the contention 
that it discriminates between such cattle 
and feeding cattle. The court held that 
the menace to public, health from the 
existence of tuberculosis in breeding cat- 
tle warranted the legislature in making 
a distinction between such cattle and 
feeding cattle. 





STATE EX REL. O. S. SPILLMAN, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
v. 


WILLIAM SPLITTBERGER ET AL. 


Nebraska Supreme Court. 
No. 27060. 7 


Opinion of the Court 


DEAN, J.—This action was begun by 
the State in the District Court for 
Wayne County on the relation of O. S. 
ipillman, then attorney general, as 
laintiff, to enjoin William Splittgerber 
and Gus Splittgerber, defendants, from 
“obstructing or preventing by force or 
otherwise any member or ag’ent of the 
department of agriculture,” hereinafter 
called the department, from applying 
the tuberculin test to defendants’ cattle, 
pursuant to the provisions of chapter 
12, Laws 1927. 
the act is unconstitutional and they seek 
by cross-petition to have the agents of 
the department enjoined and restrained 
from entering their premises for the 
purpose of applying the tuberculin test 
to defendants’ cattle. The court found 
for the plaintiff and the defendants 
Splittgerber h appealed. 


Statutory Provisions Quoted 


Section 1, article I, chapter 12, Laws 
1927,/follows: 

The department of agriculture shall be 
vested with the power and charged with 
the duties of protecting the health of live 
stock in Nebraska, of detetmining and em- 
Ploying the most efficient and practical 
means for the prevention, suppression, con- 
trol and eradication of dangerous, infec- 
tious, contagious or otherwise transmis- 
sible diseases among domestic animals, and 
to tant end of placing in quarantine any 
county or part of any county, or any pri- 
vate premises, or private or public stock- 
yards, and of quarantining any domestic 
animal or animads infected with such dis- 
ease or which have been, or are suspected 
of having been, exposed to infection there- 
from, and of killing any animal so infected, 
and of regulating. or prohibiting the arrival 
into and departure from and movement 
@vithin the State of animals infected with 
such disease or exposed, or suspected of 
having been exposed, to the cause, infection 
or contagion therefrom, and, at the cost of 
the owner, of detaining any domestic ani- 
mal found in violation of any departmental 
or statutory regulation or prohibition. 

Art. II, ch. 12, Laws 1927, provides 

enerally that when a petition signed by 

0 per cent or more of the owners of 51 

er cent of breeding cattle in a county, 
Yas disclosed by the last assessment rolls, 
shall be presented to the department ask- 
ing that all breeding cattle herds be 
tested for tuberculosis, the department 
shall fix a time for a hearing upon the 
petition and shall cause a notice to be 
published in the county for three weeks 
previous to the time fixed for such in- 
spection. The act also provides that 
when the petition is declared sufficient, 
the department shall thereupon declare 
the county in which the petitioners re- 
side an area for the inspection, examina- 
tion, and testing of the breeding cattle 
therein for tuberculosis. 





shall be fixed and a notice thereof pub- 
lished for the inspection of such breed- 
ing cattle. The act also provides that 
steers and other cattle in feed lots, being 
fed for market, and steers brought in for 
feeding and grazing purposes, shall be 
exempt from such test when kept apart 
from the tested cattle under the rules of 
the department. And the law also pro- 
vides for compensation to the owner for 
any animals found affected with tubercu- 
losis and subsequently slaughtered. The 
foregoing requirements were substan- 
tially complied with by the department 
in apt time for making the inspection 
complained of. 


Discrimination Protested 


The record discloses that from Jan. 10 
July 30, 1927, a total of 1,188 herds of 
reeding cattle, numbering 17,426 cattle 
Yn all, were tuberculin tested and all of 
_this testing was performed in Wayne 
County on a cooperative basis ‘between 
the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the State department. 
A test of defendants’ cattle was com- 
menced May 16, 1927, and completed 
ay 21, and 80 head of cattle were tested 
and of this number 5 were classified as 
reactors to the tuberculin test and were 
shipped to Omaha. The chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry testified that 
these five cattle were appraised as to 
their value but the records of the depart- 
ment do not show whether payment has 
been made in part by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and in part by the State govern- 
ANent, as the defendants had not then 
signed the necessary papers. _A~ witness, 
being called in respect of this feature, 
testified that, so far as they were able 
to discover, the testing of all of the herds 
of breeding cattle in Wayne County had 
been completed, with the exception of 
the defendants’ cattle, and that an order 
was issued accrediting the county. This 
witness also testified that after the dis- 
covery of tuberculosis among defendants’ 
cattle, such cattle were placed in quar- 
antine. 


Different Degree of Menace 


Denial is made by defendants that all 
of the herds of cattle in Wayne County 
have been tuberculin tested and the con- 
tention is made that tubercular cattle are 
feeding on each side of the pasture in 
which defendants have their breeding 


cattle and that the feeding cattle mingle | 


with defendants’ cattle and no effort has 
been made by the department to test 
any of such feeding cattle for tubercu- 
lesis. They also contend that the law 

erning the testing of breeding. cattle 

unconstitutiona] in that it discrimi- 
nates between such cattle and feeding 
cattle and that both feeding and breed- 


Defendants contend that | 


v. 
| BATES VALVE BAG CORPORATION ET AL. 


When such area is established a time | spondent from engaging in the valve bag 
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PuBLisHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THe UNITED STATES DAILY 


Federal Court Decisions 


Dissolution Held Not 


Of Its Jurisdiction Over Cor poration 





Wilmington, Del.—The jurisdiction of 
a court, of equity over a suit charging 
a violation of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act has been sustained by the District 
Court for the District of Delaware in 
a case where the original respondent cor- 
poration, following the filing of the suit, 
had been dissolved by the transfer of all 
its business and assets to a foreign cor- 
poration. ‘ 

The fact of dissolution, though it de-| 
prived the original respondent of all 
power and opportunity to do any act 
in pursuance of the challenged con-! 
tracts involved, the court held, did not 
warrant the finding that the suit against! 
it had become moot or that the court 
should not retain jurisdiction to the| 
end and pass upon the legality of the 
challenged contracts. 

The opinion explains that the suit was, 
instituted against a Delaware corpora-| 
tion charging that certain contracts en-! 
tered into by it were in restraint of| 
competition. Following the filing of the | 
petition, the respondent answered in ef-| 
fect that it had been dissolved and that 
its assets and’ business had been trans-| 
ferred to a New York corporation. 


The Government, it is stated, then} 
filed a supplemental petition stating that | 
the assets and business of the original} 
respondent had been created into a New| 
Jersey corporation whose stock was held 
by the New York corporation, and} 
prayed that these foreign corporations} 
be made parties. 

The foreign corporations appeared to, 
contest the jurisdiction but the right of 
the court was sustained as against them. | 








UNITED STATES 


| 


District Court. D. Delware. 
No. 705. 
Memorandum. Opinion 
Mar. 11, 1930 

Morris, District Judge.—The petition 
of the United States, filed in January, 
1929, against Bates Valve Bag Corpo- 
ration, chartered under the laws of Dela- 
ware, charges the respondent with viola- 
tion of section 3 of the Clayton Act. It 
alleges that the respondent manufac- 
tures machines for packing cement and | 
like substances in yvalve bags. through | 
a filling tube comprising a part of the) 
machine. The bags have a narrow, val- | 
vular opening at one end for the intro- | 
duction of the filling tube. Upon the 
withdrawal of the tube after filling the 
bag, the weight of the material in the 
bag causes the valvular opening to close} 
and remain closed. 


Respondent Disclaims 
Interest in Sub ject.Matter 


The valve or valve bag was originally 
covered by a patent but the patent has 
long since expired. The machines em- 
body various features covered by patents 
owned by respondent. By reason thereof, 
the respondent has a monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of valve bag filling 
machines. The machines are disposed of 
under a contract which states that 
respondent reserves the title and that 
the person acquiring the possession 
has only a‘ license to have and} 
use the machine under _ specified} 
conditions and only so long as those con- 
ditions are observed. The condition here 
complained of is that the user of the 
machine shall not manufacture valve| 
bags or buy valve bags from any one} 
other than those specified persons li- 
censed by the respondent to manufacture 
and sell such bags. The effect of this 
restriction, it is asserted, has Ybeen “to 
substantially lessen competition” by pre- 
venting bag makers not named by the re- 


trade. The petitioner prayed, among 
other things, that the contracts between 
the respondent and the users of the Bates 
machines be adjudged and decreed to be| 
null and void, in so far as they restrain 
the user of the machine in the manufac- 
ture, purchase or use of valve bags, and 
that the respondent be perpetually en- 
joined from enforcing the challenged con 
——————————$—$K—K$FLC<<VW—KLK—KK$$<$< Sy 


legislature to provide for the inspection 
of feeding cattle is a discrimination 
against the owners of breeding cattle as 
asserted. Feeding cattle are of course 
raised for market and must necessarily 
pass through many stages of inspection 
and the like before the. meat product 
finally reaches the public for consump- 
tion. That the existence of tuberculosis 
in breeding and dairy cattle is a menace 
to the public health both of infants and 
adults is a matter of common knowledge. 


The act in question here has been con- 
strued by us in State v. Heldt, 115 Neb. 
435, wherein this court, in a well rea- 
soned opinion by our late lamented asso- 
ciate, Judge George A. Day, announced 
the following rule: 

It is within the province of the legisla- 
ture in the exercise of police power to re- 
quire the examination, inspection, and test- 
ing of cattle for bovine tuberculosis, and 
if such disease is found to exist, to make 
provisions for the summary destruction of 
the diseased animals, 

And in the present case, as in State v. 
Wallace, 117 Nebr. 588, we reaffirm the 
pronouncement in the Heldt case in every 
material particular. State v. Kistler, 
ante page —, 227 N. W, 319. 


that the legislature is warranted in iis 
solicitude for the public health and wel- 
fare as disclosed by the facts in the 
present case. The welfare of the public 
requires that the owners of breeding cat- 
tle submit such animals to the tuberculin 
test and, in the exercise of the police 
power, reasonable measures may be pro- 
vided by the legislature for carrying out 
the requirement.. Fevold v. Board of 
Supervisors, —— Ia, ——, 210 N. W. 139. 
‘nd the legislature may use its discre- 
tion in placing a distinction between the 
testing of breeding cattle and feeding 
cattle when the object to be accomplished 
is for the public interest. In Schulte v. 
Fitch, —— Minn. : N. W. 719, 
the Minnesota court makes this timely 
observation: 

Statutes to promote and protect the pub- 
lie health by suppressing tuberculosis 
among domestic animals are for a public 
Purpose. Laws for promoting, and protect- 
ing the public health are liberally eon- 
strued to accomplish the intended pur- 
pose, , 


In view of the facts before us and of 








: cattle are susceptible to tubercu- 


Is \ ‘ 
Ww not think the'omission by the 


the law applicable thereto we conclude 
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Monopolies 


to Deprive Court 


ditions in the contracts heretofore made 
and from making any similar contracts. 

By an amended answer filed Apr. 30, 
1929, the respondent alleged that on Feb. 


28,1929, it:sold all its business and as-/| 
sets of every kind, including its machines | 


and all interests in the contracts with 
respect thereto to St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, a New York corporation; that 
thereafter the respondent was dissolved 
and that it now has no interest in the 
subject matter of the petition, 


Service Made on 
Foreign Corporations 


Thereafter the petitioner by supple- 
mental petition set out the transfer of 
all the capital stock and the assets of 
respondent to St. Regis Paper Company, 
the organization by that company of 
Bates Valve Bag Corporation under the 
laws of New Jersey, the transfer by 
the St. Regis Company to the New Jer- 
sey c6rporation, for all the latter's 
capital stock, of all.the assets that had 
been acquired by the St. Regis Company 
from the Delaware corporation and 
continued enforcement by the 
New Jersey corporation, acting under the 
direction of the St. Regis Company, of 
the contracts and clauses complained of 
in the petition. The supplemental peti- 
tion prayed that, purstiant to section 15 
of the Clayton Act, the St. Regis Com- 
pany and the New Jersey corporation be 
made additional parties respondent and 
that the same relief be zranted against 
them’ as was sought against the original 
respondent, the Delaware corporation. 

The subpoena prayed for was issued. 
The new respondents were foreign cor- 
porations having no office, agent or place 
of business in this district. Conse- 
quently, pursuant to the authority of sec- 
tion 15 of the Clayton Act, the subpoena 
was served outside this district. There- 
upon the two new respondents appeared 
specially and moved to quash the service 
on them on the ground that by reason 
of the termination of all interest of the 
Delaware corporation in the subject mat- 
ter of the suit and by reason of the dis- 
solution of that corporation, the cause 
with respect to it had become moot and 
that, as a consequence thereof, this court 
had lost jurisdiction of the cause and, 
hence, had lost all power to obtain juris- 
diction under section 15 of the Clayton 
Actor otherwise of the new respondents 
by service made outside this district. 


Contracts Challenged 
Are Still in Force 


As the motion to quash the service 
raised the same issues as the separate 
defense set up in the answer of the Dela- 
ware corporation, it was ordered that the 
separate defense be heard before the 
trial of the principal case and at the same 
time as the motion to quash. That hear- 
ing has been had. Thereat it was estab- 
lished) that the St. Regis Company had 
acquired all the capital 
all the assets of the Delaware cor- 
poration in February of 1929, had 
caused thé New Jersey corporation to be 


to the New Jersey corporation, for all 
its capital stock, the assets that had 
been acquired from the Delaware cor- 
poration; that’ the Delaware corporation 
had thereupon been duly dissolved, that 
the St. Regis Company now owns all 
the capital stock of the New Jersey cor- 
poration and that the latter company is 
continuing to enforce the challenged 
clauses of the contract made by the Del- 
aware corporation. The basic question 
now before the court, upon which all 
the “other questions. turn, is whether 
by reason of these facts, the case against 


the Delaware corporation has become 
moot, 


The effect of the dissolution of a 
Delaware corporation is set out in sec: 
tion 40 of the Delaware Corporation law, 
34 Del. Laws 283, which provides: 

All corporations, whether they expire by 
their own limitation, or are otherwise dis- 
solved, shall nevertheless be continued for 
the term of three years from such expira- 
tion or,dissolution bodies corporate for the 
purpose of prosecuting and defending suits 
by or against them, and of enabling them 
gradually to settle and close their busi- 
ness, to dispose of and convey their prop- 
erty, and to divide their capital stock, but 
not for the purpose of continuing the busi- 
ness for which said corporation shall have 
been established: * * *, 


Corporation Not Sustained 
For Continuing Business 


By virtue of this section, the Delaware 
corporation, for the purpose of this case, 


prior to its dissolution, but its continued 
existence is “not for the purpose of con- 


corporation was established. 


corporation has, by its dissolution and 


itself of all power and opportunity to do 
any act in pursuance of, or for the pur- 
pose of carrying out, or executing the 
challenged contracts heretofore made by 
it, or to make any new contracts of a 
similar character, and that the grounds 
for granting the injunction originally 
sought against the Delaware corporations 
have been removed, 


But that fact or congusion is not suf- 
ficient to warrant the further finding that 
the suit against it has become moot; that 
the court has been deprived of jurisdic- 
tion or should not retain jurisdiction to 
the end of the suit. For in a suit in 
which the pleadings disclose a proper 
case for injunctive relief when the suit 
was instituted afd a prayer for an in- 
junction and incidental relief, the re- 
moval juring the pendency of the suit of 
the grounds for injunctive relief does not 
take away the jurisdiction or bar the 
court from granting the incidental relief, 
if upon final hearing the allegations are 
sustained by proof. 


Jurisdiction Is Not 
Lost by Dissolution 


‘This principle is frequently applied in 
patent infringement suits in equity in 
which the right to injunctive relief set 
up in the bill of complaint, upon which 
right the equity jurisdiction rests (Root 
v. Railway Co., 105 U. S. 189) is de- 
stroyed during the pendency of the suit 
by the expiration, by its own limitations, 
of the patent sued ypon. Clark v. Woos- 
“ter, 119 U. S, 322, 325. The principle 
is particularly applicable in suits insti- 
tuted in the public interest in which in- 
cilental relief in addition to that which 
gives the court jurisdiction is sought and 





that the judgment must be and it hereby 
is affirmed. 


the respondent destroys by his own/act, 
during the pendency of the suit, the 


stock and 


chartered and had thereupon transferred 


is as much alive_and in being as it was 


tinuing the business” for which that 


on Conse- 
quently, it is clear that the Delaware 


the assignment of all its assets, deprived 


be 
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Monopolies—Restraint of Trade—Offenses Against Clayton Act—Jurisdic- 

tion of Equity Court Following Dissolution of Original Respondent— 
Where a corporation, charged with violation of the Clayton Act, has been 

kept alive by State statute, following its dissolution, and the transfer of its 


assets and business to a foreign corporation, not “for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the business,” but “for the purpose of prosecuting and defending 


suits by or against them, etc.,” it has deprived itself of all power and 
opportunity to do any act in pursuance of, or for the purpose of carrying 


out, contracts allegedly in violation of 


an injunction against such corporation have been removed, but that fact 
is not sufficient to warrant the finding that the suit against it has become 
moot, that the court has been deprived of jurisdiction or should not retain 
jurisdiction to the end of, the suit to pass upon the legality of the challenged 
contracts.— United States v. Bates Valvé Bag Corp. et al. 


V U.S. Daily, 237, Mar. 24, 1930. 


Monopolies—Restraint of Trade—Offenses Against Clayton Act—Joinder of 
Additional Respondents—Successors to Original Respondent— 

Service in a foreign jurisdiction upon two respondent corporations, suc- 
cessors to, and not allegedly joint conspirators with, the original re- 


spondent, a dissolved corporation, in a 


Act by contracts restraining competition held proper under section 15 of the 


act providing for bringing additional 


lengéd were in violation of the act, the relief afforded the petitioner should 
not be limited to a decree adjudging the contracts to be illegal but should, 
to be fully adequate, include an injunction enjoining either or both of the 
new respondents from continuing to enforce the old contracts and from enter- 
ing into or acting under any similar contract in the future.—United States 
(D. C., D. Del.)—V U. S. Daily, 237, Mar, 


v. Bates Valve Bag Corp. et al. 
24, 1930. 


Trade 


deceptively similar to a red strand in 


U. S. Daily, 237, Mar. 24, 1930. 








Pz:ent Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2727 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No, 2728. Jacov J. Reusch v. Howard L. 
Fischer. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
| Interference No. 54442. Stencil apparatus. 

No, 2729. In re: Application of Wilfred 
V. N. Powelson and Warren Travell. Appeal 
from the Board of Appeals. 
498605. Improvement in airships. 

No. 2730. In re: Application of Thomas 
E. Murray. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
'peals. Serial No. 720735. Improvement in 
heat conducting tubes. 

No. 2731. Castorlube Refining Co. v. The 
Franklin Refining Co. Appeal from the Com- 
missioner of Patents. Cancellation No. 
1829. Trade mark for lubricating oil for 





Trade/Marks—lIdentity, and Similarity—Symbols— 
A silver strand incorporated in wire rope during its manufacture is not 


& Sons Rope Co. v. American Steel and Wire Co. of N. J. (Com’r. Pats.) —V 


Serial No. | 





internal combustion engines. 

No. 2782. In re: Application of George E. 
Campbell, Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 204934. Improvements in 
tie rods for pumps. 
ULL 


grounds upon which the right to the ju- 
risdictional relief rests. 

In United States v. Freight. Associa- 
tion, 168 U. S. 290, 307-310, the Freight 
Association was alleged to be in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. The relief 
sought was a decree that the agreemefit 
was invalid and an injunction. After 
the cntry of the decree in the court 
below, the association was dissolved by 
vote of its members. In holding that the 
suit had not ‘become moot and that the 
appellate jurisdiction of the supreme 
court had not been ousted by the disso- 
lution of the association, that court said: 


Private parties may settle their contro- 
versies at any time, and rights which a 
| plaintiff may have had at the time of the 
commencement of the action may termi- 
nate before judgment is obtained or while 
the case is on appeal, and in any such case 
the court, being informed of the facts, will 
proceed no further in the action. Here, 
however, there has been no extinguishment 
of the rights (whatever they are) of the 
public, the enforcement of which the Gov- 
ernment has endeavored to procure by a 
judgment of a court under the provisions 
of the act of Congress above cited. The 
defendants cannot foreclose those rights 
nor prevent the assertion thereof ‘by the 
Government as a substantial trustee for the 
public under the act of Congress, by any 
such action as has been taken in this case. 
By -designating the agreement in question 
as illegal and the alleged combination as 
an unlawful one, we simply mean to say 
that such is the character of the agree- 
ment as claimed by the Government. That 
question the Government has the right to 
bring before the court and obtain its judg- 
ment thereon. Whether the agreement is 
of that character is the question herein 
to be decided. 


In the case at bar I think the disso- 
lution of the Delaware corporation and 
the transfer of all its assets did not make 
the suit against it moot or deprive the 
court of jurisdiction to pass’ upon the 
legality of the challenged contracts. 


Adding of Parties 
By Court Is Proper 
At the argument it was suggested that 





the service made upon the New York and 


the New Jersey respondents should 


the new respondents were not joint con- 
spirators or joint violators of the Clay- 
ton Act and, if violators of the act at 
all, they are but successive violators and 
are, consequently, not within the scope 
of that portion of section 15 of the act 
which provides for bringing in additional 
parties “Whenever it shall appear to 
the court * * * that the ends of justice 
require that other parties should be 
brought before the court, * * *.” This 

ower is as broad as its necessity. But, 
it presents nothing new with respect to 
the added parties in this suit, for it has 
long been held that one to whom a de- 
fendant in a suit transfers the subject 
matter of the suit while the suit is 

ending may be made a party thereto. 
Sedgwick v. Cleveland, 7 Paige Ch. 287; 
Ex p. Mobley, 19 S, C. 337. And the 
ends of justice require that, if the con- 
tracts here challenged are in violation 
of the Clayton Act, the relief afforded 
the petitioner should not be limited to a 
decree adjudging the contracts to be 
illegal but should, to be fully adequate, 
include an injunction enjoining either or 
both of the new respondents from con- 
tinuing to enforce the old contracts and 
from entering into or acting under any 
similar contract in the future, 

The motion to quash the return of 
service made upon the New York and the 
New Jersey corporations must be denied 
and the suit must proceed to final hear- 
ing upon its merits, 


the act, and the grounds for granting 


(D. C., D. Del.)— 


suit charging violation of the Clayton 


parties, since, if the contracts chal- 
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a rope of like construction.—Leschen 





Objection to Jury 
Panel Is Overruled | 


Opinion Denounces Practice 
By Many Citizens of Evad- 
ing Service 








[Continued from Page 6.] 

him “the sort of training that is needed 
in a people who are to live under free in- 
stitutions.” (The Story of the Law, by 
John M. Zane, 310.) Moreover, it is as 
much the duty of the citizen to serve 
upon the jury when summoned and to! 
carry his part in the administration as of | 
public justice, as it is for him to respond | 
to the Nation’s call to arms. 

The evasion of jury duty by many of 
those usually regarded as good—even as 
“the best’—citizens is notorious. It is 
one ground for the frequent criticism of 
leghl administration. The spirit of the 
statute denounces the practice of excus- 
ing those who, by reason of business 
ability and experience, are well qualified 
to pass upon the important issues which 
must be decided by a jury. The statute 
does not permit the judge to excuse a 
juror “for hardship or inconvenience to 
his business,” but too frequently it is 
regarded as if it permitted rather than 
denied an excuse upon that ground. We 
reiterate the words of Mr. Justice Mat- 
thews in the recent case of Lehman & 
Co. v. Skadan, 86 Mont. —, — Pac. —, 
that trial judges harden their hearts 


against excuses earnestly urged but too | 


often lacking in merit. 


Limitations Claimed 
Counsel for relator direct our atten- 
tion to sections 8895 and 8922, R. C. 1921, 
which they 
beyond which the judge may not pass in 
exercising the right to grant excuses. 
Section 8892 relates to those who are 


exempt from jury service by statute; | 


they may claim their exemption by affi- 
davit transmitted to the clerk for pre- 
sentation to the judge. Section 8922 pro- 
vides in part that “at the opening of 
court on the day trial jurors have been 
summoned to appear, the clerk shall call 
the names of those summoned, and the 
court may then hear the excuses of 





set aside for the further rea- | 
son that the Delaware corporation and 


jurors summoned.” This relates to the 
impaneling of the array. (State ex rel. 
Clark v. District Court, supra.) 


The practice is, and we commend it, to 
swear the jurors when their names are 
called, to then inquire into their quali- 
fications, and to hear excuses. But it 
cannot be held that the court is circum- 
scribed by these two statutes. If it were 
so, how could the court excuse a man, 
not exempt, who by reason of physical 
disability, or by reason of being held 
in quargntine, could not be present in 
court on the opening day? The answer 
must be that in exercising the right to 
excuse from jury service the court must 
exercise a sound discretion. It should 
go without saying that in heari ex- 
cuses before the return day, the judge 
should, to avoid being imposed upon, 
take all the precautions that the court 
takes when sitting to impanel the array. 


Effect of Statutes 

Counsel for relator in urging us to 
adopt the statutory construction for 
which they contend, emphasize the op- 
portunity for evil to which another 
course may lead. They admit the judge 
may excuse for cause, but say he must 
|do so “in open court with circumstances 
of public hearing to guarantee bona fides 
so far as possible, both on the part of 
the juror and of the judge.” They argue 
that if the judge is permitted to hear 
excuses privately and to exercise the 
right to excuse at pleasure he may “pack 
the jury in any given case as though 
the selection of the entire jury were 
left exclusively to him.” {State v. 
Groom, 49 Mont. 354, 141 Pac. 858.) 


Arbitrary action of the imagined kind 
might result in a judge (unworthy of 





his trust and. unfitted to remain upon 
the bench) selecting jurors to suit his 
purpose, warranting a challenge to the 
panel. But no such deplorable situation 
can raise if the statutes are followed. 
The supposititious case is very far from 
the one before us, in which his honor 
acted in entire good faith. Granting 
that in one instance, that of the travel- 
ing salesman, the excuse was probably 
insufficient, this departure from the law 
is not sufficient to vitiate the panel. 
The certificate of the judge that in each 
case good and sufficignt excuses were 
presented by the jurors must mean that 
the excuses were within the spirit as 
well as the letter of the statute. It is 


regularly performed, 

The third ground of challenge is not 
justified by pleading or proof. 

The proceeding is dismissed, 





insist prescribe limitations | 


presumed that official duty has been | 
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Variance in Colors Is 


Registry of Trade 





Silver Strand Incorporated in Rope Is Not Confusing With 
Adaptation of Same Idea Using Red in Weave 





The Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents has ruled that a trade mark for 
wire rope, consisting of a silver strand 
which is incorporated in the rope during 
its manufacture, is registrable in the 
Patent Office, even though the opposer 
has a registered trade mark for a similar 
rope consisting of the use of a red strand 
in the rope. 

The Assistant Commissioner found 
that there would be no confusing sim- 
iliarity between the products as marked 
by the two different colored strands. 





A. LESCHEN & Sons Rope COMPANY 
Vv. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CoM- 
PANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 93866 to registration of 

trade mark for wire rope, application 

filed July 24, 1928, Serial No. 270066. 
Howarp G. Cook for A. Leschen & Sons 

Rope Co.; Ustna & Rauser for The 

American Steel and Wire Co. of New 

Jersey. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Mar. 3, 1930_ 

Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant, The American Steel and Wire | 
Company of New Jersey, appeals from 
the decision of the examiner of interfer- 
ences sustaining the opposition of A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Company to the 
registration of the applicant’s trade mark 
for wire rope, said mark consisting of a 
silver strand which is incorporated in the 
rope during its manufacture. 

The opposer’s mark, specifically con- 
sidered, consists of the use of a red 
strand in a rope of like construction. 


Comparison Said to Show 
Difference in Marks 


The right to the registration of a trade 
mark is statutory and the extent of the 
right must be determined from the provi- 
sion of the statute. Section 5 of the 
trade miark law (act of Feb. 20, 1905) 
contains the general provision: 

That no mark by which the goods of the 
owner of the mark may be distinguished | 
from other goods of the same class shall be 
refused registration as a trade mark on 
account of the nature of such mark * * *. 

This general provision is qualified by a 
number of prohibitory clauses,-the one 
pertinent to the instant case being as fol- 
lows: 

Provided, that trade marks which are 











mark owned and in use by another and 
appropriated to merchandise of the same 
descriptive properties, or which so nearly 
resemble a registered or known tradé mark 
owned and’in use by another and appro- 
priated to nierchandise of the same descrip- 
tive properties as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion or mistake in the mind of the public 
or to deceive purchasers, shall not be regis- 
tered, 

It is not denied but what the respec- 
tive goods of the parties are of the same 
descriptive properties; and a comparison 
of the two marks shows that they are 
specifically different from each other. 
The extent of the opposer’s rights and 
the question as to whether the contem- 
poraneous use of the two marks on the 
same goods would be likely to cause con- 
fusion or mistake in the mind of the pub- 
lic may best be ascertained from the con- 
clusions reached in adjudicated cases, 

It appears from the record that the 
; opposer obtained a registratfon of its 
mark, the validity of which was brought 
into question in the,case of A. Leschen & 
Sons Rope Company v. Broderick & Bas- 
com Rope Company, 201 U. S. 166, in 
|.which the Supreme Court held’ that said 
| registered trade mark was invalid on the 
| ground of being too broad and indefinite. 


Variance in Color Is 
Adequate Distinctiveness 


Mr. Justice Brown, in delivering the 
opinion of the court, said: 

The registration of the trade mark in 
question contains the following descrip- 
tion: 

“The trade mark consists of a red or 
other distinctively colored streak applied 
to or woven in a wire rope. The color of 
the streak may be varied at will, so long 
as it is distinctive from the color and body 
of the rope. 

“The esential feature of the trade mark 
|is the streak of distinctive color produced 
in or applied to a wire rope. 

“This mark is usually applied by paint- 
ing one strand of the wire rope a distinc- 
tive color, usually red.” 

It is true that the drawing annexed to 
the registration, a copy of “which is here 
given, as. well as the exhibits furnished, 
shows one of the strands colored red; and 
if the trade mark were restricted to a 
strand thus colored, perhaps it might be 
sustained; but the description of a colored 
streak, which would be answered by a 
streak of any color painted spirally with 
the strand, longitudinally across’ the 
strands, or by a circular streak around the 
rope, was held by both courts, and we 
think properly, too indefinite to be the sub- 
ject of a valid trade mark. Certainly a 
trade mark could not be claimed of a rope, 
the entire surface of which was colored; 
and if color be made the essential feature, 
it should be so defined, or connected with 
some symbol or design, that other manu- 
facturers may know what they may safely 
do. Upon the plaintiff’s theory, a wire rope 
containing a streak of any description or 
of any color would be an infringement, and 
a manufacturer honestly desiring to distin- 
guish his wire rope from that of the plain- 
tiff’s by difference in color might, by adopt- 
ing a white streak running along the 
length of the rope across the strands, find 
himself an infringer, when his real object 
may have been to obtain a mark which 
would distinguish his manufacture from 
that of the plaintiff’s. Even if it were con- 
ceded that a person might claim a wire 
rope colored red or white, or any other 
color, it would clearly be too broad to em- 
brace all colors. So, although it might be 
possible to claim the imprint of a colorcd 
figure on a wire rope, the figures should be 
so described that other manpfacturers 
would know how to avoid it. If the trade 
mark be a colored streak, it should be, at 
least, described and a statement of the 
mode in which the same is applied and af- 
fixed to the rope; and a trade mark which 
may be infringed by a streak of any, color, 
however applied, is manifestly too broad. 

The natural, if not the necessary infer- 
ence from the language of the court is 
that others may use a colored strand 
applied to or woven in a wire rope with- 
out infringing the Leschen red strand 
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Held to Justify 
Mark for Wire Roy 
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36 App. D. C. 451; 1911 C. D. 312; and 
A. Leschen & Sons Ro Compeent vw 
American Steel & Wire Co. of New Ji 
sey, 36 App. D. C. 456; 1911 C. D. 31 
the Court of Appeals of the D 
of Columbia, in the first of these 
cases, after quoting certain excerpts 
from the above decision-of the Supremi¢ 
Court, stated that the question inv 
was whether the two marks are suffi- 
ciently alike as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion or mistake in the mind of the pu 
lic or to deceive purchasers. Foll 
such statement, the court remarked: 
_ The only difference in the marks is tha 
of color. They are both used upon 
rope, and are both applied in substantially 
the same manner. It is admitted that — 
pellant has used its mark for more than 
years, and if this were a case of unfair 
competition there would be little doubt ho ; 
to appellant’s right to relief, for, wh + 
color, generally speaking, is not a proper 
subject of a trade mark, a rival dealer may’ - 
not appropriate another’s mark by merely 
changing its color. It is manifest that if 
appellee is entitled to use precisely the 
same mark as that used by appellant but 
colored yellow instead of red, every color 
of the rainbow may be appropriated by 
other wire-rope manufacturers and may 
similarly applied. Such a result, in our 
opinion, would lead to no end of confusion, 
the value of appellant’s mark would be de- 
stroyed and the purchasing public would 
be liable to imposition. 4 
This same question, however, was ad- 
judicated by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Eighth Circuit, in A. Leschen & 
Sons Rope Co. v. Fuller et al., 218 F. R. 
786, but with adifferent conclusion. In 
that case Judge Sanborn, in delivering 
the opinion of the court, stated that: 
This suit is a continuation of the contro- 
versy between A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Company end Broderick & Bascom witb 


- 


% 


at 


Company over the asserted right of 
former, which uses a red strand to ma 
wire rope of its manufacture, to exclude 
the latter from the use of a yellow strand 
to mark wire rope which it makes—a cons 
troversy which has received the considera- 
tion of the courts at various times since 
1903, 


the above statement being followed by 
the citation of a number of cases, in- 
cluding the decision of the Supreme 
Court above referred to. With reference 
to the third and fourth pee a = 
trict court, the judge said: 

It is not very clear, from the pleading 
evidence and brief exactly what this stra 
trade mark claimed by the plaintiff is; but 
it is reasonably certain that it is either 
(1) “a helical stripe or band, of uniform 
width and distinetive color, this color be- 
ing usually red, and produced by painting 


* 


in the complaint, or (2) a red helical stripe 
or band, of uniform width, produced by 
painting one of the strands of the wire 
rope red. If it is the former, it cannot be 
sustained, because such a stripe, without 
designation of its distinctive color, is not 
the subject of a trade mark. If it were, one 
party might exclude all others from the use 
of every color on an article, although he used 
but one thereon himself. A colored s 
not restricted to any color, is not AY - 
trade mark. A. Leschen & Sons “ y 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 184 . 571, 
573, 67 C.°C. A. 418, 420; Samson Cordage 
Works v. Puritan Cordage Mills, 211- Fed. 
603, 604, 607, 128 C. C. A. 203. If it was the 
latter, and if that is a valid trade mark, it is 
so because, and only because, it is limited to 
a red stripe or strand, and that limitation 
permits the use by others of wire ropes with 
strands of other colors, and the defendants _ 
do not infringe that trade mark because 
they use a yellow strand. 


Sustaining Opposition 
Is Held to Be Error 


Now, if the opposer’s mark, by being 
limited to a red stripe or strand, permits 
the use by others of wire ropes with 
strands of other colors, then it would ~~ 
seemh to follow that the applicant has the * 
right to use its silver strand as a t 
‘mark, notwithstanding the opposer’s red 
strand trade mark; and; if the applicant 
possesses the right to use its. silver 
strand, no good reason is apparent why 
said mark should not be registered. If) 
it were assumed, however, that a yellow 
strand so nearly resembles a red strand, 
when they are used to identify wire-ca- 
bles as to their origin or ownership, as’ 
to be likely to cause confusion or mis- 
take in the mind of the public, still it is 
believed that such resemblance dees not 
exist as between the applicant’s silver . 
strand and the opposer’s red strand. 

As additional exvidence that it is com> 
mon practice for manufacturers of ropes . 
and cables to identify their goods by the 
use of distinctive strands of different 
colors and that a number of trade marks 
have been registered consisting of col- 
ored strands woven into the ropes or 
bles, there have been stipulated into 
record the names of the following com- 
panies: Macomber & Whyte, in which— 
the rope comprises a white strand; Wa- 
terbury Company, in which the rope 
comprises a green strand; Broderick & 
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trade mark, provided that the color se- 
lected is distinctive therefrom. 


Mark Valid Only if 


Narrowed to One Color 

See aiso, to the same effect, the deci- 
i sion in Samson Cordage Works v. Pur- 
jitan Cordage Mills, 211 F, R. 603. 
| In A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 
v. Broderick & Bascom Rope Company, 
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cational Education | 
In Arkansas Affects | 
» Farmer Prosperity 


federal Educator Gives Out-| 
line of How System In-' 


creases Incomes of Coop- 
erating Communities 


Ms 


\ 


By C. H. Lane 


“Chief, Agricultural Education Service, Fed- 
‘ eral Board for Vocational Education 
“The general direction of vocational 

education in Arkansas is under the State 

board of control for vocational edu- 
cation. The State board of education | 
which is the State board of control for| 

ational education, is composed of the | 

te superintendent of public instruc-| 
tion and one member from each of the! 
seven congressional districts of the State. 

The State superintendent of public in- 

struction is exofficio chairman of the 

State board. The other members are} 

appointed and commissioned by the gov- | 

ernor subject to confirmation by the 

State senate. 

For the general administration of 
Vocational education in the State there 
is employed a staff consisting of a State 
director, a supervisor of agricultural 
education, a supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education, and a supervisor of in- 
dustrial education. All supervisors work 
under the immediate direction of the! 
States director, Mr. E. B. Matthews. 
The Federal and State vocational acts 
are administered by the director of voca- 
tional education subject to the approval 
of the State superintendent of education 
and the State board for vocational educa- 
tion. 

While taking the State of Arkansas as| 
a.whole, the State director reports that: | 

“In 1928 our general financial showing | 
was over $12,000,000 greater than in 
1927, even though there was still con-| 
siderably less land in cultivation than | 
in 1920. The principal crop of the State 
is cotton and last year there was both | 
an increase in the yield and an increase) 
in the price.” 

Community Programs | 

The fact that the acreage of cotton) 
dominates in the State does not mean‘ 
that the soil and climatic conditions are 
not well adapted to the growing of| 
other crops. “In fact,” says the State 
director, “there are few general field 
crops growing in either the North or| 
South that cannot be profitably grown | 
in some sections of the State and it is| 
interesting to note that through com-| 
munity programs in agricultural educa-| 
tion, the diversification’ of crops is lead-| 
ing to soil improvement, the growing! 
of more feed and feed crops, and an} 
“gncreased yield of cotton on small acre- 
ages of land.” | 

The growth of vocational education in| 
agriculture in Arkansas has reached the | 
stage where, as in several other States, | 
it is having a very material effect upon} 
the prosperity of rural communities. | 
Every teacher of vocational agriculture | 
is gradually developing a community | 
agricultural program based upon the eco- | 
nomic needs of the entire patronage area | 
which he serves. 

While the results from these programs 
are best shown on a long-time basis! 
rather than on an annual basis, the re-| 
sults of the past year outstanding. For 
instance, the farm practice program of 
vocational students alone for all types) 

vocational agricultural instruction, | 
White and Negro, last year totalled! 
$789,829.73, or an increase of 37.9 per 
cent over the preceding year. This is} 
more than nine times the amount of the 
Federal funds and 12 times the State 
finds expended for vocational education. 

That this splendid showing does not 
represent the sole agricultural and eco- 
nomic benefits to the State is shown by} 
a study that was made of the community 
agricultural program of the master 
teacher of vocational agriculture in Ar- 
kanses. The home project labor income 
from the supervised practice program in 
his community last year was $36,300.93. 

“Moreover, in addition to this return 
from the educational practice program,” 
says Mr. Matthews in a recent report, “it 
is conservatively estimated that the local 
agricultural program increased the earn¢| 
ings of the cooverating farmers more 
than $100,650. There is every reason to 
believe that this proportionate gain in 
earning power held true in other com-| 
munities of the State having a program | 
in vocational agriculture; upon that basis | 
alone Arkansas’ Smith-Hughes agricul- 
tural program was worth $2,987,707 to 
the farmers of the State last year.” 

Standard Building Program 

Through the splendid cooperation of | 
the State department of buildings and | 
grounds, standard building plans have) 
been developed which consist of a separate | 
building on the same ground as the high 
school for Smith-Hughes departments. 
This building contains a laboratory, 
classroom and farm shop, scientifically 
arranged and lighted. All the pedagogi- | 
cal details for*both group and individual 
instruction have been taken care of in 

‘these buildings. With growing appre-| 
ciation for the local economic impor- 
tance of the vocational agricultural work 
school boards are cooperating to give the | 
teacher of agriculture a more reasonable 
Situation and better equipment with 
which to work. Last year 14 communi- 
ties built standard buildings to house | 
the vocational agricultural departments 
and many others are planning to build 
soon. 

A comparison of the 1929 report with 
that of the preceding fiscal year reveals | 
a healthy growth in each phase of the 
agricultural program. In 1928 and 1929, 
61 of the 75 counties in Arkansas par- | 
ticipated in the program of vocational 
agricultural education. This was 7 
more than in the preceding year. There 
are still 24 counties in which the pro- 
gram is not offered and there are many 
demands for more vocational schools in 
counties already having one or more 
schools. 

At-the present time, according to the} 
State director, “The demand for Smith- 
Hughes schools far exceeds our ability) 
to expand the program. This is espe-| 
cially true in the case of associated | 
schools because there are so many small | 
rural junior high schools throughout the! 
State that are not large enough to war- 
rant the expenditure for a full-time 
teacher, It is therefore evident that we 
meed more State and Federal funds for 
expansion purposes. The passage of the 
George-Reed Act by the Congress was 
@ timely piece of legislation and the ap- 
propriation under this act fills an urgent 

in our expanding program.” 
;. Annual Program Achievements 
~ It has become the practice now in most 
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Government Agency Developing 
Coordinated Barge Structure 


Inland Waterways Corporation Asks Fair Division of 
Through Rail-water Rates 


Topic I1I—Transportation: Inland Waterways 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are ; 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespectipye of 
their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Transportation. 


By Major General T. Q. Ashburn, 
Chairman of the Board, Executive, Inland Waterways Corporation 


HE problem confronting the opera- 
tions of a great common carrier by 
water are very similar to the prob- 

lems confronting the operations of a 
great railroad system,and no private in- 
dividual agency could have accomplished 
what has been accomplished by this 
Corporation in creating the conditions 
essential to the success of common car- 
rier operations on our interior “rights 
of way.” Every day, by fighting for a 
square deal for both our railways 
and, our waterways, it is establishing 
through negotiations, precedents, deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, ete:, a firmer foundation for 
the investment of private capital in the 
project of rehabilitating interior water 
transportation. 

This principle that “there must be 
an equitable division of accruing reve- 
nue for joint service performed” is the 
stumbling block confronting the rail- 
roads, which see in it an attack upon 
their revenues, and, therefore, continue 
to oppose interior waterway develop- 
ment. Without argument, the two 
viewpoints of the railways and water- 
ways may be stated as follows: 


The Railway View 


Mr. Aishton, president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, states: 

“The rail carriers object to the 
method of making rates by the Gov- 
ernment Barge Line operation. There 
is, for example, a 20 per cent reduction 
from the corresponding rail rate given 
the shipper by the Barge Line. That 
is well and good if the Barge Line ab- 
sorbs all of this differential in rate, 
but when it seeks and obtains such a 
division of rates as will compel the rail 
carriers interchanging traffic with it to 
absorb a part of that differential it 
becomes an unfair situation.” 

I think this statement is a little hazy. 
What the railroads actually claim is 
that in the division of accruing reve- 
nue fér joint service performed the rail 
line should get exactly the same for its 
share of service performed as it would 
get from a connecting railroad. 


The Waterway View 

There has no yardstick ever_yet been 
devised by which railroads uniformly 
divide aceruing revenue; such division 
is a matter of barter, and the stronger 
railroad invariably gets a large pro- 
portion. To illustrate: 

The rate on sugar from the Pacific 
coast to Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago is the same 

Suppose the Union Pacific catried its 
sugar to Kansas City alone, it would 
get all the revenue, which would be di- 
vided between three roads, if the sugar 
went on to St. Louis by the Wabash 
and from St. Louis to Chicago by the 


Illinois Central. 
« 
WwHat our Corporatian contends is 
that, by the opening of a water 
link or links in oug transportation sys- 
tem, there has been superimposed upon 
the existing rail system a situation 
analogous to that which would ensue 
from a new grouping of rail lines 
caused by the creation of new and in- 
dependent rail lines,-and that the situ- 
ation must be handled accordingly. 

To illustrate what I mean, suppose 
that the rates from Chicago to Hous- 
ton, for example, were the same over 
three or four combinations of railroads. 
There are a number of railroads lead- 
ing from Chicago to St. Louis and from 
Chicago to Memphis, any one of which 
might be in a combined group of three 
or more, and all of them, if they were 
powerful or lucky enough, getting the 
same divisions as the most powerful 
for this combined haul. 


* Oe 


Suppose, now, that through some 
means there should be injected into the 
situation a new railroad running from 
St. Louis to Memphis, which, on ac- 
count of its cheaper motive power, or 
some other reason, could well afford to 
carry freight from St. Louis to Mem- 
phis cheaper than any other road, and 
consequently, furnished such service 
more cheaply and took less for its ser- 
vices. Immediately the railroads lead- 
ing from Chicago to St. Louis, in their 
intense rivalry, would endeavor to hitch 
up with this one railroad, the combina- 
tion offering a cheaper haul from Chi- 
cago to Houston, with each line main- 
taining its own revenue. One of them 
would get this connection and the 
cheaper rates would go in. Would the 
other railroads let this business slip 
out of their hands? No; they would 
modify their divisions with their con- 
nections accordingly. We have injected 
the cheaper water route into the exist- 
ing rate structure precisely as a 
cheaper rail route would be injected, 
and we seek only what would be wil- 
lingly given to us if we were a rail line 
instead of a water line. 


When two or more railways operate 
on a joint-rate basis they divide the 
total charge as may be determined be- 
tween them in what are termed “divi- 
sion sheets.” With these the public is 
not familiar. The proportions of the 
through rate which each participating 
railroad obtains should represent the | 
cost of the service which it performs | 
in the joint undertaking plus a propor- 
tionate profit. Sometimes the propor- 
tions are arrived at on a mileage basis, 
but this is not frequently the case. If 
one is to judge the matter by the vari- 
ous cases now pending before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
which the division sheets now prevail- 
ing are being attacked by one set of 
railroads against another, he may come 
to the conclusion that the rail lines 
which, in earlier days, had a large 
amount of freight to distribute to con- 
necting lines, required the needy ones 
to yield a much larger proportion of 
the through‘rate than any logical or 
fair division would justify. 


| 


What the Federal Barge Line, as rep- 
resenting all interior water transporta- 
tion is contending for, is that any 
through rail-water rate be divided in a 
manner which will fairly represent the 
service performed, giving each carrier 
a living revenue. If this can not be 
done, then such joint rail-water rates 
should not be promulgated, and there 
can be no supplementation, or coordina- 
tion, or cooperation. 


It is my impression that ultimately 
all rates and divisions between rail 
lines, between water and rail lines, will 
be adjusted on this fair basic principle. 
If this be not a generally fair method 
of division, the waterways are per- 
fectly willing to abide by the decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which, while announcing as a 
basic principle that rail lines should 
receive all rail earnings, have seven or 
eight times held that the application of 
such a rule should be based upon the 
primary assumption that such rail 
earnings fairly represent the service 
performed, and that the water line 
should have a fair return for its serv- 
ice performed. So long as this ruling 
remains undisturbed, you may rest as- 
sured that there will be established, 
not today or tomorrow, but in the near 
future, a coordinated transportation 
structure covering the whole United 
States infinitely superior to that of- 
fered by any single system of trans- 
portation, and what is more, mutually 
satisfactcry to the carriers and the 
public. 


The improvement of rivers and hatbors will be described by Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, Department of War, in the third of this series 


of articles on inland waterways to appear in the issue of Mar. 25. 
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Army Orders 


Col. William P, Moffet, Cav., Calumet, 
Mich., to home to await retirement. 

Lt. Col. William A. Covington, C. A. C., 
from Hawaiian Department to Fort Win- 
field Scott, Calif. 

Lt. Col. William W. Gordon, Cav., from 
Washington, D. C., to Holabird quartermas. 
ter depot, Baltimore, Md. 

Maj. Gordon deL. Carrington, C. A. C., 





staff to set up an annual program of 
work. Here are some of the achieve- 
ments as the result of setting up such a 
goal or program cf work in Arkansas: 

1. There was a 19.3 per cent increase 
in federally-aided schools and a 45.5 
per cent increase in State-aided schools. 

2. There was 11.6 per cent increase in 
total enrollment. 

3. There was a 29.5 per cent increase 
in the practice labor income per student 
and 44.6 per cent increase in the total 


practice labor income for all types of} 


work. This has reference to the re- 
quired home practical work of students. 

4. The goal for practice 
completions was 90 per cent, while the 


actual achievement for the year was 91.7 | 


per cent. 

5. The goal for average enrollmenis 
for full-time instructors was 50 individ- 
uals in systematic instruction, while for 


the current or past year, the average} 


number actually enrolled for full-time 
teacher was 95. It was a goal of the 
State program that each teacher conduct 


at least one part-time or evening school | 
This is no doubt one of the mair | 
reasons for the large growth in evening | 


class. 


school work, which increased from 59 


classes with an enrollment of 1,203 in| 


1928 to 74 classes with an enrollment of 


| 1,577 in 1929; 60 per cent of the teachers | 


conducted classes in more than one type 


every, State for. the. State supervisory of work, ’ 


program | 


|from Hawaiian Department to Fort Win- 
| field Scott, Calif. } 


| 
| 


Capt. Samuel T. Williams, Inf., from} 
Hawaiian Department to Fort Benning, Ga. | 

Capt. Edward H. Besse, Q. C., from Fort | 
Sam Houston, Tex., to: Holabird quarter- 
master depot, Baltimore, Md. 

Capt. Charles H. Keck. Ord., from Gov- 


ernors Island, N. Y., to Lehigh University, | 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


The following promotions are announced: | able, new construction permit for experi-| Title 2 


| Chester A, Rowland, Engr., to first lieuten- ; 


ant; Andrew E. Forsyth, Cav., to captain; | 


| Augustine J. Zerbee, F. A., to major; Mark | 





| ington, D. C., to Langley Field, Va., as stu- 


H. Doty, F: A., to captain; Joris B. Rasbach | 
and Leonard M. Johnson, F. A., to first lieu- | 
tenant; David G. Barr, Inf., to captain; | 
Herman L, Darnstaedt and John S. Tavlor, | 


| Inf., to first lieutenant; Charles P. Prime, 


A. C., to captain; Luther R. Moore. Carl G. 
Mitchell and Michael G. Healy, M. C€.,, to| 
major; Dean M. Walker, M. C., to captain. | 

Maj. William Alexander, F. A., from Fort 
Sill, Okla., to instructor, Washington Na- 


| tional Guard, Seattle, Wash. 


Maj. Harry A. Flint, Cav., from Wash- 


dent Air Corps Tactical Scheol, 

Maj. Edward L. Kelly, C. A. C., 
United States Military Academy, 
Point, N. Y., to Fort Haneock, N. J. 

Capt. William R. Craig, M. C., from gen- 
eral dispensary, New York City, to Canal 
Zone. | 

Capt. Thomas R. Taber, Ord., from Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Pa., to Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Md., and then to 
Panama Canal Department. 

Ist Lt. Maxwell W. Tracy, C. A. C., or- 
ders from Philippine Department to United 
States Military Academy, West Point, N. 
Y., revoked. | 


Ist Lt. Frederick W. Drury, Cav., from 
Fort Huachuea, Ariz., to United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

2d Lt. Ralph E. Rumbold, Inf., from Fort | 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to Fort Wayne, 
Mich. 

lst Lt. George B. Hudson, Cav., from Fort 
Myer, Va., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 


from | 
West 


ist Lt, Ralph E. Ireland, Cav,, from Fort | 


Oglethorpe, Ga., to Fort Clark, Tex. 
2d Lt. George V. Millett Jr., Inf., relieved 


iJ., 


| chee, 


| chee, 
1,210 ke., 50 w., unlimited time. 





from Air Corps detail, and from March 
Field, Calif., to Fort Crook, Nebr, 


of 
4! 


Transfer of License 
Privileges of Two 
Stations Approved 


KGO and KOA, Operated by 
General Electric Com- 
pany, Assigned to National 
Broadcasting Company 


Assignment of the licenses of Stations 
KGO, Oakland, Calif., and, KOA, Denver, 
Colo., both cleared channel stations, from 
the General Electric Company, to the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, was ap- 
proved Mar. 22 by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

= full text of the Commission’s an- 
nouncement of action on petitions and 
applications filed follows: 

Applications granted: 

KWKH, W. K. Henderson, Shreveport, La., 


license assigned to Hello World Broadcasting 
Station. 


KWKA, Wm. E. Anthony, Shreveport, La., 


license assigned to Hello World Breadcasting | 


Corporation. 

KGO, General Elec. Co.” Oakland, Calif.; 
KOA, General Elec, Co., Denver, Colo., li- 
—_ assigned to National Broadcasting Co., 
ne. 

KDB, Santa Barbara Broadcasting Co., 
Calif., license assigned to Dwight Faulding. 

WNBJ., Lonsdale Baptist Church, Knox- 
ville,’ Tenn., license assigned to Stewart 
Broadcasting Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

KFJZ, Margaret Meachan Hightower, Min- 


| nie Meacham Smith and Mary Meacham, exe- 
| cutrixes of the estate of H. C. Meacham, de- 
}ceased, Fort 


Worth, Tex., license renewed 
on 1,370 ke.ewith 100 w. 

WHDF, Upper Michigan Broadcasting Co., 
Calumet, Mich., granted license to operate on 
1,370 ke. with 100 w. night and 250 L. S. 


WOAI, Southern Equipment Co., San An-| 


tonio, Tex., time extended to complete con- 
struction from Apr. 11, 1930, to July 11, 1030. 

WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., temporary authority to 
operate for one week beginning Mar. 24, 
1930, for testing purposes; 1,410 ke., 500w., 
sharing time with station WODX. 

WQGM, A. J. St. Antoine, St. Albans, Vt., 
modification of construction permit. Exten- 
sion of time within which to complete con- 
— from Mar. 23, 1930, to Apr. 23, 

30, 


Applications granted (other than broad- 
casting): 


| - KJV, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Bay- | Wotton, Tom S. 
jtown, Tex., license—general public coastal ; 


service, 418 and 500 ke., 250 w. 

WDI,. Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; WCL, Columbus, Ohio; WTk, 
WEL, Cleveland, Ohio; WAM, Buffalo, N. Y., 
renewal of public point-to-point license for 
term of 90 days beginning Mar. 21, 1930, and 
ending June 20, 1930; 184 and 194 kce., 500 w. 

WLC., Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., 
Rogers City, Mich., temporary renewal of li- 
cense for general public coastal service for 
three months beginning Mar. 21, 1930; 165, 
410, 425 and 454 ke., 1 kw. 


New, American Telephone & Teleg. Co.,| 


Bradley, Me., construction permit to operate 
on 50 to 70 ke. with 25 kw. 

W2XCD, DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, N. 
J., granted construction permit for increase 
of power on the eight general experimental 
frequencies already assigned to this com- 
pany, from 5 kw. to 50 kw. 

New, Durham & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
granted construction permit to use 8,650 and 
6,425 ke. with 500 w. for general experi- 
mental purposes. 

KOQ, Press Wireless, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif.; KOS, Los Angeles, Calif., extension 
of time to complete construction to July 1, 
1930. 

W8XD, Cleveland Vacuum Tube Works, 
Cleveland, Ohio, authorized to assign license 
to RCA Radiotron Co., Inc. 

W2XBW, Robert Dollar Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., license assigned to Globe Wireless, 
Isimited. 


W9XAO, Nelson Bros. Bond & Mortgage| 


Co., Chicago, IIl., license assigned to Western 
Television Corporation. 

Maryland Pipe Line Co., Texas ,Pipe Line 
Co., Phillips Petroleum, Skelly Oil Company, 
license extended by Government order 69 as 
amended. 

New, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., granted construction permit 
to use gefleral experimental frequencies. 

New, Robert Dollar Co., granted construc- 
tion permit for station in Honolulu, to use 
the eight general experimental frequencies. 

W2XBK, RCA Communications, Inc., Wee- 
hawken, N. J., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit for station to operate on 60,- 
100 ke., 10 w., experimentally. 

W2XBF, Ward Leonard Elec. Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit for station for experimental 
use to operate on 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795 
ke., 250 w. 

KGUF, S. A. T. Flying Service, Inc., Dal- 
las, Tex., granted license to operate on 5,600 
ke.. 500 w., aeronautic service. 


WLC, Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., | 


Rogers City, Mich., license renewed for 90 
days on 177 ke. Hearing ordered. 

WNO, Huron Transportation Co., Alpena, 
Mich., license renewed for 30 days on 163 
ke., 750 w., unlimited time. 

Applications received: 

WKDE, Universal Wireless Com. Co., 
Plainfield, Ml., renewal of license for limited 
publie service, 5,900, 5,145, 3,310 ke., 50 kw. 

WKDA, Same Company, Scobyville, N. Y., 
renewal of license for limited publie service, 
5,885, 5,145, 3,310 ke., 50 kw. 

WLC, Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., 
Rogers City, Mich., renewal of license for 
1 kw. 

City of Pasadena, Pasadena, Calif., modi- 
fication of construction permit for extension 
of completion date to July 6, 1930. 

Fox Film Corp., Beverly Hills, Calif., li- 

cense for experimental service, 1,604, 3,256, 


| 4,795, 6,425. 8,650 ke., 500 w. 
Jenkins Television Corp.,-Jersey City, N.| 


portable, new construction permit for 
experimental service, 2.800 ke., 25 kw. 
The Robert Dollar Co., Los Angeles, port- 


mental service, variable frequencies, variable 
power as required for satisfactory operation 
up to 1 kw. 

City of Cedar Rapids (police dept.), Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, new construction permit for 
limited commercial service, 1,712 ké., 50 w. 

Aviation Radio Sta., Inc., Coytesville, N. Y., 
modification of construction permit for exten- 
sion of completion date to Aug. 16, 1930. 

Applications denied: 

KPQ. Westcoast Broadcasting Co., Wenat- 

Wash., modification of an to use 
1,210 ke., 50 w., unlimited time. Applicant 
failed to appear at hearing. 

KPCB, Westcoast Broadcasting Co., Wenat- 
Wash., modification of license to use 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 7—Agriculture 

H. R. 10173, To authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct investigations of 
cotton ginning. Reported to House Mar. 21. 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. J. Res. 151. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to deliver water during the 
irrigation season of 1930 on the Uneom- 
pahgre project, Colorado. Passed Senate 
Mar. 21. Reported to House Mar. 21. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
H. R. 10476. To define, regulate, and li- 
cense real estate brokers and real estate 
salesmen; to create a real estate commis- 
sion in the District of Columbia; to protect 
the public against fraud in’ real estate 
transactions. Reported to House Mar. 21. 


' 
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- Legislation 
New Books 


List supplied daily by the Library 
eign languages, offical documents 


Mason, Charles Walter, defendant. Trans- 
cript of proceedings of the Senate of the 
twelfth Legislature, state of Oklahoma. 
Sitting as a court of impeachment in the 
cases of Oklahoma v. Chief Justice Charles 
W. Mason and Justice Fletcher Riley. 
1723 p. Oklahoma City, The Leader press, 
1929. 30-5131 

Metcalf, Leonard. Sewerage and sewage 
disposal; a textbook, by . . . and Harrison 
P. Eddy. 2d ed. rev. by Harrison P. Eddy. 
783 p., illus. N. Y., MeGraw-Hill book 

| ¢o., 1930. 80-5633 
Papyrus, Rhind. 

papyrus, British museum 10057 and 10058; 

photographic facsimile, hieroglyphic trans- 

scription, transliteration, literal transla- 
tion. free translation, mathematical com- 

mentary, and bibliography. 2 v. 109 

plates. Oberlin, O., Mathematical associa- 

tion of America, 1927-29. 30-5427 

| Radio news. 150 radio hook-ups, prepared 

by the staff of Radio news. 1930 ed. 64 p., 

illus. N. Y., 

1929, _ 30-5431 

| Radio news. Radio trouble finder, compiled 

by the staff of Radio news. 64 /p., 

N. Y., Experimenter publications, 1929. 


Ribera y Tarrago, Julian. Music in ancient 
Arabia and Spain; being La musica de las 
Cantigas, by .. .; 
by Eleanor Hague and Marion Leffingwell. 
283 p., illus. Stanford University, Calif., 
Stanford university press, 1929. 

Trout, Silas Edgar. 

| tennial of 1876; golden anniversary. 

| p., illus. Laneaster, Pa., 1929, 

| Turner, Kathleen. .. . Mother Goose May 

| day, by Kathleen Turner and Marguerite 
| Wills. (Pageants with a purpose). 
illus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 1929. 
30-5414 
Westermann, William Linn, ed. Upon slav- 
ery in Ptolemaic Egypt. 69 p. N. Y., 
Columbia university press, 1929. 30-5421 
Williamson, Henry. The wet Flanders plain. 
| 122 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1929. 
29-27482 
|Woman’s world. The menu book of the 
| American-housewife. 57 p. illus. Chicago, 

Manning publishing company, 1930. 

| 30-5434 

|Woman’s world. The salad book of the 





9 


“de 


American housewife. 49 p. illus. Chicago, | 


Manning publishing company, 1930. 
| 30-5433 
. . » Berlioz: four works. 
(The musical pilgrim.’ General editor: 
Sir Arthur Somervell). 52 p. illus. Lon- 
don, Oxford university press, 1929. 
30-5416 


American news company. 


and sales. 61 p., illus. 
can news co., 1930. 
Arnold, Sir Thomas Walker. 


N. Y., The Ameri- 
30-5358 
The Islamic 


book; a contribution to its art and history 
and | 


from the vii-xviii century, by 
Professor Adolf Grohmann. 130 p., illus. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1929. 
30-5360 
Kighth-year 
N. Y., The 


Breslich, Ernst Rudolph. 
mathematics. 296 p., illus. 

| Macmillan co., 1930. 

| Breslich, Ernst Rudolph. 
mathematics. - 284 p., illus. 

| Maemillan co., 1929. 

Chen, Su Ching. Recent theories 
| sovereignty, by (Thesis 
University of Illinois, 1928.) 

| ton, China, 1929. 

Day, Allan Russell. 
| chemical analysis. 197 p. Easton, 
Chemical publishing co., 1930. 
Ellicott, John Morris. 
new and accurate method of bidding in con- 
tract and auction, devised by ... 32 p. 
San Francisco, 1930. 
Gray, Carl William. Chemistry manual, by 

. and Claude W. Sandifur. Rev. ed. 
To accompany Gray, Sandifur and Hanna’s 
Fundamentals of chemistry. Rev. and enl. 
141 p., illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 
1930. 30-4975 


Seventh-year 
N. Y., The 


(Ph. D.)— 
325 p. Can- 


eee 


Pa., The 
30-4977 


Heir, Martin, comp. Twentieth century en- | 


cyclopedia of printing. 522 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Graphic arts publishing co., 1930. 

b 30-5356 

Hemelt, Theodore Mary. 


insociology, by ... New impression. 257 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 
Title 10—Army 


S. 3982, Mr. Black. To adjust the pay of 


certain persons with prior service in the | 


National Guard or Organized Militia, who 
entered. the service between Aug. 5, 1917, 
and July 8, 
through the draft; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 11012. Mr. Fulmer, S, C. 


of Eutaw Springs; Military Affairs. 

Tithe 22 — Foreign Relations 
and Intercourse 

H. J. Res, 276. 


ing the President of the United States to 
| join in consultations with other signatories 


of the general pact for the renunciation | 


of war; Foreign Affairs. 

| §. J. Res. 157. Mr. Thomas, Okla. Au- 
| thorizing the President to invite the States 
|of the Union and foreign countries to par- 


s0£ _ A ev | ticipate in the International Petroleum Ex- | 
| limited public service, 1,771, 4,116, 8,630 kc.) position to Tulsa, Okla., to begin Oct. 4, 


| 1930; Foreign Relations. 


| Title 25—Indians 


| §. J. Res. 156. Mr. Thomas, Okla. To 
pay the judgment rendered by the United 
States Court of Claim to the lowa tribe of 
Indians, Oklahoma; Indian Affairs. 

S. 3992. Mr. McMaster. To establish a 
| revolving fund to be used for the employ- 
; ment of Indians on the various Indian res- 
|ervations; Indian Affairs. 


H. R. 11006. Mr. Christopherson, S. Dak. 
| Providing the serving of subpoenas to cer- 


|tain unknown liquor offenders by publica- | 


| tion; Judiciary. . 
|Titlke 28— Judicial Code and 


| Judiciary 

| H. R, 11014. Mr. Fish, N, Y. To pvovide 
for the appointment of an addition:! judge 
of the District Court of the United States 

|for the Southern District of New York; 

Judiciary. 

Title 31—Money ‘and Finance 

| H,. R, 11008. Mr, Fitzgerald, Ohio. To 

j authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 


| wallis at Yorktown; Coinage, Weights and 
| Measures. 


Title 39—Postal Service 

| H. R. 11007. Mr. Doutrich, Pa. Provid- 
ing that clerks appointed to the railway 
mail service shall reside at some point 


assigned; Post Office and Post Roads. . 
Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
S. 3984. Mr. Bingham. To provide for the 





ings; Commerce. 

H, R. 11013. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to close streets, roads, high- 
ways, or alleys in the District of Columbia 
rendered useless or unnecessary; 
of Columbia. 


| Tithe 49—-Transportation 

| $, 8994. “Mr. Moses. Authorizing. the pur- 
'chase and maintenance of passenger carrying 
; automobiles for use at post ‘offices having 
gross receipts of $1,000,000 or niore; Post 
Offices and Post Roads, 


Library of Congress 


‘and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


The Rhind mathematical | 


Experimenter publications, | 


illus. | 


30-5432 | 
translated and abridged | 


30-5413 | 
The story of the Cen- | 
>| 
30-5435 


32 p.| 


Covering a con- | 
tinent; a story of newsstand distribution | 


30-4976 | 


30-4974 | 
of | 


30-5334 | 
Inorganic qualitative | 


Valuation bridge; a} 


30-5351 | 


| Al 
| 


Final moral ¥alues | 


1918, inclusive, other than | 


To pro- 
vide for the commemoration of the Battle | 


Mr. Fish, N. Y. _Authoriz- 


7—Intoxicating Liquors | 


commemoration of the surrender of Corn- | 


on or near the route to which they are | 


air marking of certain Government build- | 


District | 


AutHorizen’ STATEMENTS: ONLY 


i 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Pustisnep Without ComMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Received by 


of Congress. Fietion, books in for- 


p. Washington, D. C., The Sulpician semi- 
nary press, 1929. 30-5330 
Hess, Herbert William. Creative salesman- 
ship; scientific ideas for salesmen, sales- 
managers, and sales administrators, by 
2d ed. rev. 339 p., illus. Phil., J. B. 
Lippincott co., 1929, ' 30-5332 
Hughes, Thomas Houghton, . Africa; 
physical geography. (The New geography 
by grades, grade 7B.) 250 p., illus. N. Y 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1929. 30-5355 
Kobayashi, Ushisaburo. The basic indus- 
tries and social history of Japan, 1914- 
1918. (Carnegie endowment for interna- 
tional peace. . Division of economics and 
history. Economic and social history of 
the world war. Japanese series.) 280 p.; 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1930. | 
30-5328 

Larmoyer, Mortimer Hubert. French homo- 
nyms and synonyms, with paronymes, 
“multisenses,” useful examination sen- 
tences, pronunciation exercises, and 
helpful notes, by ... 118 p. N. Y., Sir 
I. Pitman & sons, 1929. 30-4971 | 
Lestico, Henry Harris. Chain meat market 
| management. ist ed. By . Lester 
Layne and C. R. Rettberg. iv. illus. Los 
Angeles, Calif., H. H. Lestico publishing | 
} ¢o., 1930. 30-5329 | 
|Marcus, Alexander. The electromagnetic | 
| field and electric circuits, by ... 96 p. 
illus. N. Y., Printed by Photo reprint co., | 
1930. 30-4973 

| Minnis, Wesley. A study of triarylmethyls 
continuing sulfur... 13 p. (Thesis (Ph. | 
D.)—University of Michigan, 1922.) Eas- | 
ton, Pa., Mack printing co., 1929. 30-4981 
an Buskirk, Edgar Flandreau. The science 
| of everyday life, by... and Edith Lillian 
| Smith... assisted by Walter L. Nourse. 
620 p., illus. Boston, Houghton Mifflin | 
co., 1930. 30-4972 

| Niver, Harmon Bay. . North America, 
the United States. (The New geography 
by grades, grade 5A). 212 p. illus. N. Y., 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1929. 30-5353 | 
Niver, Harmon Bay. . . . The United States, | 
| its possessions. (The New geography by 
| grades, grade 5B). 232 p. illus. N. 7.) 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1930. 30-5354 | 

| Riverside press, Cambridge, Mass. Hand- | 
| book of style in use at the Riverside press, 
| Cambridge, Massachusetts. Rev. ed. 46 p.| 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1930. | 








lV 


| 

| Sly, John Fairfield. Town govern 
Maseachusetts (1620-1930). 
bridge, Harvard university 


ment in| 
244 p. Cam-| 
press, 1930. 
| 30-5327 
| Staley, Eugene. History of the Illinois 
| state federation of labor. (Social science 
| studies, directed by the local community re- 
| search committee of the University of Chi- 
cago, no. xv i. e. xvi.) 579 p. Chicago, IIl., 
The University of Chicago press, 1930. | 
30-5331 | 
Swinnerton, Henry Hurd. The growth of | 
the world and of its inhabitants. 211 p 
illus. London, Constable & co., 1929. 
30-4980 
New York state col- | 
lege of forestry. . . . List of publications 
(Bulletin. vol. ii, no. 3. October, 1929.) 
10 p. Syracuse, N. Y., New York state 
college of forestry at Syracuse university, 
1929. , 30-27228 
Wilson, H. W., firm, publishers. 
Standard catalog for public libraries: his- 
tory and travel section; an annotated list 
of 1900 titles with a full analytical index, | 
comp. by Minnie Earl Sears. (Standard 
catalog series.) N. Y., The H. W. Wilson 
co., 1929. : ‘ 30-5362 | 


| Syracuse university. 


| Academy of political science,! New York. | 
f Business, speculation and money; a} 
series of addresses and papers presented | 
at the annual meeting of the Academy 
of political seien¢e, Nov. 22, 1929, edited 
by Parker Thomas Moon. (Proceedings 
. .. Vol. xiii, no. 4, January, 1930.) 128 p. 
N. Y., The Academy of political science, 
Columbia university, 1930. 30-5553 
len, A. H. Burlton. Pleasure & instinct; 
a*study in the psychology of human ac- | 
tion. (International library of psychol- 
ogy, philosophy and scientific method.) 
336 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1930. 
30-5580 
| Anstey, Mrs. Vera. The economic develop- 
ment of India. 581 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
|} Green and co., 1929. 30-5554 
Atkins, Evan Arthur, ed. Workshop prac- | 
tice; a practical work for the draughts- | 
man, the mechanic, the pattern maker, 
and the foundryman; edited by 
1 v. illus. London, Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
1929, 30-5639 
| Bible. English. Standard reference in- 
| dexed Bible; The Holy Bible, containing | 
the Old and New Testaments (authorized 
or King James version) self-pronouncing, 
words spoken by Christ printed in red, 
to which is added an alphabetical and 
cyclopedic index, a unique set of charts | 
from Adam to Christ, leading doctrines 
Bible dictionary, harmony of the Gospels, 
parables and miracles all alphabetically | 
arranged for practical and every day use. | 
A hand .Bible for every-day use. 
illus. Chicago, Pub. by the John A. | 
Hertel co. for International constructive | 
Sunday school league, 1930. 30-5528 | 


horticultural 
illus. Phila., 


1827-1927. 
for 


society, 


Mi 509 p. | 
Printed 


the Society, | 
1929, 30-5544 | 
| Burns, John Morgan. Why Taft vetoed the | 

Webb-Kenyon act; why Wilson vetoed the | 
Volstead act; a historical discussion dis- | 
closing the effect of the blunders which | 
have been made by the Supreme court, | 
Congress and temperance in their dealings 
with the liquor traffic. 15 p. Montgomery, 
Wilson ptg. co., 1930. 
| Carter, Herbert Louis. 


Codigo prectico 


nol y adaptado expresamente al comercio 


por... 287 p. 
L. Carter, 1929. 30-5705 
| Cotton, Charles. The Saxon cathedral at 
Canterbury and the Saxon saints buried 
therein. (Publications of the University 
of Manchester. no, 201.) 111 p. Man- 
chester, University press, 1929. 30-5536 
Cron, Mrs. Gretchen. The roaring veldt, by 
|. «+ « illustrated with 63 photographs by the 
author. 286 p. N. 
| song, 1930. 
| Crowther, Samuel. Prohibition and pros- 
| perity, by... 81 p. N. Y., The John Day 
co., 1930. 4 30-5704 
Davis, Warren Jefferson. Radio law, 364, 


neers ey, 
Bills and Resolutions 





30-5542 





President Hoover, it was announced 
orally on Mar, 22, has approved resolu- 
tions and bills recently passed by Con- 
gress,.as follows: 

Mar. 12: S, 2093. An act for the relief of 
the State of Alabama for damage to and de- 


1929, 

Mar. 15: H. J. Res, 223, Joint resolution 
to provide for the expenses of participation 
by the United States in the international 
conference for the codification of interna- 
tional law in 1930. 

Mar. 17: H. R. 4767. An act to authorize 
sale of iron pier in Delaware Bay near Lewes, 





}commencing and completing the construction 
|of a bridge across the French Broad River 
}on Tennessee highway number 9 near the 
town of Bridgeport in Cocke County, Tenn, 

H. R. 8287, An act granting the consent 
| of Congress to the State highway commission 
|of Virginia, to maintain a bridge already 
constructed across the Shenandoah River in 
Clarke County, Va., United States 
No. 50, 

H. R. 9180, An act to legalize a bridge 
across the Roanoke River at Weldon, N. C, 





Approved by President 


|S. 


Y. G. P. Putnam’s | 


| 


| 
| 


| struction of roads and bridges by floods in | 


| Linn, Henry 


| Morison, 


| State Books an 


| Lonistana 


80-5547 | active duty on Apr. 25; to 





Del. j 
H. R. 7971. An act to extend the times for | 


route |S. Swan about June 1;:to U.S 


i 


Books 


Government, Books 
and Publications 


Documents -described under this heading 
ar@ obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress: card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers. should be given. 


| Industrial Alcohol, the Government’s policy 


and problem relating to the manufacture, 
storage, distribution, and sale of aleohol 
for lawful use in the.grts and industries, 
Bureau of Prohibition. United States 


ment. Free at Bureau. 
Treasury Departmen A 





y les, Parker, Stone & Baird , 
OP near ‘ 30-5706 

Fisher, . Irving. The stock, market crash— 
and after. 286 p. N. ¥., The Macmillan 
co., 1930. 30-5703 

Halle, Mrs. Rita (Sulzbecher). Which 
college? Rev. ed. 305 p. N. Y., The Mac- 
millan’ co., 1930. 30-5686 


| Hunt, Edward. Eyre. An audit of, America; 


a summary of. Recent economic changes in 

the United States. 1st ed. 203 p. N. Y., 

McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-5552 
Kittenberger, Kalman. Big game hunting 

and collecting in East. Africa, 1903-1926. 

348 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1929. 

: 30-5545 J 


| Lad Salle extension university, Chicago. La 


Salle corporation service. Service station 
salesmanship. 1 ‘v., illus: ‘Chicago, La 
Salle corporation service, La Salle exten- 
sion university, 1930. 30-5548 
Harold. Safeguarding school 
funds. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1930.. Published also as Teachers 
college, Columbia university, Contributions 
to education, no. 387.) 187 p. New Yor 
city, Teachers college, Columbia unive 

sity, 1929. 30-5683 


| Lobdell, Edwin Lyman. Chicago’s transpor- 


tation problem in January 1930. 15.p. 
Chicago, Press of Cameron, Amberg & eo., 
1930. 30-5549 
MacDougall, Curtis Daniel. Brown and 
white, a manual designed to aid members 
of the editorial staff of the semi-weekly 
publication of the students of Lehigh uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsyfvania. 2d ed. 
141 p. Bethlehem. Pa., 1930. ~ 30-5684 
Samuel Eliot, ed. The develop- - 
ment of Harvard university - since- the 
inauguration of President Eliot, 1869- 
1929, edited by ... (The tercentennial 
history of Harvard college and univer- 
sity, 1636-1936.) 660 p. Cambridge, Mass... 
Harvard university press, 1930. 30-5682 


30-5857 | Overton, Millard Herbert. Profitable farm 


management and marketing for the corn- 
growing states, by ... and Lynn Shelby 
Robertson. (Farm enterprise series, ed. 
by. K. C. Davis.) 577 p. illus.. Phil. J. B. 
Lippincott co., 1929. 30-5543 


—— 


Publications 


Information regarding: these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 


| Indiana—Report of the Sghool Directory of 


the State of Indiana, Roy P. Wiseheart, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Indianapolis, 1929. 

South Dakota—Annual Report of the Divi- 
sion of Taxation of ‘the State of Sout 
Dakota, Department of Taxation, Pierre 
1928-29. 

Kentucky—Report of the State’ Board of 
Charities and Corrections of the Com- 
monwealth of: Kentucky, Frankfort, 1929; 


| California—Report of Motor Transport In- 


struction Manual for the 250th Coast.Ar- 
tillery, California National Guard, De- 
partment of Ordnance, Sacramento, 1930. 

Massachusetts—Fifth Annual Report of the 
Commission on Administration and Fi- 
nance of the State of Massachusetts, Put 
lic Document No. 140, Commission on Ad- 
ministration and Finance, Boston, 1927. 

Massachueetts— Annual’ Report of the 
Trustees of the Belchertown State School, 
Department of Mental, Diseases, Public 
Document No. 138, Boston, 1928. 

Massachusetts — Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Walter E. Fernald State 
School at Waltham, Public Document No. 
28, Department of Mental Diseases, Bos~ 
ton, 1928. 

Massachusetts — Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Boston State Hospital, 
Public Document No. 84, Department of 
Mental Diseases, Boston, 1928. 

Massachusetts—Report of the Division of 
Housing and Town Planning of the State 
of Massachusetts, Public Document No. 
103, Department of Public Welfare, Bos- 
ton, 1929. 

-Report of the Statement of 

Feets Showing Activities During Twelve 

M-nths Under Present Administration, 

T- -isiana Highway Commission, Baton 

Rouge, 1929. 


»| Kensas— Reports of Cases Argued and De- 


termined in the Supreme Court of the 
State of Kansas. Reporter, Earl H, 
Hatcher, Vol. 129, N. 4. Topeka, 1930. 


1736 p.| New Hampshire—Annual,and Statistical Res 


port of the Public Service Commission 
of the State of New Hampshire. Concord, 
1928. 


Boyd, James. A history of the Pennsylvania | Arizona-—The Revised Code of the State of 


Arizona. Codified and Revised with His- 
torical Data by F. C. Struckmeyer, Code 
Commissioner, Phoenix, 1928, 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Henry C. Dinger, relieved from alt 
home, .  * 
Comdr. Wallace L. Lind, det.,U. S.. S, 


espanol, compilado originalmente en espa-| Altair after June 1; to Navy Yard, Boston, 


Lt. Comdr. Rivers J. Carsterphen, det, 


de Espana y de las republicas americanas, | Nav. Sta., Tutuila, Samoa, after Aug. 1; to 
Bradford, Inglaterra, H. | duty 


as 
ton. S. C, 

Lt. Comdr. Richard L. Conolly, det. come 
mand U. S. S. Dupont about June 1; to 
Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

Lt. Comdr. Ellsworth Davis, det. U. S. S. 
Marblehead after June 1; to Navy Yard, 
Boston, 

Lt. Comdr. Glenn B. Davis, det. U. 8. 
Wyoming about June 14; to Bu, Ord. 

Lt. Comdr, Haiden T. Dickinson, det, come 
mand U. §S. S. Ramsay after June 1; to 
Naval War College, Newport, ,R. I. > 

Lt. Comdr, Linton Herndon, det. Navy 
Yard. New York, N. Y., about June 15; to 
Naval War College, Newport, R. I 

Lt. Comdr. Alexander Macomb, 


dist. commun. officer, Charles 


8. 


‘det. Ofs 


| fice, Naval Intelligence; to Naval Academy, 


Lt. Comdr. Hamilton Harlow, det. U. 8, 
S. Marblehead after June 1; to Bu. Ord. 
Lt. Comdr, Gordon Hutchins, det, U. S, 
Milwaukee after June 1; to Nav. Torp,. 
Sta., Newport, R. L 


Lt. Comdr. Spencer S. Lewis, det, aid to 


| Comdt., Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; about 
| May 31;. to.U, S. 8, Wyoming. * ad 


Lt. Comdr. Albert R. Mack, det. command 
U. S_S. Sieard after June 1; to Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco, 

Lt. Comdr, Arthur D. Struble, det: Office, 
Naval Communications, about June 15; to 
U. S. 8. Raleigh. 

Lt. Comdr, James H. Taylor, det. U. S. S, 
Medusa about May 15; to Navy Yard, Phila. 
delphia, Pa, ‘ ; 

Lt, Comdr. Oliver L. Wolfard, det. U. S, 
S. Detroit about June 6; to Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. *. 5 

Lt. William B. Anderson, det. U. S. 8, 
Chaumont; to duty as engineer officer, U, 
S. S. Chaumont. 

Lt. Merwin W. Arps, det. U.S. 8. Florida 
about June 5; to Nav. Res. Lab., Belle- 
vue, D. C, “ 

Lt. Keith R. Belch, det. Naval Academy 
about Juné 1; to Naval War College, News 


port, R. I, 
Lt. Harold A. Clough, det. Bs age ‘y 
8. 8. RB t 
Lt. Adelbert F. Converse, det. F Ins > 
strument Co,, Long Island City, N. Y¥., about” 
May 29; to connection U. S. 8. Houston, 


n 








AvuTHorizen State! 


Ts ONLY 
Pusiisnep WiTHO 


CoMMENT 


Changes Suggested 


In Insurance Laws 


For New York State 


Superintendent of Insurance 
Departmént Prepares An- 
nual Report to Legisla- 
ture; Life Policies Gain 


; State of New York: 

Albany, Mar. 22. 
The State insurance department, in a 
bulletin just issued, announces that the 
annual report to the legislature will be 
submitted Mar. 24, by Albert Conway, 
State superintendent of insurance. 
summary of the report, as contained in 

the bulletin, follows in full text: 


_At will contain such general informa- 

tion as is available at this time respect- 
ing insurance companies subject to the 
supervision of the department and will 
suggest certain amendments to the in- 
surance law. ; 


Supplemental reports on insurance 
ompanies authorized in New York will 
issued after audit of their 1929 state- 
ments recently placed on file. 
_. , Increase in Volume 
_ Life insurance will show an increase 
in volume of about 8 per cent during 
1929, according to reliable estimates. 
Group insurance has had an extraordi- 
sary geeee _ eee nearly $7,500,- 
¥ of risks in force at the openin 
ofi929. peer 


Of the total risks of $78,500,000,000 
held by companies doing business in New 
York on Jan. 1, 1929, over $17,000,000,000 
were held in New York State, 

As the experience with annuities has 
shown marked improvement for some 
years, Superintendent Conway calls at- 
tention to the advisability of changing 
the standard @f valuation, the McClin- 
tock table now prescribed being based on 
experience omg ge 

n a review of the study given by the 
New York department to the sakior of 
total and permanent disability benefits in 
connection with life policies, mention is 
made of the action taken by the national 
convention of insurance commissioners 
during 1929, after conferences and hear- 
ings, resulting in a letter of advice to 
life companies in this State that stand- 
ard provisions for total and permanent 
disability benefits in connection with life 
policies were approved by the national 








convention of insurance commissioners | 


and would become effective on July 1, 
1930. - 
Requirements Cited 

The requirements of these standard 
provisions are given in detail, together 
with permissible provisions that may 
be used in the life policies concerned. 
Unity of coverage, sound underwriting 
and other desirable results are expected 
to follow. 


Casualty and surety companies during | . 


1929, judging from indications, will show 
a growth in premium income when their 
rations are summarized. The volume 
of premiums for the first nine months 
of 1929 was $231,750,132, as against 
$215,515,630 for nine months of 1928, 
written by New York joint-steck com 
panies and United States branches of 
foreign companies. 
An increasing amount of the funds of 
this class ‘of companies has gone into 
stock investments, but the shrinkage be- 
e the.close of 1929. is not expected 
seriously affect the surplus accounts. 
In the 20-year period from 1908 to 
1928 the number of these companies in 
New York increased from 50 to 97, their 
capital from $24,981,000 to $167,750,025, 
and their surplus from $26,311,244 to 
$237,126,564. 
_ Fire and marine stock companies, hav- 
ing 55 per cent of their investments in 
stocks, as against 39 per cent in bonds, 
are likely to show paper losses in their 
investment accounts for the first time in 
six years. 


t 


Fire Losses Gain 

Fire losses increased about 10 per cent 
during 1929, after the two preceding 
favorable years. 

The trend to wider public ownership 
of fire insurance companies has probably 
received a setback. Nine new stock com- 
panies wer organized in New York, as 
against 16 during 1928. 

A halt in the evolution of lagge groups 
may be the result of unsettled market 
conditions. In the early part of 1929 
there were several country-wide combina- 
tions, but such operations were not. in 
evidence during the latter part of the 
yean 

Mutual casualty corporations as a class 
are functioning well. Low acquisition 
cost has made possible the accumulation 
of large surpluses and payment of hand- 
some dividends on the part-of those do 
ing workmen’s compensation and auto- 
bile liability insurance, 

_ Fire uraénce rates have had atten- 
tion from the department in various 
parts of the State. The two-mile limit 
of motorized fire departments has been 
extended to three, resulting in a sub- 
stantial reduction in rates to many as- 
sureds. 

Automobile Policies Modified 

The rerating of New York State is 
nearing completion. When this task is 
completed the so-called judgment rates— 
a source of much complaint—will be 
eliminated, 

Substantial reductions in automobile, 
fire and theft and collision rates Were 
made during the past year; also further 
reductions in automobile public liability 
and prepesty damage rates. A merit 
rating plan was put in operation on pri- 
vate passenger cars providing for a 10 
per cent discount from the customary 
rate under certain conditions, 

Burglary insurance rate reductions 
of one-tenth to one-half, plate-glass rate 
reduction of one-third in the so-called 
flat car sizes and substantial reductions 
in landlord’s liability for New York City 
apartment houses were made effective. 

At the request of the department, un- 
der the new automobile financial respon- 
sibility act, companies have modified 
outstanding policies and agreed to issue 
all new policies to provide adequate pro- 
tection. ~~: 

Receipts Exceed Expenses 

At the opening of 1929, there. were 
988 insurance companies doing business 
in New York. Six.proceedings in liquida- 
tion were begun and seven closed during 
the year, The law was invoked against 
five organizations chartered for other 
purposes but unlawfully doing the busi- 
ness of insurance. 


The problem ofthe Russian companies, | with a considerable discussion of the in-| Company; 
since| surance law and makes a number of|,, H. 981. 


which has occupied the courts 


‘ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


A $2,564 for general damages, and the de- 
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State Regulation 


Parents’ Financial State Ruled Valid 
Proof of Damages in Daughter's Death 









Evidence Proper to Determine Loss Since Future Depend- 
ency May Be Indicated by Present Condition 


State of Minnesota: St. Paul. ; 
Evidence as to the financial conditions | pect substantial aid from his child not 
of parents has been held admissible in| only during its minority, but for years 
‘an action for the death of their 8-year- thereafter.” Cincinnati St. Ry. Co. v. 
old daughter by the Supreme Court of Altmeier, 60 Oh. St. 10. 


Minnesota. : 
Evidenss that the father was a me-| The cases expressing the contrary 
view are not unanimous for the exclu- 


chanic who had no property outside of r } 
the family household goods and garage|.sion, generally and in all cases, of evi- 
equipment of the value of $250 to $300/ dence of the pecuniary condition of the | 
next of kin. For example, in Chicago & 


was admitted in action against the owner 5; a 
of a truck which had struck and killed| N. W. Ry. v. Bayfield, 37 Mich. 205, it was 
the daughter. There was a verdict of| recognized that there are ‘“‘some cases in 
z which, perhaps, such evidence must be re- 
ceived, because it tends to establish a 
fhoral obligation to demand assistance 
in the ‘future from one at the ‘ime 
incapable of giving it: as where the per- 
son killed was a very young child, and 
at present contributing nothing in aid 
of any one.” (In this State, it is the le- 
loss; that, since the absence of depend-| gal obligation of children able to do so 
ency or any reasonable possibility of 1t| to support their indigent parents. G. S. | 
is material'for the defense, the fact of ; 1923, section 3157. And the presumption 
dependency or its reasonable possibility|is that legal obligations wilf be per- 
is equally material for the plaintiff; and | formed.) 
that the evidence—objected to was in-| The distinction between cases where | 
tended to show and was admissible to| the deceased was a child and those where | 
show that the parents possessed so little! he had attained the years and ability to| 
that there was a reasonable possibility of! enable him to make contributions was 
their becoming dependent later. followed in Cooper v. Lake Shore &c. R. 
Co., 66 Mich., 261, 33 N. W. 306, 11 A. Ss. 
R. 482, and Crabtree v. Missouri Pac. R. 
Co., (Neb.), 124 N. W. 932. In Kerling 
v. G. W. Van Dusen & Co., 109 Minn. 
481, 124 N. W. 235, the view is expressed | 
that while it was “proper to show the 
actual ee y = de- 
sae ceased (a 17-year-o y) to his par-! 
+ Opinion of the Court ents, as well as ihe character and habits | 
Mar. 14, 1930 of the deceased, so that the jury may} 
Stone, J.—Action for wrongful death| come to an intelligent conclusion as to 
wherein, after verdict for plaintiff, de-|the continuation of such benefits * * * 
fendant appeals from the order denying | it would not be proper to include state- | 
his alternative motion for judgment not-| ments as to the wealth or poverty of the | 
withstanding or a new trial. plaintiff which do not tend to aid the} 
1. Thelma Luther, the deceased, was! jury in determining what the future con- 
the 8-year-old daughter of plaintiff. In| duct of the deceased would have been) 
the early afternoon of Oct. 9, 1928, she| had he lived.” That reasoning is applied | 
was run into and killed by a light motor | in approval of a ruling made at the trial | 
truck owned by defendant and operated | excluding any inquiry whether “plaintiff 
by his employe. The accident occurred | owned or rented his home.” In view of | 
in an alley in Rochester. Thelma, on her|the statutory obligation imposed upon | 
way to school, used the driveway of a|children to support their indigent par-| 
lumber yard and was run down just after | ents, we consider that under such cir-| 
she had emerged from the lumber shed | cumstances as we have here evidence of 
and was crossing the alley. She had got-| the kind which was admitted may have a 
ten 6 or 8 feet into the alley when| tendency “to aid the jury” in their very 
she was struck. There is testimony | difficult task of assessing damages. 
that defendant’s truck was being driven - 
at from ’ to 25 miles an wage and et Judge Entitled 
it proceeded about 30 feet after striking : . 
the girl. The driver admits that he did To Use Discretion 
not see her before the accident. 





fendant, on appeal, claimed that the ad- 
mission of sich evidefce was error. 

The Supreme Court refused to sustain 
the contention. The opinion states that, 
while the question involved in such case 
is the present loss, the future must be 
looked to in order to determine such 





Oscar G. LUTHER, ADM., ETC., 
v. 
| HERMAN DORNACK. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27800. 


Appeal from Olmstead County. 








We do not consider it safe to say that 
evidence of the pecuniary condition of} 


Evidence Used*to Show the next of kin is always admissible | 
or always inadmissible. For instance 


Possible D ependency in the case of an adult deceased there 
The alley is a fairly busy one and dur-| may be evidence showing what he ac- 
ing business hours the driveways of the| tually contributed over a considerable | 
lumber yard are more or less constantly period. And it may well be so de-| 
in use. Under these circumstances, the| cjsive of the issue as to end inquiry | 
question as to the negligence of the|and make immaterial any evidence as 
jdriver of defendant’s truck was one of| to how dependent the next of kin might 
fact and so settled by the verdict.|have been. Again there may be the 
Hughes v. Minneapolis St, Ry. Co., 146) case of a deceased who, no matter how. 
Minn. 268, 178 N. W. 605. For the jury | dependent his next of kin might become, 
also was the issue of contributory negli-| could never be expected to make any 
gence. In view of the age of the de-| substantial contributions. For example, 
ceased it of course cannot be held as| in Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Bayfield, 
matter of law that she was negligent.| supra, “he was a little lame, and not 
Hepfel v. St. Paul, M. & M. Ry. Co., 49/ strong intellectually.” It is apparent, 
Minn. 263; Decker v. Itasca Paper Co.,| therefore, that much must be left to the 
111 Minn. 439, 127 N. W. 183; Hughes v.| discretion of the trial judge. Casés may 








Minneapolis St. Ry. Co., supra. arise in which the evidénce should be ex- 

2. There was a verdict for $3,000, $436 | cluded.' Certainly there will be others 
of which is doubtless for special dam-| in which it should be admitted, and still | 
ages. While the balance of $2,564 for| others in which neither exclusign nor ad- 





general damages is large, we cannot say,| mission would be error. In the instant | 
in view of the present modest purchas-| case we are satisfied that the admission 
ing power of the dollar that it is ex-|of the evidence was not error, 

cessive. See O’Malley v. St. Paul &c. Ry.| Order affirmed. 

Co., 43 Minn. 289 ($3,000 for death of a 
6-year old boy sustained); Strutzel v. 
Si. Paul City Ry. Co., 47 Minn. 543 ($2,- 
300 for the death of a boy 5 years and 
10 months); Gray v. St. Paul City Ry. 
Co., 87 Minn, 280 ($2,750 for the death 
of a boy 5 years, 9 months); Drimel v. 
Union Power Co., 139 Minn. 122, 165 
N. W. 1058 ($3,400 for the death of a 





New York Approves New | 
Rates on Fire Insurance 





State of New York: 
New York, Mar. 22. 
Albert Conway, State superintendent 


girl “between 5 and 6 years old’); Roth- 
enberger v. Powers Fuel, F. T. & S. Co., 
145 Minn, 209, 181 N. W. 641 ($2,500 for 
the death of an 8-year-old boy). 

3. The assignment of error remaining 
for consideration challenges the admis- 
sion of evidence that plaintiff, father of 
the deceased, was a mechanic, had no 
property outside of $250 or,$300 of ga- 
rage equipment and the family house- 
hold goods, and that plaintiff’s wife, 
mother of the deceased, had no “net 
worth.” The father was 41 years old 
and the mother 35 at the time of 
their daughter’s death. So far as 
appears, both were in good health and 
self-supporting. The issue was as to the 
ecuniary loss suffered by the parents. 

n such cases the absence of dependency 
|or any reasonable possibility of it is ma- 
teria for the defense. For the other 
side} equally material must be the fact 
of dependency or its reasonable possi- 
bility. In this case the evidence was in- 
tended to show only that the parents 
possessed so little of this world’s goods 
that there was a reasonable possibility 
of their becoming dependent later. In 
determining the damages resulting from 
the death of an 8-year-old child there is 
nothing of the actual upon which to base 
judgment. Resort must necessarily be 
had to probabilities and even to possi- 
bilities which are reasonable. The field 
of inquiry is therefore beset with diffi- 
culty and extended in scope. 


Statutory Liability 


Of Children Is Factor 

We do not find that this court has ever 
passed upon the question generally of 
the admissibility of evidence of the kind 
in question. The weight of authority 
favors its admission. 17 C. J. 1362. See 
also annotation L. R. A. 1918E 284, where 
the cases are.reviewed. The question is 
what are the present and actual damages, 
and not what future loss may result. 
But even so, the future must be looked 
to in ordér to determine what the pres- 
ent loss is, “A rich parent whose child 
is a continued financial expense to him 
and who has no reason to expect finan- 
cial aid from such chil sustains little, 
if any, pecuniary injury from its death 
beyond the or. expenses; while a 
poor parent * * * Ymight reasonably ex- 








Superintendent Conway’s report closes 


1924, was,brought closer to a final solu-| particular recommendations. 


tian by a decision in the lower courts 


t their surplus funds of $5,210,989| panies made during 1929 and the receipts| , 
sh@uld remain in possesison of 


m pending resumption of dip] 
tions with the Russian people. 


There were 199 examinations of com- 


by $2,560,991, 


of insurance, has approved the filing of | 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
| ganization’s proposed rates for floater 
reporting value and multiple location 
forms covering five or more locations, it | 
was just revealed, 

The plan provided for the writing of 
fire insurance policies covering five or 
more locations, on a reporting form, and 
allows reductions in rate for standardized 
care, management, accounting and dis- 
tribution of liability. The new plan, 
which will be operated by the rating or- 
ganization in cooperation with the in- 
terstate underwriters board, has been 
filed for the Syracuse, Buffalo and sub- 
urban divisions of the rating organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Conway said that it is expected 
that a similar filing will be made by 
the New York City division of the rat- 











ing organization at an early date, and 
that the plan undoubtedly supplies a 
current need in the fire insurance busi- 
ness and will enable it to keep abreast 


of the current demands of modern busi- 
ness. 





Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
(Change in Status) 


H. B. 25. To provide a penalty for the 
negligent operation of an automobile. Ta- 
bled by senate. 


H. B. 364. To release owners 6f motor 
vehicles from responsibility for injuries to 
passengers therein. Passed by senate. 

State of Mississippi 
(Change in Status) 

H. B. 174. To amend section 1 of chap- 
ter 188, Laws of 1924, so as to place the 
insurance commissioner on the State in- 
surance commission and to fix the quali- 
fications of members of the commission; 
also to amend section 10 thereof so as to 
change the standard of underwriting profit 
of fire insurance companies. Reported fa-' 
vorably to senate, 

State of Rhode Island 


H. 968.° Mr. McCoy. Resolution to create 
a joint select committee to consider the 
roblem of a proper method for the admin- 
istration of the workmen’s compensation 





law; Judiciary. 
H, 977. Mr. Sandager. To. incorporate 
the Newport National Mutual Casualty 
Corporations. 


& Mr. Sandager. To incorporate 
the Colonial Fire Insurance Company; Cor- 





the de-| exceeded the department’s expense dur-| problem of a proper method for the admin- 


img the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, istration of the workmen’s compensation 





porations. 
S. 133, Mr. Quinn. Resolution to créate 
j 


oint select committee to consider the 





law; Judiciary. 
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Public Health 





Need of Vitamin C 
In Diet Emphasized 
By Federal Bureau’ 





Element Is Found in Citrus 
Fruits as Well as Vegeta- 
bles ; Quick-cooking Meth- 


ods Are Favored 





Scurvy, -he former bane of long sea 
voyages, was found to be remedied by 
the juice of lemons, and now this par- 
ticular ‘beneficent element in lemons is 
identified as vitamin C, according to a 
statement by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, made public Mar. 22 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The same element occurs in other 
fruits and vegetables, says the Bureau, 
listing them as good for the diet of old 
and young, especially the young. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Nutrition specialists urge constantly | 
that the diet for all ages, but especially | 
for children, should include an abun- 
dance of foods rich in vitamins. There 
are now recognized, however, at least six 
independent vitimins. As each has its| 
own function to perform in growth and| 
bodily well-being, it is necessary to know 
what each one does and what foods sup- 
ply it. Otherwise a diet might supply 
some, but not all, of the different vita- 
mins, 

Body Has Limited Capacity 

For instance, attention is often called 
to the necessity for vitamin C in the diet. 
Especially, good sources of this vitamin 
are the citrus fruit (oranges, grapefruit, 
and lemons), raw cabbage and turnips, 
and tomatoes, raw, cooked, or canned. | 
Other foods mentioned by the Bureau | 





of Home Economics of the United States | 
Department of Agriculture as supplying | 
this vitamin are apples, bananas, young 
carrots, cauliflower, guavas, onions, | 
peaches, peas, pineapples, potatoes, 
raspberries, spinach, sprouted legumes, 
and string beans. 

If vegetables are fooked too long they 
may lose their vitamin C. All recent 
instructions on vegetable cookery stress 
quick-cooked methods. Canning often) 
destroys vitamin C. In the case of acid! 
foods like tomatoes destruction is not, 
so extensive. Tomatoes seem to retain 
most of their vitamin content either | 
cooked or canned. 

Tooth Decay Stopped 

On diets deficient but not entirely 
without vitamin C, children become irri- 
table and lacking in stamina, do not 
grow normally, and are less resistant to 
infectious diseases. Shortage of vita-| 
min C is thought to be an important | 
factor in the prevalence of tooth decay | 
and of much of the so-called rheumatism 
in children and adults. When vitamin) 
C is entirely lacking, scurvy develops. | 
This oo to happen on long ‘Sea voy-| 
ages before it was known that lemons| 
and certain other portable foods con-| 
tain vitamin C. | 

In testing foods for vitamin C in the 
laboratory, guinea pigs are fed a basal | 
diet complete except for this vitamin, | 
and then given measured amounts of 
the food in question. If the animal 
thrives and grows well, the food is prob- | 
ably a good source of vitamin C; if the, 
animal develops symptoms of scurvy—} 
sore, stiff joints, a tendency to — 
rhage, sore gums, loosening of the 





Insurance Award Upheld | 
By North Carolina Court) 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Mar. 22. 


The North Carolina Supreme Court} 
has just affirmed a judgment of the lower | 
court in an action on two accident in- 
surance policies in which the insured| 
had been awarded only the premiums) 
he had paid, plus interest, on the ground | 
that even though an insurance agent} 
had deceived the plaintiff as to the cover- | 
age provided by the policies, the plain- 
tiff had not tried to reform the policies | 
before the accident, but endeavored to} 
recover the full amount of his claim! 
afterward. The case is that of Mack'| 
Burton v. Life and Casualty Insurance 
Co. of Tennessee, 

Mr. Burton, who claimed to be igno-| 
rant and unable to read, alleged that the | 
agent told him the policies protected 
him from loss of eyes and against other 
injuries from “any cause,” whereas the, 
policies covered loss from automobile, | 
train and other like accidents. Mr. Bur-| 
ton showed that he had lost an eye by) 
having been struck with a black jack 
by a police officer. The jury found that | 
the insurance agent had deceived Mr. 
Burton but awarded him only the amount 
of the premiums he had paid with inter- | 
est. °-On-appeal, the supreme court, in 
an opinion’ by Justice W. J. Brogden, 
affirmed the judgment. 


St. Louis Brokers’ 


Licenses Withheld | 


Investigation of Insurance 
Charges Under Way 














State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Mar. 22. | 

Two courses were pointed out to James 
P. Sullivan and Ray Prewitt, St. Louis 
insurance brokers, by Joseph B. Thomp- 
son, State superintendent of insurance, | 
Mar. 20, whereby they may obtain! 
brokers’ licenses from the State insur- | 
ance department. 

Their licenses are being held up pend- 
ing investigation of complaints filed 
against Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Prewitt by | 
the St. Louis underwriters’ investigating | 
committee, headed by Stratford L. Mor- | 
ton. | 

The two brokers are to appear at a) 
public hearing before Superintendent | 
Thompson set for Apr. 7 or a mandamus 
action may be brought by them which 
would bring the Department’s ruling 
against “twisting” life insurance poli- 
cies directly before the State supreme 
court for review and interpretation. 

“Twisting” of life policies, in the view 
of the State insurance department, con- 
sists of persuading the holder of existing 
life policies to surrender them for new 
insurance proffered by the selling agent 
or broker, sometimes accompanied by 
misrepresentation. The ruling was orig- 
inally issued by former Superintendent of 
Insurance ‘. alter K. Chorn on Dec. 16, 
1915. 


Mr. Sullivan and Mr. T'cewitt promised | f 
to decide at an early date on one of the) § 
two courses suggested and to advise Su- | 


erintendent Thompson of their decision. | 
Meanwhile the Department is refusing to 
license either. 





lance commissioner, and representatives 


; advisement by the court. 
|nee County District Court, which pre- 


lentered judgment approving the com- 


|the refund of premiums to policyholders 
| started, Mr. Hobbs stated orally. 






Dispute Over Fire Rates | 
Still Unsettled in Kansas 


4 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Mar. 22. 
Judge John C. Pollock, of the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Kansas, on Mar., 21 still had under 
advisement a motion to dismiss suits 
brought by stock insurance companies 
doing business in Kansas to restrain the 
State from enforcing the fire insurance 
rate reduction er filed by the former 
State insurance commissioner, Frank L. 
Travis, in 1922. 
The court has refused the companies’ 


request for immediate dismissal of the |_ 


suits, pending consideration of an in- 
tervening petition filed in one of the in- 
dividiial suits by a policyholder of Wich- 
ita. The dismissal, if granted, would 
make effective finally the compromise 
reached recently by Governor C. an 
Reed, Charles F. Hobbs, State insur- 


of the attorney general’s office at a con- 
ference with representatives of the in- 
surance companies. (IV U. S. Daily 
3525.) 

Under the terms of the agreement ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 in impounded 
premiums are to be returned to policy- 
holders and an equal amount is to go 
to the companies. The companies have 
agreed to a reduction in rates effective 
at once. | 

Completion of the compromise necessi- 
tated petitions asking that actions pend-| 
ing in the Federal district court be dis- | 
missed. A hearing was held Mar. 18. 
Along with the motions to dismiss, an 
application was presented by the Dockum 
Drug Co., of Wichita, to file an in- 
tervening petition which challenged the 
authority of the Kansas officials to make 
2 settlement. This also was taken under 


The State supreme court and the Shaw- 
viously had ruled on the rate cases, both 


promise agreement. It remains only | 
for Judge Pollack to grant his approval 
to have the case definitely settled and | 


teeth, and fragile bones, the food under 
test probably is deficient in vitamin C. 
Similar symptoms are found in human 
beings whose diet has lacked the foods 
that supply this important vitamin. 








| follows in full text: 
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Premium Taxes 


California Holds 
Insurance Business 


By Mail Is Taxable, 


Companies: Must Include 
Premiums Received From 
Other States in Returns on 
Gross Tax Receipts 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Mar. 22. 


California insurance companies which 
write insurance by mail on risks located | 
in other States must include gross pre- 
miums from such business in the gross 


receipts tax base by which the gross pre- 
mium tax of insurance companies doing 
business in California is calculated, ac- 
cording to an opinion rendered to State 
Insurance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchel, by Frafk L. Guerena, attorney 
for the commissioner. 


The, insurance contract in such an in- | 
stance is a California contract, Mr. Gue- 
rena pointed out, and the premium is, 
therefore, taxable in the State, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the company is 
authorized to do business in the State 
where the applicant resides. The opinion 


Opinion Requested 

ou have called to my attention the 
fact that certain insurance companies 
organized under the laws of this State 
as chapter VI companies are writing in- | 
surance by mail on risks located in States 
in which those companies are not au- 
thorized to transact an insurance busi- | 
ness, and you have requested my opinion 
whether the gross premiums from such) 
business are to be included in the tax) 
base by which the State gross premium | 
tax of insurance companies doing busi-| 
ness in California are calculated. 


The question presented is whether, 
such a company is doing business in this | 
State for under the constitution and laws 
of this State the gross premiums f op-| 
erly assigned to the tax base are those! 
received from business done in this State. | 
It is a well settled law that the locus of 
a contract is the place where it is con-| 
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Centralized Administration _ 


Of Veterans’ Affairs Urged © 





Large economies to the Government 
would be effected by the enactment of 
H. R. 10630, authorizing consolidation 


veterans into @ single “administration © 
of veterans’ affairs,” according to a re- 
port filed with the House Mar. 21 
the Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments. It says those 
who have made close study of the prob- 
lem estimate the following savings: 
Annual reduction in overhead and ad- 
ministrative expenses, $1,500,000; an- 
nual savings by transferring of domi- 
ciliary patients from veterans’ hospit 
to, homes, $697,000; reduction of hospital 
construction cost by removal of 1,000. 
domiciliary cases to homes, $3,500,000; 


comiciliary barracks to veterans’ hos- 
pitals in place of building new units, 
$9,000,000. 

Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S..Dak., chairman, in mak- 
ing this report, said the cost of veterans’ 
relief already amounts to approximately 
$780,000,000. s 
I 
properly be said to thereby do business in 
this State. 

Decisions Cited 

The solicitation of insurance by mail 
from a point within this State by such 
'@ company would be merely preliminary 


| and the offer to enter into a contract of 


insurance would consist of the applica- 
|tion. Assuming that the application 
would be mailed to this State from some 
| point outside of this State, favorable ac- 
| tion upon the application in this State; 
cr, in other words, the issuance of a pol- 


cant outside of California would mark 
the acceptance of the offer. 5 


In short, under those circumstances, 
the contract clearly would have been 
made in this State and therefore the 
gross premiums derived under that con- 
tract should go into the gross receipts 
tax base, less, of ¢ourse, the constitu= 
tional and statutory deductions. This re- 
sult would follow irrespective of -whether 
such company is authorized to transact 
business in the State where the appli- 
cant resides. : 

Support for my conclusion is afforded 
by the following decisions: Stone v. Penn 
Yan, ete, Ry., 90 N. E. 843; Minnesota 





summated, and if a contract is consum- 
mated in this State, the company may 


Commercial Men’s Association v. Benn, 
261 UU. BS. 160s. ** ¥ 


























. RECORDS 


\% \ 


FOR executive offices of large corporations, railroads 


- and public utilities, public and private libraries, and law 


offices, a permanent record of Government action, Inter- 


state Commerce Commission Rulings, Court Decisions— 


in short, all Federal and State Government activities— 
is of incalculable value. 


Bound volumes of the Rag Paper Edition of 
The United States Daily, printed on a special all-rag 
paper, afford a time-proof, everlasting record of the day- 
by-day activities of the Federal Government and each of 
the Governments of the 48 States. 


IMPERISHABLE 


of governmental agencies affecting war 


savings in the course of years by adding ~ 


icy mhiiled from this State to the appli- © 


The Rag Paper Bound Edition begins each 


year with the issue of March 4 and ends with the issue of 


March 3 the 


following year. 


This Bound Volume Edition is issued in six 


books, each book containing issues of The United States 
Daily for a period of two months. Bound books are sent 
to subscribers by prepaid express at the end of each two- 
month period. ; 


Each book in the Bound Volume Edition 4s 


bound in one-half tan canvas with grained black cloth 
sides, and title bands in red and black Russia leather with 
gold-leaf lettering. 
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Price for One Year 
March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1930 


$1 OQ)-0° Express 


Prepaid 
Regular Newsprint Edition 





Bound Volumes 


Six ‘Books a Year, $75.00 
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Existing Law 


Protection for American Agriculture 
Extended in Measure as Drawn Up 


Tariff Policy Revised in Respect to Sugar, 
Cement and Soft Lumber; Reductions 
Affect Chemicals and Metals 
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| Tariff Rates 


+ 


Fixed by Senate, House an 


Senate Rate House Rate 
21/16¢ 21/16¢ 
27/16¢ 27/16¢ 

2%e 2%e 
3e. 8e 

358¢ B%c 
3%e 3%ec 


1922 Law 
1%e 
1c 
1%¢c 
2c 
24d 
2tac 


exible Provisions Modified 
.. And Debenture Plan In- 
~ gerted Over Opposition of 
President 


‘Tariff Commission 
To Be Reorganized 


_ Drawback Privilege Restricted 

: Where Flour Made From 
Foreign Wheat Is aot 
To Country Giving Rebate 


Between 150 and 384 sq. in. 
384 to 720 sq. in. os bias pebese Terres | 
720 to 864 ‘sq. in....... pe eengep ee us 
864 to 1,200 sq. in 


Revisions in Various Schedules 
Are Shown in Comparative Lists. ist": 
Differences Which Will Requ | 


s i. | Not over 384 sq. in... ..cccecoscecs 
ire Adjustment 304. t0 1,008 og Ta. oooh ts 
In Conférence Shown in Tables Presenting 


Proposed Tax on Specific Commodities 


12%¢ 

19¢ 
(22¢ if over 
720 sq. in.) 


12%e 
15c. 
(17%e if 
over 720 
sq. in.) 


above 1,008 sq. in 17%e 


Plate glass with wire netting: 
Not over 384 sq 


* . : es ae » d i i $ 
N THE following tables are presented, with comparative existing | oe rea i _ glass in mirrors 


law duties, some of the major rate differences between the House Optical glass 

tariff bill and Senate bill which, if it passes, must be reconciled in| incandescent electric light bulbs: 
conference. Specific rates apply to the unit “one pound” unless other-| With metal filaments 

wise designated for classes or groups of commodities. | With carbon or other nonmetallic filaments. . 
The tables present the rates on specific commodities listed under ; Marble slabs and paving tile: 


22c 


13%e a sq. 17e 1bde 
17e 


Senate Rate House Rate 
50% 


68¢ 


13%c a sq. 1922 Law 
Flaxseed, bushel 
Alfalfa, pound .. 
Alsike clover, pound 
Red clover, pound. 
Sweet clover, pound 
Bent grass, pound. % 


THE SENATE, when it convenes, Mar. 25% 
24, will be prepared to cast its last lp 


vote on the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill | 


_..(H. R. 2667), thereby decidirig whether 


to approve or reject this general revision | 


of the existing tariff structure. Comple- 
tion of the third and last reading, Mar. 
22, closed the door to any further amend- 
ments and left the ballot on passage alone 
remaining. i . 
Majority leaders predict that the bill 


“will be sent to conference with votes to} 
—. particularly as long as it contains | 
~ t 


e export debenture plan and the repeal 
of the President’s flexible tariff powers. 


: Democratic Support for Bill 


Many minority Senators and .most of 
the “progressive bloc” have stated they 
will vote for the bill as long as these two 
features are included. Whether they 
will support enactment of the bill if it 
comes from conference with one or both 
of these amendments—which are opposed 
by President Hoover—eliminated, is a 
question which cannot be decided now, 

* they say. : 

Commitment of the bill to the confer- 
ence committees of the two Houses is 
next to the last step toward enactment of 
the legislation which, with farm relief, 
was the basis of the special session called 
by President Hoover soon after his in- 

-auguration to help agriculture. In his 
“smessage at that time, the President asked 
for a “limited revision” of the tariff to 
aid the farmer and certain distressed in- 
dustries. 
Protection for Agriculture 
« The Senate will send the bill to confer- 
ence with the highest agricultural sched- 
ule in history, generally increased over 
the House rates, while both measures in- 
clude a record high level of wool duties, 

Many of the reductions made in the 
House bill by the so-called “coalition,” 
were later upset when the bill reached the 
final stages of passage. Sugar, lumber 
and cement comprised the major re- 
versals. 

With both the Senate and House bill 
exceeding the existing law, higher sugar 
rates are assured, as are increased duties 
on cement. After several rejections, the 
Senate also took softwood lumber off the 
free list, but at the same time removed 
the duty levied on shingles in the House. 

The Senate wrote many reductions in 


the chemical schedule, retaining, how-| 


ever, high protection on coal-tar dyes 
apd intermediates. In the earthenware 
schedule, brick and cement were taken 
.off the free list and plate glass and 
earthenware slightly cut. 

Reductions in Met#l Schedules 


Pig iron, aluminum and aluminum 


utensils are the major reductions written | 
into the metal schedule by the Senate, | 


while a duty of 30 cents an ounce was 
placed on silver. ; 
textile schedules were not substantially 


increased or decreased. Long staple cot- | 
ton is taxed in the Senate bill at 7 cents | 


a pound. 


The rayon and synthetic textile indus- | 


‘try was given a newly created schedule, 


in both bills, generally higher than the | 


existing law. 
Presidential Objection Disregarded 
Two amendments made by the Senate 
to the administrative provisions of the 
tariff bill are outstanding because of 
President Hoover’s open objection. 


flexible tariff powers of the President 
and to the export debenture plan. 

The 1922 act gives the President the 
power to raise or lower duties by 50 per 
cent of the enacted rate if he “finds that 


the duties expressly fixed by statute do) 


not equalize the differences in such con- 
ditions of competition in the principal 
market of the United States between a 
domestic article and a like or similar com- 
petitive article imported from the prin- 
cipal competing country.” 

The Senate substituted for this pro- 
vision, by vote of 47 to 42, an amend- 
ment by Senator Simmons (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, which 
requires the President to forward to 
Congress any recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission for an adjustment of 
duties, together with his own recom- 
mendations with respect thereto. Only 


Congress can carry out any change in 


duties, under the plan. 
Restrictions on Revisions 
With the Simmons amendment was 
adopted a proposal of Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, to the effect that 


any bill introduced in Congress to carry | 


out the recommended ‘duty adjustment 
“shall not include any item not included 
in such report; and in the consideration 
of such bill, no amendment thereto shall 
be considered which is not germane to 
the items included in such report.” This 
language is intended to prevent every 
tariff adjustment from leading to a gen- 
eral revision of the entire tariff act. 

The export debenture plan, incorpo- 
rated in the bill on the motion of Sen- 
ator Norris, is similar to that twice voted 
into the farm relief act by the Senate 
and only finally ejected, from that act 
upon refusal of the House to accept it. 
President Hoover disapproved it as un- 
economic. 

Scope of Debenture Plan 

This provision provides for the is- 
suance of customs debentures by the 
Treasury Department under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Farm Board to ex- 
porters of farm products specified by 
the Board. The debenture shall be equal 
to one-half the tariff on the same com- 
modity and the certificates would be ac- 
ceptable in payment of 
“There is a proviso for a progressive de- 


cline in the amount of the debenture in| 


accordance with relative increases in the 


domestic acreage of the agricultiiral com. | 


modity. 


Both the House and Senate tariff | 
bills recreate the Tariff Commission. The | 


House bill increases the number of Com- 


‘missioners to 7 while the Senate ver-| 


sion of the provision retains the bipar- 
*tisan, 6-membered Commission. Under 
the Senate bill, the terms of all the pres- 
ent Tariff Commissioners will expire 90 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1,1] 
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The cotton and silk; 


They | 
relate to the repeal of the now existing | 


import duty. | 


the various tariff schedules: 


| Citric acid «ieee he ee 
Tannic acid, containing by wt. of tatinic acid 
less than 50% 
More than 50%, nonmedicinal 
| More than 50%, medicinal 
| Gallic acid 
Nitric acid 
Oleic acid, or red oil 
Pyrogallic acid 
Acetic anhydride 
| Formic acid 
| Phosphoric acid 
| Carbon dioxide, weighing 1 tb or less 
| Acetone 
| Aluminum sulzhate, containing not more than 
| 15% of alumina 
| Antimony oxide 
| Amber and amberoid, unmfg¢d., nh. s. p. f. ...+- 
| Bleached shellac 
| Caffeine 
| Caffeine citrate 
|Impure tea, tea waste and siftings for mfg. 
| in bond 
+Calecium acetate 
| Carbon tetrachloride 
Chloroform 
| Tetrachloroethane and trichloroethylene 
| Casein or lactarene (mixtures of casein and 
| lactarene formerly at 20%) 
Chalk, whiting or paris white: 
Dry, ground or bolted 
Ground in oil (putty) 
Chicle: Crude 
Refined or processed 
| Vanillin, from whatever source derived 





;)(Am. selling 


price) 


| Synthetic indigo and sulphur black, color in- 
| dices 177 and 978 
Collodion 
| Cellulose mixtures and compounds, transpar- 
ent sheets from 3/1000 inch to 32/1000 .. 
| Cellulose compounds, vulcanized or hard fiber. 
| Gentian 
| Sarsaparilla root 
| Belladonna, digitalis, henbane, stramonium .. 
| Ergot 
| Formaldehyde 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Edible gelatin, valued at less than 40c Ib 
Gelatin glue, valued at less than 40c 
Valued at 40c or more... 
| Agar-agar 
Casein glue 
Ink and ink powders, n. s. 
Iodine, resublimed 
Licorice extracts, in pastes and rolls........ ee 
Epsom salts 
Kieserite 


38e & 20% 


Menthol 
Synthetic camphor 
| Sperm oil: 
Refined 
Linseed or flaxseed oils and mixtures 
Olive oil, weighing with container less than 
40 tb 9t5¢ 
2 8/10e (but 
not less than 
45%) 
3e 


free 
25¢ 
25% 


Hardened oils and fats... .....ccccscccscecess 

Eucalyptus oil 

| Bath salts: Nonperfumed 

Perfumed 

| London purple 

Paints, colors and pigments in tubes, cakes, 

jars, ete: 

Valued at less than 20c a dozen pieces...... 
Valued at more than 20c a dozen pieces 
Assembled 

Ultramarine blues: 


re 
75% 


free 


le each 
40% 


70% 


4c 

3c 
20%% 
15% 
35e 


Valued at 
Bone black, char, blood char 
Carbon black 
Vermilion reds 
Lithopone, containing over 30% zine sulphide. 
Potassium: 
Citrate 
Chlorate 
Saltpeter 
Sodium, potassium, 
caesium 
Sodium: 
Chlorate 


lithium, beryllium and 


Phosphate n. s. 
Baking soda 
Borax 
Formate 
Oxalate 
Silicofluoride 
Sulphide: 
Containing less than 35% sodium sulphide.. 
Containing more than 35°% sodium sulphide. 
Sulphite . 
Wood tar, pitch and tar oil 


p. f 


and Glassware 


Glazed earthen tile strips: 
One color 
Stencilled 
Embossed 


1%c each 
lec each 
60% 
Building brick: 
Not glazed $1.25 per 
thousand 
$1.50 
Me per 
square inch 
30% 
15/32e 
60°, 
6c per 100 
pounds ex- 
cept 


Glazed .earthen tile trimmers 


Quarry tiles 

Crude magnesite 9 
Statues of plaster of paris 
Cement 


| public use 

Crude feldspar $1 a ton 
|Clays, activited Mec and 
| 334% 


Sand, containing 95° silica and crude silica... $3.50 a ton 


Fluorspar: 
More than 93° calcium fluoride 
Not more than 93%...... 
Ground tale and French chalk 


| Earthenware: 
| Ornamented 


China: 
Not ornamented 
2 dozen 
ieces 
| Ornamented 
a dozen 
pieces 
Graphite: 
Crystalline 
Glass rods 
Gauge glass tubes 
Prisms 
Glass chimneys ... aS 
Glass globes and shades 
Other illuminating glassware 
Cased glass shades.... 


2% 
65% 
55% 
30% 
55% 
70% 
60% 
10% 
| Cylinder, crown and sheet glass (window glass) : 


Not exceeding 150 sq. in l%ec 


when 
imported for 


60% plus 10¢ 


Pp 
70% plus 10¢ 


Schedule 1.—Chemicals: 


Senate Rate House Rate 


18¢ 


6c 
12¢ 
22¢ 
10¢ 
lge 


20% 
20% 
20% 


tebe tetetss 
voouw 
34 

z 


2! 
' a 


4 16/100c 


8c 
5c 


20°, 
22c and 20% 
1% cand 20% 


18¢ 
2\%e 
Stee 


free 


1tse 
l5e 

Ie 

2c 


Schedule 2.—Earthenware 


$4 


$3.40 
$8.40 
Be 


50% plus 10¢ 
a doz. pieces 


60% plus 10¢ 


70% plus 10¢ 


1922 Law 


17e 


Additional if polished 
Burrstones 
Travertine stone 
Grindstones 
Slate 


| Pig iron Maras 
| Granular and sponge iron 


| Manganese ore 


Tungsten ore 

Silicon aluminum bliebilyd' ss 

Ferro-silicon aluminum 

Cerium metal 

Ferrocerium ses 

Wire rods valued at over 4c 

Wire rope ag en 

Iron or steel ingots, bars, sheets, n. s. p. f. 
eontaining more than 50% tungsten, 
molybdenum, ete. j 

Fourdrinier wires aa 

Iron or steel autoclaves 

Oe. a 

Molders patterns for castings... 

Aluminum utensils 

Knitting needles, n. s. p. f. . rig ' 

Iron or steel buckles, valued at more than 
$1.66 a hundred ea “ 

| Metallic pens . a lieeas Se ar 

Penknives, valued at not more than 40c a dozen 


40c to 50c a dozen 
Surgical instruments 
| Dental instruments 
Drawing instruments ..... 
Pliers, valued at not more than 





2 a dozen.. 
Valued at more than $2 


Bells : Sad : reer 
Shotguns and rifles, valued at over $50 
Printing and bookbinding machinery 
Textile machinery, n. s. p. f. ................ 
Punchers, etc., used for iron and steel shapes 
All other machines, n. s. p. f. 
Forks, hoes and rakes 
Aluminum, crude p 

Sheet, bar ...... 

Foil ei 
| Nickel oxide rU : 
Zine ores, except pyrites, containing not more 

than 3% zine 


Embossing rollers of metal 

Hand drills, calipers, ete.......4......c5. 00. 

Articles of iron, lead, copper, unplated, 

Auto-trucks over $1,000 and motor bus chassis 
over $750 and truck bodies over $250.. 

All other automobiles 

New printing types.............. 

Silver, ounce 


» ft. 


le on over 
10% content 
50e 
34e 
25% 
$l a tb 
and 25% 
6/10¢ 


20c per 100 

l5e a gress 

le eveh and 
50% 

5e and 50% 
45% 
35% 
60% 
60% 


60% 
10% 


20% 
25% 
35% 
30% 
25% 
free 
2c 
3% 
35¢e 
free 


l'ze on zine 
content 
1l%e 
$5 each 
72% 
30% 
40% 


and 


405 


25% 
10% 
30% 
30e 


3c 

15% 

25% 
$1.75 a ton 

15% 


$1.12% 
2/10e to 
1%c a lb 
le on over 
30% 


55% 
40% 
30% 
50% 
and 55% 
50% 


80% 
l5e 
2c and 50% 


5e and 50% 
10% 
60% 
40% 

10¢ each 
and 60% 
20e each 
and 60% 
50% 
$10 each 
30% 
40% 
40% 
30% 
30% 
5e 
9c 
40¢ 
le 


free to 


Schedule 4.—W ood 


Logs of fir, spruce, cedar or western hemlock 

Cedar lumber *........ 

Maple, birch and beech flooring 

i SWGaetene« si53. 0.5. oe 

| Plywood, birch and alder.................... 

Spanish cedar, lignum-vitae, lancewood, ebony, 
mahogany, rosewood, Japanese maple 


| Spring clothes pins : : 
Bentwood furniture, wholly or partly finished 
Lumber of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock or larch 


Sugar, raw, world 

Raw, Cuba (20% 
| Refined, world 
Molasses and sugar sirups, 
| 48% sugars 


less) 
testing not above 
Testing above 48% sugars 


Molasses not imported for human use........ 


| Maple sugar 
| Maple sirup 
Sugar cane 


free 
free 

8% 
free 
50% 


15% 
a gross 


40% 
$1.50 M. 


20¢ 


Schedule 5.—Sugar 


2.5¢ 
2c 
2.65¢ 


“ec a 
gallon 
275/1000c 
additional 
‘degree 
8/100e per 
pound of 
total sugars 
8 


$1 M. 
25% 
15% 
25% 


8c 

2.4c 

3.5¢ 
3 3/10e 


6/10e addi- 
tional 


8/100¢ 


Schedule 6.—Tobacco 
And Its Manufactures 


Wrapper tobacco, unstemmed, pound 
Stemmed, pound 
Filler, stemmed, pound 
Filler, unstemmed, pound 


2.10¢ 
2.75¢ 
-50c 
35¢ 


2.50¢ 
3.15¢ 
-50¢ 
.35e 


Schedule 7.—Agricultural 


Products and Provisions 


Cattle under 700 pounds, per pound 

Cattle above 700 pounds, per pound.......... 

| Dried blood albumen, light, pound 

| Dried blood albumen, dark, pound 

Whole milk, fresh or sour, gallon 

Cream, fresh or sour, gallon 

|Skimmed milk and buttermilk, gallon : . 

| Milk, condensed or evaporated, in airtight 
containers, unsweetened, pound 

Sweetened, pound : 

Other, pound 
Dried whole milk, 
Dried cream, pound see : 
Dried skimmed milk and buttermilk, pound.. 
Malted milk 4 
Cheese and substitutes, pound 


chickens, ducks, 
guineas, pound 
Dead chickens, ducks, 
guineas, pound ee 
Eggs, frozen or otherwise preserved, n. s. p. f., 
pound : 0 AU EAs 
Dried whole eggs, pound 
Dried egg yolk, pound 
Dried egg albumen, pound 
Frozen halibut, pound... sath st nae Gee ty 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock and cusk, not 
more than 43% moisture, pound........ 
Cod, haddock, hake, pollock and ecusk, more 
than 43% moisture, pound ‘ y : 
Boned cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, 
pound ’ Aer B: inde a's i 
Clams and clam juice nd 
Oysters and oyster juice, in containers, pound 
Oats, bushel bnzi4 ; 
Vinegar, gallon ‘ 
Mangoes, pound 
Pineapples, crate ny 3 Se 
Plums, prunes and prunellas, dried, pound... 
Avocados, pound . oe ml 
Fruits, n. s. p. f. 
| Chestnuts, candied or glace, pound aa alle 
| Cream of brazil nuts, not shelled, pound ,... 
Pecans, unshelled, pound Si pal es 
Edible nuts, n. s. p. f., shelled. ........ccceee 
Edible nuts, n. s. p. f., unshelled....,.....0 


pou nd 


Live geese, turkeys, and 


geese, turkeys. and 


242% 
Se 

12e 

6e 

6%e 

56 6/10c¢ 
2 1/20c 


53,/100¢e 
6. 1/12¢ 
12 1/3¢ 
de 
35% 
8c not less 
than 42% 


8e 
10c 
lle 
36e¢ 


30c 
60c 


Te not less 
than 35% 


6e 
8c 
Re 


18¢ 
18¢ 


Mushrooms, pound 

| Onions, pound a, 
‘Pomatoes, prepared or preserved 
Saverkraut 


10e & 45% 
2%e 
50% 


50¢% 


75¢ 
30% 


le over 30% 


45e 

5e 

be 

$2 
and 25% 
6/10¢ 
35% 


60c and 25% | 


30% 
25% 
20% 


40% 


lle and 55% ! 


45% 


15c 
12¢ 
le and 50% 


5e and 50% 
45% 
85% 
40% 
60% 


60% 


40% 
$10 each 
30% 
35% 
30% 
30% 
free 
5c 


Rough rice, pound. . 
Maraschino cherries, pound 


1%c 
9%be 

d 40% 

Dates, fresh or dried: + 7 
With pits le 
2c 

Te 


| Dates, in packages, 
: 24s¢ 


Lemons, pound . 

Beans, green, pound. 

Beans, dried, pound vai eile a ckenes's 
Celery, lettuce and cabbage.. oe 

| Chocolate, sweetened, in bars, pound 

Hay, ton 5 hae bet atie Wikre dk 

Straw, ton . : Bait i ts Ves 

| Cotton, long staple, pound 

| Broomcorn, ton 





Schedule 8.—Spirits 


Any compounds unfit for beveyages, proof 


gallon 


$2.60 $5 


Schedule 9.—Cotton - 


And Its Manufactures 


Cotton sewing thread, 100 yards.... Ye per 


_Crochet, embroidery, 100 yds. 


cotton, not 


| 100 yards %ec but not 
| less than 


knitting and darning 
exceeding 840 yards, 


20% nor 
more than 


| Cotton cloth, printed, dyed, woven, figured, 
containing yarns the average number of 
which does not exceed 90.. Pek 16% 
Exceeding 90 ........ Be i ai Et 
Tapestries and jacquard-figured upholstery 
| cloths (not including pile fabrics or bed 
ticking) Gait ake deere y 


47%2% 


45% 


| Blankets 


an candles wickire, pound 

| Rope used for textile machinery 
| Knit fabric in piece. ee tee . mt 
Gloves or mittens, finished or unfinished, 

made on warp knitting machine 
30% 

os. sae Made on other than warp knitti i 
30% & 40% | Cotton clothing, n. s. p. we seg 
Cotton shirts Mites) seabed o arate 
Cotton shirts not knitted and crocheted 
Rag rugs (hit and miss)............... 
CMRI NOU 6 ali a5 gdb pcdnb an oes neeeee 
Rag, except used for paper making, pound.... 


To compensate for the 7 cents a pound duty 


40% boonies 
25% 
25% 
20% 
free 


eee 


30% but not 
ess than 
14%e a Ib. 
10¢ and 
124% 
40% 
45% 


30% 


25% 

37% % 

50% 

50% 

15% 

35% 
38e¢ 


on long staple cotton, all articles in this 


schedule are subject to an additional duty on the cotton contained therein having a 


staple of 1% inches or more in length, 


$1 M 
free 
free 
free 


ao 
33 1/3% | Hemp and hemp tow, pound...... 
if | Hackled hemp, pound 
Crin vegetal, _Pound..... aA 
Jute twist, twine and cordage, five pound and 
finer, pound 4" 
| Single yarns of flax, hemp or 
finer than 60 lea...... s 
Threads, twines and cords composed 
or more yarns..... Pashtun © sean 
Fishing nets of flax, hemp or ramie... 
Woven fabrics wholly or in chief value of 
vegetable fiber (new) ahahaha te a6 a 
| Handkerehisfs wholly or in chief value of 
vegetable fiber ; 
| Handkerchiefs, hemmed fee 
| Handkerchiefs made _ with -hard 
' handmade hems, each 
275 /10006 Inlaid linoleum 
additional 


10%:15 
sawed 
15¢ 
free 
free 


f two 


rolled or 


1/6c a gal. 


4c 
4c 
$1 
Kerry and Haslock and other wools without 
merino or English blood not finer than 
44s in grease or wash, pound 
Seoured, pound 
On the skin, pound . 
Sorted or matched, if not scoured, pound....,’ 
Wools, not specially provided for, pound..... 
Scoured, pound : 
On the skin, pound.........+ Chekenebedl take 
} Sorted or matchings 
| Noils: 
Carbonized, pound 
Uncarhbonized, pound 
Top, slubbing, roving, and ring waste, pound. 
All other wool wastes, n. s. p. f., pound 
Shoddy, pound pi a RRR A) oR eal tial 
Wool extract, pound 
Wool rags, pound 
Wool yarn, valued at not more than $1, pound. 
$1 to $1.50 
Over $1.50 
Woven wool fabrics (not, over 4 oz. per sq. 
yd.) wales pt not more than $1.25, pound 
$1.25 to $2 £ 
More than $2 
| Woven wool fabrics (over 4 02. per sq. yd.) 
valued at not more than $1.25, pound ... 


$1.25 to 

Over $2 

More than $1.50 per pound 
| Woven fabrics, less than 4 oz. a sq. yd., cotton 

warp, valued at more than $1.50 a pound.. 

Bodies for hats, bonnets, caps and similar wool 
j articles, pound 
Oriental rugs, per square foot 


€ 
we 

20¢ 

Be not less 

than 25% 
8e 
6c | 
6c 


| Spun silk or schappe silk yarn, or yarn of silk 
and rayon or other synthetic textile, 
bleached, dyed, colored or plied ......... 


| Pile fabries in chief value of silk (other than 


ribbons) wholly cut or wholly uncut...., 


DRSOTE OUD. b's 5 decoded ka enero dime dk 
Woven fabrics in the piece) n. 8. p. f. 
If jacquard-figured 


Schedule 10.—Flax, Hemp, Jute 
And Manufactures of 


2e 
3%e 
4c 


te 
2c 
%e 


1%e 
3e¢ 
lc 
9c lle 


27% % 


llc 
35% 25% 


40% 
45% 


Grade rate 
llc & 10% 


Grade rate 
lle & 10% 
40% 


45% 


35% 
50% 


35% 
45% 


lc additional 


42% 35% 


Schedule 11.—Wool 


And Its Manufactures 


Greased, 12¢ 
Washed, 18c 


24c 
lle 
24c 
3le 
4 31c \ 
30c 
3le 


24c 
19¢ 
31le 
16c 
16e¢ 
16c 


The YR 
36c & 35% 
36c & 40% 
36c & 40% 


24c 
27e 
22c 
25c 
34c 
387¢ 
32¢ 
35c 


y 


30c 
23e 
87¢ 
24c 
24e 
24c 
18¢ 
& 35% 
& 45% 
& 50% 


2le 
84c 
18¢ 
18¢ 
18¢ 
8e 
40c & 35% 
40c & 40% 
40c & 45% 


40c 
40c 
40¢ 


50¢ 
50c 
50c 


& 50% 
& 55% 
& 60% 


50c & 50% 
50c & 55% 
50c & 60% 


45ce & 50% 
45c & 50% 
4be & 50% 
50c & 50% 0c & 50% 
(up to 80c) 
50c & 50% 
(80¢ to $1.50) 
50¢ & 55% 
50c & 60% 
40c and 45% 


40c and 55% 36c and 50% 


40c and 75% Value rate 
50c but not 55% 
less than 
60% 


87c & 50% 
45c & 50% 
45c & 50% 


45c & 50% 
86c and 40% 


50c & 55% 
50c & 60% 
40c and 50% 


40c and 60% 


33c and 50% 
50c but not 
less than 
45% 


) 
Schedule 12.—Silk Manufactures 


45% 50% Up to and includin 

205—45c, addition 

1/10e per number; 
exceeding 205 — 45¢ 
plus 3/20c per. nume 
ber; if grouped or 
twisted, 5e addi- 
tional cumulative; if 
bleached, 10¢ b 

cumulative 


65% 





y the two political parties, and directing 
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Revised Tariff Bill 


Now Ready for Final Compari 


‘Action in Senate 





» Changes Involve Modifica- 
tion,of Flexible Tariff and 
Debenture Provision, Op- 
posed by President 





[Continued from Page 10.] 


days after the act takes effect, unless 
they are reappointed. ; 

The Senate has also adopted a provi- 
sion requiring the President, in desig- 
nating the chairman and vice chairman 
of the Commission, to alternate between 


the Commission to “act judicially.” The 
Senate restored the existing salafies of 
$10,000 a year which had been increased 
by the House to $12,000. 

By a vote of 86 to 11, the Senate ac- 





cepted an amendment offered by Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, creating a 
consumers’ counsel of the Tariff Commis- 
sion.. The counsel would receive $10,000 
a year and represent the consuming pub- 
lic in all proceedings, actions and in- 
vestigations undertaken by the Commis- 
sion. He would report to Congress an- 
nually on his activities. 
Rate Comparison of Revenue 


In the Senate bill has been included 
a new paragraph directing the Tariff 
Lr to report to Congress by 
an. 1; 1932, the ad valorem rates which, 
on the basis of domestic valuation, would 
have yielded the same duty between July 
1, 1927, and June 30, 1929,.as the ad 
valorem rates carried in the act would 
have yielded on the existing basis of 
foreign valuation. © 

For this conversion of rates, the Sen- 
ate defined as domestic valuation “the 
price at which such or similar imported 
merchandise is freely offered for sale, 
at the time of exportation of the im- 
ported merchandise, packed ready for de- 
livery in the principal market of the 
United States to all purchasers, in the 
usual wholesale quantities and in the 
ordinary course of trade.” 


Cost of Production 


Also included in the Senate bill are 
more definite instructions to thewTLariff 
Commission on determining differences 
in cost of production at home and abroad. 
Among these instructions is a new defi- 
nition of transportation costs which on 
foreign articles shall be measured from 
the areas of substantial production in 
the principal competing country to the 
principal port of entry, and on the do- 
mestic article shall be from the areas of 
substantial production to the principal 
port of importation of the competing 
article. 

The Senate also wrote into the bill a 
new definition of United States value, 
which is the second alternative for levy- 
ing ad valorem duties if the foreign 

aluations cannot be determined. United 

tates value is described as the price 
at which the imported article is freely 
offered for sale at the principal market 
in the, usual wholesale quantities minus 
certain deductions for duty, transpor- 
tation and handling charges. 
Censorship of Literature 


When the bill was in the,Committee 
of the Whole in the Senate, an amend- 
ment offered by Senator Cutting (Rep.), 

¢ New Mexico, was adopted, by a vote 
of 38 to 36, withdrawing the right of 
customs officials to bar the entry of lit- 

. erature they judged obscene or immoral. 
Mr. Cutting argued that this censorship 
should lie with the States and decided 
by juries, rather than by employes in the 
customs service who did not have the 
training to fit them to pass upon literary 
works. ; 


Senator Smoot opposed the amend- 


ment and reserged the right of another 
vote on the matter after the bill reached 


/ the Senate. On the second occasion, the 


Senate restored the right of customs of- 
ficials to size such literature upon entry, 
but provided that the Federal courts 
should decide whether the matter so 
seized falls within the provisions of the 
prohibition. 

The Senate wrote language into the 
bill extending the prohibition against 
the entry of convict manufactured 
goods, to that mined or produced in any 
fashion by convict labor or forced labor. 


Drawback on Flour 


Both the Senate and the House re- 
moved the existing drawback of 99-per 
cent of the duty upon the exportation 
of flour manufactured of imported 
wheat. Both Houses put into the bill 
provisions requiring the payment, upon 
exportation of flour milled in bond, of 
a duty equal to the reduction in tariff 

hich would apply to that flour in the 
Coan receiving it by reason of any 
treaty agreement with the United States. 

This change is directed a: flour milled 
in bond in the United States from Cana- 
dian wheat and then shipped to Cuba, 
where a 30 per vent preferential reduc- 
tion is according American products 
by reason of reciprocal treaty agree- 
1 gents. Under its terms the exporter 

will be forced to pay that 30 per cent 
reduction to the United States in addi- 
tion to paying the remainder of the tar- 
iff to Cuba. 

Asa corollary to these two changes 
regarding the drawback and milling in 
bond, the Senate wrote a provision into 
the ‘measure requiring that grain im- 
ported in bond and stored in bonded 
warehouses must be withdrawn within 
10 months instead >of three years as at 
present. - 

Appeal for Organized Labor 

The Senate also adopted an amend- 
ment authorizing representatives of or- 
ganized labor to appeal or ‘protest cus 
toms appraisals, a right already ac 
corded manufacturers. 

By a vote of 41 to 34, the Senate 
wrote into the bill an amendment by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, pro- 
viding for the removal of a tariff on any 
commodity in the domestic production 
of which there is a monopoly or price- 
fixing agreement. Either the people’s 
counsel of the tariff commission or any 
citizen would be entitled to bring evi- 
dence before the United States Customs 
Court to show that such. a monopoly or 
agreement existed. 

If the court should rule that a~mo- 
nopoly is shown, it would certify its find- 
ings to the President, whose duty it 
would be, within a month, to proclaim 
the removal of tariff protection on the 

articular article or articles affected. 

rom that day on, the statutory tariff 
would be inoperative until the Customs 
rt has been shown to its satisfac- 
tidin t conditions of free and open 
‘co ion have been restored, 
‘ 
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Plied yarns: 


Weighing 150 deniers or more per 
length of 450 meters......... sy 


Weighing less than 150 deniers per 
length of 450 meters............ 


Yarns having MOE +e eee reece eeees 
Twenty turns twist per inch (new) 


filaments: 


Not exceeding 80 in. in length (sta- 
We WOE) GEELY Siciccce conc teccee 


Exceeding 30 in. in length: 


Weighing 150 deniers or more per 
length of 450 meters............ 


Weighing less than \150 deniers per 
length of 450 meters............ 


ufacture of wall board 


Lithographic transparencies 
more than 6 printings 


Ribbon fiy-catchers...... - 


Sensitized 


Imitation solid pearl beads, 
valued at not more than 
DO OOF TIER, Foo ads oo cee 


Iridescent imitation solid 





pearl beads, valued at not 
more than 10c per inch.. 


Hats, bonnets and hoods of 
straw and pther fibers and 
hair, blocked or trimmed. . 
BE DUWOGL 67 vais a hesbeci see 


Hats, bonnets, and hoods of 
loom woven braids, in 
chief - value of rayon, 
blocked or trimmed ...., 

Be WO eee ci ces canoes 

Cork insulation or ground 
cork in blocks, slabs, 
boards or planks........ 


Firecracker’: 
If over % inch thick and 
1% inches long........ 
BET GOREIG 6005 sindcse epee 
Undressed feathers and 
CE vast cs sb Oe es cddes 
EE ek tedendeccccess 
Hats, caps, bonnets, and 
hoods, for men’s, women’s, 
and children’s wear, val- 
ued at more than $24 and 
not more than $30 doz... 
Valued at more than $30 
Woz. and not more than 
GUO GOe. Sei aA. 
Silk or opera hats.......... 
Handkerchiefs, wholly or in 
chief value of lace, fin- 
ished or unfinished, of 
whatever material com- 
PORES 566 dccccccgeccce ene 
Pipe organs or pipe organ 
players imported for 
church, educational, pur- 
OS pp eR ee Me Air diaie Sik aie ian 
Carillons and parts of caril- 
lons imported for church 
and educational purposes 
containing not less than 
OP DOTR: vivid dak occcch esse 
Sheeps wool sponges....... 
Photographic dry plates not 
specially provided for.... 
Undeveloped moving pictare 
films of American manu- 
facture exposed abroad.. 
Thermostatic containers hav- 
ing capacity of more than 
DB MAMES. kcccee ped cince ces 
Casbestes ncciccceLocccecs 
Beeswax, bleached ......... 
WME dn ci vicens se 00 Gee 
Matches: 
In boxes of more than 100 
In boxes less than 100... 
HIGGS: drwks dices i ncccceccs 
Leather: 


Sole or belting.......... 
Weelttne” oi vocnncccces eee 


Upholstery ......... evee 
All other rough.......+.. 
OO RAPE at EO eeogee 
Leather bags .......... eece 


Pencils, not metal..... coos 
Mechanical ........%.++-+ 


Men’s leather gloves, not 
over 14 inches long .. 


Women’s and_ children’s 
gloves of sheep or lamb 
leather not over 14 
inches long .........-- 


of leather not ‘specially 
provided for not over 

14 inches long ........ 
When fabric lined ......... 
When leather or fur lined . 
Gloves of hersehide or cat- 
CO REO viacka cscs cece 
Glove tranks .....+..0+5 eee 


‘ 


Nitric acid ssccorccccscaces 
Arrowroot ..... 





BuPreteROS veces ce ccccce 
Metals (iawroughs) i embed 
Diamonds and other precious 
stones, rough or uncut.... 
Game birds and animals for 
stocking purposes......... 





Tragesol ........ Necestpeae 
Grindatane’ .........000008 
MIGGORERO si ca ee ee veces hoe 
Muzzle-loading «muskets, 

shotguns, rifles and parts. 
| Kapok and rubber seed..... 
RROD. Vivo a wndie dent sceseee 
| Sarsavarilla POO... 2. cccees 
Belladonna ........-+++ 
Vigitalis ... 
Henbane ..... 
Stramonium .. 





son of Tariff Rates 


[Continued frém Page 10.] 


Schedule 13.—Rayon 


Yarns of rayon, if singles weighing 
150 déniers or more per length of 
We MONEES ict bos seb derctvcsnue 
or less than 150 deniers per 
ength of 4560 meters............ 


45% but not 


50% but less 50% but not 


than 45c a Ib. 


50% but not 5098 but not less 


55% but not 
less’than 40c Ib. 


Jo 
less than 45c Ib. 


50% but not 
less than 45¢ Ib. 20% 


Schedule 14.—Paper and Books 


Pulpwood in rolls for use in the man- 


In more than 5 printings....... 


Manufactured pulp, n. s. p. f. 


Unsensitized basic paper for pho- 
MEETS. 5X05 2% So's oe loc s0<s oo ns 


Schedule 15.—Sundries 


2c per inch and 
90% 


4c per inch and 
vy 


$4 doz. and 60% 


4c each and 40% 


30c each ‘and 5c for 
each pint in excess 


2%c per 1,000 


45c gross and 25% , 
45¢ gross and 40% 72c doz. and 40% 4bc gross and 20% 


GLOVES . 


$6 per doz. prs. 
and 25¢ for each 


$4 per doz. prs. 
. and 25¢ for each 


$5 per doz., prs. 
and 25¢ for each 


$2 per doz. pre 
$4 per doz. prs. 


$1.50 per doz. prs. 


75% of corre- 
sponding glove 


Free List 


1%ec per pound on 
starch and flour, 


15% animals ~ 
25% birds over 


10c vee pound 


%ec per pound 






1922 Law |Senator Thomas Annountes| 


45c¢ lb. but not 
less than 45% 


45c lb. but not 


less than 45% 


50c Ib. but not 
less than 45c lb. less than 45% 


50c lb. 


1+ iee eta sanere additional 


5% 


25¢ Ib. 

25e Ib, 
35% 
20% 


8c and 15% 
8c and 20% 


1922 Law 
60% 
60% 


50% 
60% 


15% 
75% 


30% 


8c Ib. 
8e lb. 


20% 


60% 


$10 doz. 


$13 doz. 
60% 


2c linear ft. 


30c each 
40% 
25% 
free 
a 
8c 
%c 
free 


free 
free 
free 
20% 
free 
free 
30% 
45c and 25% 


$5 
(12-inch) 
and 
50c 


$4 
(12-inch) 
and 
50c 


$4 
(12-inch) 
and 50c 
$2.40 


$4 


2 r 
3.9 
so. 


Free 
Free (in natural 
state) 


Free 
Free 


10% 


15% animals 
20% birds over 


10¢ per pound 
Free 
$1.75 ton 
Free 


25% 
.0025¢ pound 
4c ‘pound 
le pound 
25% 
25% 
25% 


25% 


50c Ib. but not 
less than 45% 


| peal to the courts in case his license is| 





Tariff Bill Revision 
Completed in Senate, 
Final Vote Delayed 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
and to the President of the Senate for | 
the information of the Congress.” 

Would Consider Depletion 


H. Bickley, an accountant of the 
| Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commis- 
sion’s' investigation of financial 
phases..of power utility activities, 
was begun in the issue of Mar. 22 
and proceeds as follows: 


| Q. The Ohio Power Company, I take 
|it then, was organi-ed before the Ameri- 


Another ‘amendment relating to the! can Gas and Electric Company bought 
Tariff Commission was. adopted as of-| it from the Electric Company of Amer- 


fered by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, which would direct the Com- 
mission to consider depletion in arriving | 
at its decisions. The amendment reads | 
as follows: “In the case of natural re- | 
sources and products of manufacture | 
therefroff the-Commission shall take into 
consideration the question of depletion 
and shall consider the facts both as to| 
the available remaining supply of the| 
natural resource in question and of its| 
various important grades, species or 
varieties, and give due weight to the ne- | 
cessity of reaching such conclusions as) 
will conform to wise and sound policies | 
of @onservation.” 

An amendment offered by Senator, 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, which! 
would restore the present law in regard to | 
the right of a custom-house broker to ap- | 





revoked, was adopted. Under the bill) 
as it came from the Committee of the | 
Whole this right on the part of the cus-| 
tom-house broker was taken away. 


Relates ‘to Convict Goods | 
A second amendment offered by Sen- | 
ator Wagner, which was’ adopted, pro- | 
vides that so much of the section relat- 
ing to convict goods “as relates to goods, 
wares, articles, and merchandise mined, 
produced, or manufactured by foreed 
labor or indentured labor, shall take ef-| 
fect on Jan. 1, 1932.” | 
Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
secured an amendment to provide that 
“no avocados shall be imported into the 
United States until they sha]l have a 
fat content of not less than, 8 per cent 
by weight by chemical analysis.” 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, ob-| 
tained adoption of an amendment to pro- | 
vide a penalty of $50 in connection with 
the section on the entry of merchandise. 
The amendment reads: “Any person 


ica, or after, which was it? A. The first 
predecessor of the Ohio Power Company 
that came into the American Gas and 
Electric group was at organization, Apr. 
80, 1907. 

Q. When did the American Gas and 
Electric Company get these securities 
from the Electric Company of America? 

A. In January, 1907. At that time 
they got the Canton Light, Heat & Power 
Company. 

Q. Did they get the Central Heating 
& Lighting Company at that time? A. 
No . 


Q. When did they get the Central 
Heating & Lighting Company? A. When 
that company was merged with the Can- 
ton Light, Heat & Power Company to 
form the Canton Electric Company in 


April, 1907. , 


Q. And, there were two companies in- 
volved in that merger? A. There was. 

Q. Didn’t the American Gas & Electric 
Company own the common shares of 
both of them? A. I don’t know if it ac- 
quired the Central Heating & Lighting 
Company between January, 1907, and 
Apr. 30, 1907. 

Q. Then, I understand—tell me if I am 
not correct—the first company in this 
group, this American Gas & Electric 
Company got was the Canton Light, Heat 
& Power Company? A. Yes. 

Q. In April, 1907, the. Canton Light, 
Heat and Power Company, merged with 
the Central Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany; is that right? A. Yes. 

Q. Under the name of Canton Elec- 
tric Company? A. Yes. . 

Q. That name was changed to the 
Central Power Company in March, 1916? 
A. Yes, sir. a 

Q. At which time it merged with the 
Ohio Light and Power Company and the 
Sunnyside Electric Company?~ A. Yes 


making entry who fails to comply with! Q. Did the American Gas and Electric 
the requirements of this subdivision shall} Company own the Ohio Light and Power 


be subject to a penalty of $50, and, if 


Company and the Sunnyside Electric 





such persen is a custom-house broker 
or an employe or representative of a 
ecustom-house broker, such failure shall 
be sufficient cause for the revocation of 
the license of such broker.” 

The Senate adopted an amendment 
striking out the paragraph (par. 
1122) inserted by the Committee of the 
Whole making dutiable as woolen fab- 
rics all fabrics containing 15 per cent or 
more of wool and substituting the fol- 
lowing: 


Paragraph 1122. Fabrics (except | 


printing-machine cylinder lapping in 
chief value of flax), in the piece or other- 
wise, containing 17 per centum or more 
in weight of wool, but not in chief value 
thereof, and whether or not more spe- 
cifically provided for, shall be dutiable 
as follows: 

That the proportion of the duty on 
the article, computed under this schedule, 
which the amount of wool bears to the 
entire weight, plus that proportion of 
the duty on the article, computed as if, 
this paragraph had not been enacted} 
which the weight of the component ma- 
terials other than wool bears to the en- 
tire weight. ™ 

Camel’s Hair Belting Exempted 


The Senate adopted an amendment of- 
fered by Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of 
Texas, exempting from duty wools going 
into the manufacture of press cloth and 
camel’s hair belting (par. 1101). In 
that connection it adopted a proposal 
offered by Senator Smoot to strike out 
the specific duty of 36 cents per pound 
on press cloth, of which camel’s hair 
is the component material of chief value 
(par. 1523). 

An amendment to be added to the 
schedule on paper and books as_pre- 
sented by Senator Hebert (Rep.), of 
Rhode Island, was adopted. The amend- 
ment reads as follows: “Tubes wholly 
or in chief value of paper, commonly 
used for holding yarn or thread, if par- 
allel, 2 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem; if tapered, 5 cents per 
pound and 35 per eent ad valorem.” 

The Senate adopted, 40 to 32, an 
amendment by Senator McKellar 
(Dem.), of Tennessee, for the following 
rates (par. 1405), plain basic paper for 
albumenizing, sensitizing, baryta coat- 
ing or for photographic processes by 
using solar or artificial light, 3 cents 
per pound and 10 per centum ad va- 
lorem; albumenized or sensitized paper 
or paper otherwise surface coated for 
photographic purposes, 3 cents per 
pound and 20 per centum ad valorem. 


Company at that time? A. Well, I will 
| answer only from memory, but I believe 
|the American Gas and Electric Company 
| did control both of these at that time. 

|  Q. In 1919, the name of Central Power 
|Company was changed to The Ohio Power 
Company? A. Yes. 

Q. Have there been some other com- 
panies taken in from time to time? A. 
There have been. 

Q. I think you have told us 1,165,365 
|shares of the no par value of the com- 
mon stock of the Ohio Power Compaiiy 


| photographic, dry plates to 10 per cent, 
and increasing all others to 20 per cent. 
All plates carry a rate of 15 per cent by 
previous action of the Senate. 

An amendment by Senator Copeland to 
provide a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem 
on floor coverings wholly or in chief 
{value of sponge rubber was approved. 
Duty on Photographic Films 

An amendment was adopted, as of- 
|fered by Senator Barkley (Dem.), df 
Kentucky, to make photographic films 
and motion-picture films dutiable at 2/10 


{ 


cent on photographie films and -4/10 
cent on motion picture films as formerly, 

The Senate adopted an amendment 
offered by Senator Walsh, of Massachu- 
| setts, to provide that no pencils other 
than metal, valued at $5.75 a gross, shall 
not ‘be dutiable at more than $1 per 
| ross. 

A perfecting amendment by Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, to para- 
graph 1804, changing the language to 
make the paragraph conform to the 
| wood schedule in the dutiable list, was 
| adopted. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
secured the adoption of an amendment 
placing Christmas trees on the free list. 
These articles now carry a rate of 10 
| per cent ad valorem. 

An amendment in the form of"a pro- 
viso to paragraph 1623, by Senator Fra- 
zier (Rep.), of North Dakota, placing a 
countervailing duty on bread was adopted. 
| At a night session Mar. 21 the Senate 
adopted an amendment by Senator 
Smoot to lower the. rate on molasses 
and sugar syrups, not specially pro- 
| vided for, by inserting one-fourth cent 


cent if testing not above -48 per cent 
total sugars, and by inserting 275/1000 
in place of 33/100 cent as additional for 
each per cent of total sugars and frac- 
tions of a per cent in proportion if test- 
ing above 48 per cent (par. 502). 


| 
| 


Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North} An amendment offered by Senator 
Carolina, obtained the adoption of an|Goldsborough (Rep.), of Maryland, to 
amendment levying 25 cents a pound on| increase the rate on candied cherrfes, or 


transparencies, printed lithographically 
or otherwise (par. 194). 


cherries frozen with sugar added, from 
5% cents per pound and 40 per cent 


A duty of $12 per ton and 2 per cent | to 9% cefits per pound and 40 per cent, 


ad valorem on crude asbestos, valued at 
more than $200 per ton, was sought by 
Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona 
(par. 1051 (a)). 

The proposal was defeated on a viva 
voce vote. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 


ico, secured the adoption of an amend- | 


was agreed to (par. 737). e 

A second amendment by Senator 
|Goldsborough to increase the rate on 
|mustard from 8 cents to 10 cents per 
| pound also was adopted. 
| The Senate then adopted an amend- 
; ment offered by Senator Hayden (Dem.), 
|of Arizona, which provides a rate of 2 





ment, by a-vote of 38 to 30, removing | cents per pound instead of 35 per cent 
the proviso to the toy paragraph (Par.i4d valorem on pitted dates, and adds 


1513), which provided that the duty on 


the following to apply to all dates, fresh 


toys shall not be subject to less than|or dried, pitted or with pits: “Any of 


would be payable without’ regard to the 
paragraph. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, secured the adoption of an amend- 








the foregoing in packages weighing with 
| the immediate container not more than 
;10 pounds each, 7% cents per pound; 
| prepared or preserved, not specially pro- 





ment reducing the rate on panchromatic | vided for, 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

‘ Senate Rate Hayse Rate 1922 Law 
EOS i 6 o4 can bandae Uwasas Free te "hes pound 10c per pound 
Eucalypvtus oi) .........05. Free 25% 25% 
Rapeseed oil (unfit for food) Free , 5e gallon 6c gallon 
Sunflower oil (unfit for food) Free 20% 20% 
Sesame oil (unfit for food). Free 3c per péund Free 
Nigke!l Ox1GG. aicatsssceaess Free le per pound lc per pound 
London purple ............ Free 15% ' 15% 
Frozen sea herring......... Free le per pound Free 
Chickpeas or garbanzas, if 

SOE 5 oa ates is b.ax0.00 Free 1%c pound Fee 
COwnens, GPA wiass oss ce'cce Free 2%c pound Free 

jugar beet seed.......seees Free Free Free 
Wood shingles ..........0e8 Free 25% Free 

| Silica pigment ..........06 Free $7.50 ton $7.50 ton 
Beene. COR. davies cde es 040ue Free le per pound le per pound 
TOREEOD:.. 40 hab ehs vee tee ° Free 30% 30% 

| Manufactured witherite .... 30% Free Free 
Calcium arsenate ....... . Free Free 25% 
Curling stones Free Free 30% 
Paris green .. — Free 15% 15% 
Christmas trees .....sseees , -Free 10% 10% 











Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Covers State-| ended Mar. 15, while bituminous eos 
ments by Commission Accountant 


| ance sheet of the two*companies. 





cent per linear foot instead of 25 per| 


per gallon in place of three-tenths | 


131, 19267 .. Yes. 











(EARLY 941) ropay’s 
Public Utilities 


| Production‘ of Bituminous 


| And Anthracite Coal Drops” 


The output of Pennsylvania week 








icite showed a marked drop for the wee 


production in the country fell 
per cent, as compared with the previous 
‘week, ae to ~ ba coal re- 
was owned by the American Gas & Elec- | P°Tt of the Bureau of Mines, * 

: . ‘ ;ment of Commerce, which follows in 
tric Company, Dec. 31, 1928. A. Yes. | ty} tenets 7 

Q. You have told us how many shares| The total production of soft coal dur- 
ee eos the American Gas & ing the week ended Mar. 15, including 
tlectric Company owned at the same|lignite and coal coked at the mines. is 
time. A. Yes, they were 21,116 shares! estimated at 8,088,000 net tons. Com-— 
out of a total of 164,427 shares. |pared with the output in the precedi 

Q. The balance of the preferred stock | week, this shows a decrease of 477, 


| was held by whom? A. In the hands of| tons, or 5.6 per cent. Production dur- 




















the public. All of this stock acquired! ing the week in 1929 corresponding with 
by both the American Gas & Electric,| that of Mar. 15 amounted to 9,713,000 
that is, the preferred stock and the Ohio | tons. j 
Power Company, was on the basis ot! The total production of anthracite in 
$100 a share. That is shown by the bal-|the State of Pennsylvania during ¢ 

| week ended Mar. 15 is estimated at 933,- 

Q. Referring now to the preferred|000 net tons. Compared with the out- 
shares. What class of stock has voting|put in the preceding week, this shows 
rights in respect to corporate affairs? @ decrease of 244,000 tons, or 20.7 per 
A. The common stock. eon ee i on vet in 

Q. Will you give a brief outline of | one tas tae ea 
the service and property of the Ohio 15 amounted to 1,191,000 tons. 

Power Company? : 

A. The Ohio Power Company, which | Power Site Charges Ab 
na Se ew of property od | _ IB I < d = 

ec. 31, , Supplies electric power and 
light to over 350 communities in Ohio, Wil € nvestigate ; 
and a number of communities in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., district west of the | Independent Bidder to Testify 
Ohio River. Its principal generating | : 
stations are located at Philo, Ohio, and | Before Senate Committee 
at Power (formerly Windsor), W. Va. | ¢ 

Q. Did the American Gas & Electric! Walter Wheeler, independent bidder 
Company and the Ohio Power Company’! for the Flathead power site in Montana, 
have any commor officers and directors | under the terms of the water power act, 
at Dec. 31, 1928? A. They had five of | will be called before the Senate Indian 
the ten directors of the Ohio Power Com- | Affairs Committee Mar. 24 to testify 
pany, who were officers and/or directors | in regard to his recent charges that he 
of the American Gas & Electric Com-|ha@ been discriminated against in his 
pany, and most of the executiye officers | efforts to obtain a license to the site, 
of ~ Ohio rat ae were and!Senator Frazier e). Fs: Da- 
are officers o e holding company. kota, stated orally Mar. ; 

, ; i ‘ d 
ae ees Senntor Frasier caplalasd, and aa 
Stock Described pending before the Power Commission. 

Q. How did the ‘assets and liabilities, | ae public Mar 10 that tt Sn ee 
Dec; 31, 1928, compare with those of | officials” of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
May 31, 1907, which is the date imme-| fairs and the Federal Power Commis- 
diately after which the American Gas} sion had advised him to withdraw his 
& Electric Company came into control? | bid for the site, and to “buy stock in 
A. The principal asset known as fixed|the Montana Power Company.” 
capital increased from $3,000,000 in Senator Frazier said he received a 
1907 to $85,237,700 on Dec. 31, 1928.|/ wire from the business council of the 
Other assets likewise increased during| Flathead Indian Reservation requesting 
the same period. The total assets re-!an investigation of the charges. 2 
ported by the balance sheet as of 1907 “If Mr. Wheeler can substantiate his 
— Sank see and as of 1928, charges,” Senator Frazier said, “of 
they ‘were $105,172,181. | course we shall go into a full investiga- 

Q. What is the sum total of the assets | tion of the affair.” . 
carried on the books, Nov. 30, 1919?/ The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
A. That was immediately after the or-| Charles J. Rhoads, has been notified of 
ganization of the Ohio Power Company | the hearing, Senator Frazier said, and 
and the total assets were about” $26,-| will be given an opportunity to appear 
000,000 of which about $21,500,000 were| before the Committee on the same date 
fixed capital. |if he so desires. 

Q. What did the todas Leas —_—_—___["[|[]S]E____wH 
to by Dec. 31, 1924? A. They increased | ditions amount-d to $19,000,000 making 
to $105,000,000. the total approximately $64,000,000. 

Q. No, I think you misunderstood me. . What th $ rtan 
I said Dec. 31, 1924, or I meant to, at! ar eae auchere, the "noite 
least. from November, 1919, to Dee. 31, 1928? 

A. I beg your pardon. To $61,900,-' A, The more important ones were the 
000 as the total assets, of which, $50,-| Buckeye Power Company.in 1921, the 
244,000 were fixed capital. _ Northwestern Ohio Light Company, the 

Q. During the same period, between! Portsmouth Public Service Company and 
1919 and 1924, the ar stock in+/the Ohio Serviee Company in 1926. 
creased from what to what? A. es rg All of these companies were controlled 
Fares sie 5a, eae ge ey ! ve by, American Gas & Electric Company 
0 4, 9 on ec. ’ . at 1s i to their t f 
the increase then, the stated amount of Thame onl T maae. note here: Cai 
common stock, without consideration of| when the Ohio Service Company was 
surplus. s transferred by American Gas & Elec- 

Q. The preferred stock increased from | trie Company to the Ohio Power Com- 
what to what, as = — pores pany the American Gas & Electric 
| as 1924? A. From $1,306, Company received from the Ohio Power 

Q. The funded debt increased from eectel ia te Onis Recvina Coneneul 
what to what? A. From $11,715,500 to!phis difference, which was a lesser 
ar tt fi ’ t amount than the American Gas & Elec- 

Q. There was an increase in accounts /+tyie Company had invested in the Ohio 
payable and also in loans from affiliated Servi Cc 
companies? A. Yes; the other liabilities| S°TVice Company, was added »by the 
al Di . - eS; | American Gas & Electric Company to 
BIO ANCERRNOG. the haste account, ineluding & com- 

° a. mon stock of the Ohio Power Company. 
Comparisons Given So, again, the American Gas & Elec- 
For Other Periods a Daraveny a the principle that 

Q. Now, give us similar comparisons |/ tried to develop this morning. 
from, say, from 1924 to 1928, on both|, It may be there probably are other 
sides of this balance sheet. A. The total | instances of the same kind. It has been 
assets increased from $61,900,095 as of | rather consistent policy. 

Dec. 31, 1924, to $105,172,181 as of Dec.|, @- I must ask you a little more about 
31, 1928. Of these amounts, there was | that, or, rather, I want to ask you a few 
fixed capital in,1924 of $50,244,543 and — 2 up —- in my on 
$85,237,700 as of Dec. 31, 1928. The| mind. The Ohio Power Company acquire 
other liabilities increased. the property of the Ohio Service Com- 

Q. I notice that in this balance sheet,|Pany, did it not? A. Yes, sir. 
the unamortized debt, discount and ex-| Q.- What did the Ohio Power Company 
pense are carried in the asset column? | yp baw he paspeeees > bi x ah sh 
A. Yes. in Volume 1 of the report o e Ameri- 

Q. Now, will you go on with your|can Gas & Electric Company, and is 
answer. A. The liabilities have increased, | marked Exhibit 4528. 
of course, the same as that increase in Q. Where; at page 26? A. Beginning 
the total assets, but taking up the in- | a 7 neon <i 26. — Ana 
dividual ® | Gas “lectric Company had pure 

Q. (Interposing). The common stock| the common stock of the Ohio Service 
has increased materially from 1925 to| Company for a cost of $2,260,000. The 
1928? A. The common stock was $4,-| American Gas & Electric Company 
950,600 Dec. 31, 1924, and $5,826,875 as |-bought for that amount 8,227 shares of 
of 1928, but the surplus increased from , the Ohio Service Company and paid for 
$1,289,723 in 1924 to $2,579,501 at the | it by giving 4,500 shares of the American 
end of 1928. The preferred stock in-| “as & Electric Company’s 6 per cent 
creased from $5,250,000 to $16,442,700. | preferred, with a par value of $50-a 
The funded debt grew from $33,585,000 | share. The value of the $50 a share 
to $53,893,000, or an increase of about | placed upon the preferred stock issued 
$20,000,000 in the funded debt, about | by the American Gas & Electric Com- 
$11,000.000 in preferred stock and about | pany became the measure of th» cost to 
$1,000,000 in stated amount of common) the American Gas & Electric “ompany 
stock and about $1,300,000 in surplus. | of the 8,227 shares of the Ohi ° Service 

Q. Isn’t it true that the fixed capital, |Company common. 
that is, the ledger amount of plant and oe Baws. paneer’ a t ‘ — 
equipment—I am going back to your|¢f an agreeme e - 2a, 
memorandum .ow—increased from $3,-| Then, on July 13, 1926, the American 
028,000 in 1907 to $85,000,000 as of Dec. | Gas & Electric Company transferred the 

| cost of these shares to an a a 
: 9 ié called “liquidated account,’ io Com- 
vo Aw inevapen of $99,200,000 = A. vany. And that account contained the 
ane =e __, Ohio Service Company, the Northwest- 
_ Q. Is if true that the capital stock ern Ohio Light Company and the. Mame 
just a minute. Should that be Dec. 31, 
1926? In question 13 you state Dec. 31 dora Electric Power Company. And 
1928. A too8 *°"" | there was another called the basket 
A ‘ 3. . Bente ; 
Q. It is written “1926” here. Well, 2ccount. 
then, the answer that was given was Q. The arrangement had been made 


; 2 ns «| to sell all the physical assets of this 

1907 was to $85237,700, Dee 31, 19287 | company, that you have just named, the 
A. That is correct ee |Ohio Power Company? A. That is cor- 
@Q That i sy £ $82,205,000? |vect. But, this liquidation account does 
AY. S an increase 0 20,000" | not carry the advance of $3,869,525.29, 
'Q “The capital stock, bonds and sur- fee Anetionn ~ S ye Gompaae 

Pg , : ad made to thesOhio Service Compan 

plus increased from $2,866,000 in 1907 to retire bonds, preferred stock, for con- 


to $78,742,000 as of Dec. 31, 1928, an . 
increase of $75,876,000? A. Yes. Now: if’ this ammount of $5,060,596 00 at 7 


Q. Will you discuss brief:y the growth | advances is added to $250,000 represent- 
of fixed Gapital? A..The growth from | ing the cost of the common stock of the 
1907 to Dec. 31, 1928, as - cu have :xid,| Ohio Service Company, it is foupd the 
was approximately $82,000,000. About| American Gas & Electric Company had 
$62,000,000 of this has taken place since | invested in this company— 
November, 1919, when the present The} .Q. (Interposing) What company ? 
Ohio Power Coi.. any was formed. Thi® The Ohio Service Company, a total « 
increase is represented by three major | $6,119.525. Now, this was at the ti 
‘classes of property acquisition. _First the Ohio Power Company acquired 
is the purchase of going properties in| physical properties of the Ohio Se 
the ,amount of $19,000,000. There was | Company. 
the construction of the Philo plant, | Publication of excerpts from trate 
which cost the Ohio Power Company| sgeript of Mr. Bickley’s testimony 
about $26,000,000, : will be continued in the issue 

Then, the other constuction and ad-| Mar. 25. rnd 
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maar ea) 
‘Railroads. 
; LS. F. Requests Southern Railway Denies It Is Seeking Treasury Program 
| | 


Permission to Issue _ 
Trust Certificates 


Railroad to Purchase New 
- Equipment by Assuming, 
Obligation Totalling $8,- 

— 085,000 | 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
has been authorized by the Interstate 
F Commerce Commission to assume obliga- 
tion and liability of $8,085,000 of equip- ' 
ment trust certificates, series DD, to be 
issued by the Interstate Trust Company | 
of New York, under an agreement to be 
dated Apr. 1, 1930, the Commission an- 
nounced Mar. 22 by report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 8114. 

The bonds are to be sold at not less, 
than 98.034 per cent of par and accrued | 
dividends, and proceeds used in the par- 
tial payment of equipment to cost $10,- 
790,212.74. | 


Equipment Listed 


Brief announcement of the Commis- | 
sion’s action was made on Mar. 19. 


The report follows in full text: 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company, a cpmmon carrier by railroad | 
engaged in imterstate commerce, fas | 
duly applied for authority under section | 
20a of the interstate commerce act to} 
assume obligation and liability in respect | 
of $8,085,000 of St. Louis-San Francisco | 
equipment-trust certificates, series DD. | 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 


plication has been presented to us. 

To render more efficient service to#the 
public the applicant proposes to acquire 
the following new equipment: 

. Ten steel baggage cars at $20,045.48; 
five steel baggage and mail cars at $22,- 
595.73; five steel baggage and mail cars 
at $22,434.33; three steel dining cars at 
$59,506.88; 1,000 50-ton steel-underframe 
box cars at $2,278.81; 1,500 50-ton steel- 
underframe box cars at $2,276.71; 300 
0-ton steel-underframe automobile cars 
at $3,306.28; 700 50-ton steel-underframe 
gondola cars at $1,911.35; 20 type 2-8-2 
freight locomotives at $108,119.15; total, | 
$10,790,212.74. 

Lease Is Planned 

Henry Abelson and Joseph Thomas, as 
vendors, will procure the equipment from 
the builders and enter into an agree- 
ment with the Interstate Trust Company, 
of New York, as trustee, and the ap- 
plicant creating the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco equipment trust, series DD, and 

: will sell and deliver the equipment to 
the trustee. The agreement will be dated 
Apr. 1, 1930, and will provide for the 
issue by the trustee of the proposed cer- 
tificates evidencing shaxes in the trust. 

The trustee will lease the equipment 
to the applicant pursuant to a lease to 
be executed simultaneously with the 
execution of the agreement. The lease 
will provide that in case the actual cost 
of the eqvipment specified shall not 
amount to $10,790,000, then additional 
equipment will be acquired and sub-| 
jected to the trust so that the cost of) 
all the trust equipment will at least equal 
that amount. 


Payments to Be Guaranteed 

Upon delivery of any of the equip-| 
ment to the trustee it will issue to the 
vendors, or upen their order, for dis-! 
tribution to the subscribers to the equip- 
ment trust, the proposed certificates, to 
a principal amount equal to 75 per cent 
of the cost of the trust equipment, but 
not exceeding $8,085,000 in the ag- 
gregate, or the trustee may; at the re- 
quest of the vendors, deliver the certifi- 
cates to them, or upon their order, upon 
deposit with the trustee, or to its credit 
in certain depositaries, of a sum in cash 
equal to the principal amount of the 
certificates requested to be delivered. 

From the cash so deposited the trus- 
tee will pay not exceeding 75 per cent 
of the cost of the equipment delivered 
and the remainder of the cost will be 
paid by the trustee from the rental 
provided for in the lease. 

The trust certificates will be in the 
denomination of $1,000, payable to 
bearer and registrable as to principal. 
They will be dated Apr. 1, 1930, will 
have dividend warrants attached en- 
titling the holders to dividends at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1 in 
each year, and will mature in amounts 
of $539,000 on Apr. 1 in each of the 
years from 1931 to 1945, inclusive. 

Pursuant to the trust agreement the 
applicant will endorse upon each of the 
trust certificates, substantially in the 
form given in the agreement, its uncon- 
ditional guaranty of the payment of the 
principal thereof, and dividends thereon, 
when they become payable. 

Five Bids Received 

The lease of the equipment between 
the trustee and the applicant will be 
dated Apr. 1, 1930, and will provide that 
the lessee will pay to the lessor (a) 
amounts in cash at least equal to the dif- 
ference between the cost of the trust 
equipment and the principal amount of 
the certificates issuable in respect 
thereof, (b) all necessary and reason- 
able expenses of the trust and lease, (c) 
any and all taxes, assessments, and gov- | 
ernmental charges upon the income or 
property of the trust which the trustee 
under the agreement may be required 
te pay, (d) the dividend warrants when 
they become payable, and (e) $539,000 
on Apr. 1 in each of the years 1931 to 
1945, inclusive. 

Title to the trust equipment will re- 
main in the trustge until all obligations 
under the lease have been fully per- 
formed, whereupon it will be transferred 
to the applicant. 

The applicant solicited bids from 54 
financial houses and 5 bids, representing 
16 bidders, were received. The highest 
bid, 98.034 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends, was made by the First Na- 
tional Old Colony Corporation and 4 as- 
sociates, and, subject to our approval, the 
certificates will be sold to them. On that! 
basis the average annual cost to the ap- 
plicant will be approximately 4.813 per | 
cent, 

We find that the proposed assumption 
of obligation and liability by the appli- 
cant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, | 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
anc consistent with the proper per, 
formance by it of service to the public 
as a common carrier, and which will not 
eg ir its ability to perform that serv- 
Py: and (b) is reasonably necessary and | 

_ @ppropriate for such purpose, i 


| constitutes a definite and outstanding ex- 


!channels of trade” which the Congress | be made at a 
| obviously had in mind in adopting this | 


'distance from Jacksonville to Washing-| the Florida East Coast to the Southern | 


\ 
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Trade Practices Federal 


United States Treasury Statement 


Construction: .~‘ . 


Allocation of Florida East Coast Line Qf New Construction 


Replies to Letter of Atlantic Coast Line President Protest-' Affects Many Cities 
ing Plan of Interstate Commerce Commission - 


of Business Mar. 20; Made Public Mar. 22, 1930 


Corresponding 7 Corresponding 
period 
last year 
$35,228 ,233.80 
478,760,685,.91 
35,006 952,96 


perio 

Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 
$407,243 ,373.09 $431,207,418.33 

1,712,962,857.25 1,563,961,481.38 
451,385,423.13 434,895,610.30 


This month 
_ $27,816,159.13 
460,328,715.90 
34,915,278.41 


: | Receipts 
Secretary Mellon Announces  £¥stoms 


| Income tax 


Details of $132,000,000 Mr ie igstons 
Plan, Which Will Give Em- 


| Principal 
ployment to Thousands 


location of the Florida East Coast to the 
| Atlantic Coast Line would most nearly 
|make possible the maintenance of com: | 
petition, the maintenance of existing 
| routes.\and channels of trade, equality 
|of transportation costs as related to the | 
| value of the properties involved, and the | 
| possibility of-earning the same rate of 
|return upon a uniform rate base appli- 
'cable to both systems.’ Such an alloca- 
tion would conform to the congressional 
mandate, would preserve the rights of 
| the shipping public and would not do in- 
justice to either of the two carriers in- 
| volved. 

It is therefore respectfully submitted 

tinues as follows, together with the | that the Commission’s plan should be so 

reply of the Southern Railway: amended that the lines of the Florida 

It is the route of continuous low grade, East. Coast should be allocated to the 
so constituted that trains can be sent| Atlantic Coast Line system and not to 
through with a minimum amount of ter- | the lines of the Southern Railway. 
minal time in switching. It is the long-| _ This company will have other sugges- 
established route, and the route which | tions to make and will endeavor to se- 
has been rapidly growing in popularity cure further amendment to the plan for 
during the last 25 years. In fact, it| System No. 8 in respect to certain other 
points in the general territory covered, | 
but these suggestions can appropriately 
later date when the points | 
involved are currently in issue. 

This company feels so keenly that the 
allocation of the Florida East Coast to} 


In a letter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, George B, El- 
liott, president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, has assailed the al- 
location of the Florida East Coast 
Railway to the Southern Railway as 
proposed by the Commission in its 
plan for unification of the Nation's 
railroads into 21 competitive sys- 
tems. Mr. Elliott declared that 
Florida is now adequately served by 
the Atlantic Coast Line and Sea- 
board Air Line, “which are in direct 
competition with each other.” Pub- 
lication of the letter, in full tect, 
began in the Mer. i22 issue and con- 


28;562,640.00 
90,252,451.22 
6,093,288.98 
5,661,811.27 


51,066,708.26 
70,337 ,068.52 
4,773,787.56 
3,881,071.02 


Interest 

Railroad securities 

All others 

. Trust fund receipts (rey 
[Continued from Page 1.) appropriated for i 

| been aWarded this year include a $1,147,- | era  suretoe 
| 238 Marine hospital in San Francisco; |'Preceeds ey ee eee: 
$1,000,000 Federal building in Scranton, | pproP* 

Pa.; a $900,000 Federal building at Mem- | Other miscellaneous . :. 

phis, Tenn.; a $585,000 immigration sta- 

tion at Seattle; a $830,000 building at 
Denver, and smaller structures at Hono- 
lulu, McMinnville, Tenn., Rushville, Ind. 
and Waynesburg and Tyrone, Pa. 

Bids are now in for buildings in East | 
Chicago, Ind., Pullman, Wash., and Ster- | 
ling, Colo., and tenders have bten asked | 
for structures in Milwaukee, Ottawa, IIl.. | 
| Price, Utah, and Scottsbluff, Nebr. 


Other Federal Projects 
Treasury Department plans as now 
outlined call for the award of contracts 
during this year for other new Federal 
building projects as follows: : | Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Massachusetts, Boston, two buildfhgs, | Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Federal office building and immigration); Invest. of trust funds— 
station; Worcester; Lowell; Fall River | Govt. life insurance .... 
and Framingham. |D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 


"15,031.36 
3,460,434.00 


"946,497.35 
1,037,438.55 


a 


3,245,607.69 30,693 629.07 


1,711,453.01 


6,817,773.17 
19,925,738.04 
126,461,357.96 


6,267,681.44 
20,274,977.538 
145,676,567.63 


747,497.87 
1,587,891.19 
7,362,859.13 


222,414.19 
1,307,307.61 
6,168,274.56 


$561,880,787.46 $2,904,563,144,50 $2,752,203,391.64 


$537 287,945.22 


296,056,118.46 


Total ordinary 


93,342,969.36 .. 


Excess of receipts. 


361,891,716.28 
’| Excess of expenditures , 
{ 


40,989,634.75 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ... 

“Interest on public debt 

Refund customs ........ 

Refund internal revenue 

| Postal deficiency 

Panama Canal 

| Op. in specs accounts— 

| Railroads 

War Finance Corp. ..... 

Shipping Board 

Alien property funds ... 


$1,500,600,092.71 
423,598,589.89 
15,518,849.06 
143,580,065.29 
50,000,000.00 


$156,182,008.81 
38,247,534.08 
1,880,610.92 
7,821,048.74 
10,000,000.00 


$131,157,524.07 $1,647,333,267.96 
48,908,911.72 404,587,525.95 
1,261,517.06 15,210,713.11 
5,566,522.24 78,838,075.27 
19,090,000.00 55,000,000.00 


6,918,632.70 
7943,008.85 
+537,607,86 
15,591,548.87 
41,742,637.65 
112,040,701 .56 


449,488.89 
771,488.57 
+38,230.61 
1,019,905.25 
¥277,363.77 
290,859.99 


8,789,115.74 
74,000,555.09 
763,381.12 
17,806,696.78 
1,044,612.84 
111,858,430.74 


483.832.25 
745,888.53 
480.56 
984,273.30 
679,103.58 
307,711.75 


ample of one of the “existing routes and 


language as one of the limitations im- 
osed upon the Commission in the prep- 
svation ‘eaait adoption of its plan of con- | the Southern Railway would be errone- 
solidation. |ous and unjust to all concerned that it a Soren 
System 9, as located on the map, ap- begs leave to submit the foregoing rea-) Kansas, Wichita and Junction City. Gea, hE etingent 
parently and necessarily contemplates | sons to the Commission in this informal | GwWa: Toledo: and Marine ‘teasital a + 
that the Southern Railway shall reach| manner at this time. ‘ | Cleveland - P 
Jacksonville from the north, either; The reply of the Southern Railway to|~ | B 
through Charlotte, Spartanburg and At-! the Coast Line’s letter follows: New York, assay office; parcel post| Sinking fund 
lantic to Jacksonville, or via Spartan-| ‘The Atlantic Coast Line has done | 2nd ae warehouse in Manbet- | Parchases and ret. i 
burg and Augusta to Jacksonville. The|the Southern the honor to serve upon | ee caer yn, superstructure; Peekskill | mecateeh pe tage 
distance from Jacksonville to Washing-| it a copy of a letter addressed to the | 2%d White Plains, | governments under debt 
ton via the Coast Line is 796 miles. Tne} Commission, in which the allocation of; New Jersey, Red Bank and Passaic.| ‘settlements 
Wisconsin, Racine an 4 Rec. for estate taxes ... 
ton via the main line of the Southern,!in the Commission’s consolidated plan! | oyisiana. New Taken ae aueenes Purchases and_ retire- 
through Atlanta, is 986 miles® is challenged and the claim is made that! yarine Hospital and a quarantine sta’ | ments frum tremanive 
The substitution of the Southern Rail- that railroad should be allocated to the tion; Bogalusa tax oe = 
way route between Jacksonville and Atlantic Coast Line. Vi ir: a hb : Soe ethane oom dit 
Washington for the existing Atlantic! “qt is perhaps unnecessary to say that | irginia, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Alex- 
; It is perhup 3 3 |andria and Buena Vista banks) .. 
Coast Line route, would add approxi-| the allocation of the Florida East Coast! 4 : _ | Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 
mately 190 miles to the haul, and, based | which is complained of, was not made as North Carolina, Greensboro and Lenoir. 
upon current.fast train schedules, would | the consequence of any claims by thet nab Virginia, Morgantown and 
arkersburg. | oe ee 


aad a Peg mae me to the | Southern. Indeed, the Southern has not Total expenditures $241,231,826.76 $199,089,071.12 $2,811,220,175.14 $2,793,193,026.3 
time required for through passenger | made Oklahoma, Oklahoma City and Tuisa. | Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
Georgia, Savannah. 


. : ~~ eed any claims on any gne for any| 
tenina cursing peAmabiy tebe. +. {ese Zmironde, than it sew heg;, Maing | 930 to dat 
ins carry . : : i th include $31,292.12 and for the fiscal year 1 to date 
Alabama, Sheffield and Union Springs. guse ated anarend dtacdunt on ‘waranehade certificates of matured series, and for the 
Missouri, Kansas City and Sedalia. 


10,638.91 
1,711,453.01 


20,218,558.51 
29,991,237.93 
426,164.62 
326,582.13 
276,226.52 

2,387 ,643,271.89 


$299,514,950.00 


37,601,31 
375,699.43 
386,808.19 


Totg! ordinary $219,497 ,326.76 $2,323,198,172.64 





$8,000,000.00 $369,925,800.00 


9,264,500.00 9,682,500.00 18,000.00 


109,790,850.00 


15,000.00 73,100.00 .. 


4,455,000.00 
60,503.25 


$423,576,903.25 


4,455,000.00 42°303.75 


“$21,734,500.00 Soe $469,994,853.75 


‘content, as it is now advised, to main- | 
Allocation to Southern |tain its rights to those failroads on} 
Said to Be Unjust 


7 Excess of credits (deduct). 


| Billington Co., 40362, Ma 


38,363,820.99 | 1999. Whitlock Cordage Co., 179502, Feb. 


'412, 1924; Waterbury Company, 185331, 


19,891,825.93 | 


317,300.00 | 


97,075,350.00 | 


2,933,400.00 | 





corresponding periods last year the figures include $52,611.74 and $591,517.55, respectively. 


| which it has for a generation devoted its | 
energies, and which it has by such} 

There can be no possible advantage to 
the shipping public in setting up this 


| additional haul and extra time in transit. 


The present effort of the carriers op- 
erating the existing through route via 
the East Coast and Coast Line is to 
shorten both the passenger schedules 
and, particularly, the time in transit re- 
quired for the delivery of perishable 
traffic originating in Florida into the 
consuming markets of Philadelphia, New | 
York, Boston, and other eastern points. 
The substitution of the Southern Rail- 
way route for the present short, low 
grade route would render these efforts 
fruitless and would impose upon the 
shippers of Florida a physical condition 
which would entirely prevent the attain- | 
ment of the shortened schedules which | 
they are now seeking. 

In like manner, the additional haul 
would make it practically impossible to) 
equalize .the cost of transportation over 
the long line with the cost over the short 
line, or to enable the long line, on the 
same rate base, to earn the same rate 
of return on the value of its more costly 
property. 

III. The allocation of the Florida East 
Coast to the Southern Railway would be | 
unjust to the Atlantic Coast Line system: | 

It has been indicated above that he- 
cause of its close and friendly working 
conditions the Atlantic Coast Line sys- 
tem has not, during all of its development 
in the peninsula of Florida, ever proj- 
ected or built a competitive line in the 
territory served by its connection, the 
Florida East Coast. It has double-tracked 
its main line, Jacksonville to Richmond, 
Va., in making this an efficient rcute—an 
expenditure that would not have been, 
made if the Southern Railway had con- 
trolled the East Coast, or if such an 
eventuality had been deemed possible. 
Jointly, these two systems have, for 34 
years, served eastern peninsular Florida. 

_ By their common ownership and opera- 
tion of the Peninsular & Occidental 
Steamship Company, operating between | 
Key West, Fla., and Havana. Cuba, 
also between Port Tampa and Havana, 
the two companies have extended the 
through route to Cuba and, by means of 
the Florida East Coast ferry, have made 
it possible to move cars to and from Key 
West and Havana and points in the 
interior of the islang of Cuba. | 

The through line thus operated is am} 
active element in the transportation sys- | 
tem of the two companies. The board 
of directors of the Peninsular & Occi- | 
dental Steamship Company, with the ap- 
proval of the owner lines, have recently | 
authorized the construction of a new 
steamship, to cost $2,500,000, to operate | 
between Havana, Key West and Tampa, 
as a part of this system. The through! 
route thus operated is able to meet the 
ever-increasing competition between the 
North and Cuba by foreign steamship 
lines—notably the White Star and the! 
ee and Furness Whithy (Bermuda | 
ine). | 

To meet this competition it Was neces- 
sary to shorten the running time of our 
trains between Key West and New York. 
This competition cannot be met in the | 
matter of time, if the route is changed | 
from Florida East Coast-Atlantic Coast 
Line to Florida East Coast-Southern | 
Railway to the north. 

The separation of the East Coast from 
the Coast Line system would leave the | 


Coast Line, after all these years, with- |.instability of loans made to brokers by 


cut entry into the well-developed terri- 


steadily maintained effort lifted from) 
financial degradation and physical de- | 
crepitude to solvency and a capacity for | 
adequate publie service. * * * 


Railroad Seeks 


Share of Business 


“The policy here declared does nct 
mean that the Southern is not interested 
in the Florida East Coast. It has, in-| 
deed, a very lively interest in the traffic 
of Florida originating on the Florida 
East Coast, and intends to maintain a| 
claim to a legitimate share of that 
traffic in every lawful way, and to re-| 
sist any attempt to shut it out from 
Florida and thus to deprive that State} 
of the benefits of its competitive service. | 

“Because,” continued the letter, “it | 
does not seek monopoly, but only a right 
to a free competition in service, it has 
not seemed to the Southern that it is| 
necessary to change the status of the! 
Florida East Coast either in the public | 
interest or in order to secure and im- 
prove the relations which the Florida 
East Coast now has. 

“On the contrary, it has seemed to the 
management of the Southern that the’ 
East Coast can and does best serve the 
public interest by maintaining its pres- 
ent individual status. Certainly, the} 
Florida East Coast is not asking any | 
help. Under obviously great difficulties 
in recent years, its management has 
courageously lived up to its responsibil- 
ity and is now adequately serving the 
public which depends upon it for trans- 
portation. 4 

“As a result of the long and his-| 
torically cordial relations of cooperation 
between the managements of the South- 
ern and the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Southern has a high respect for the Coast 
Line’s achievements in conservative and 
constructive administration and develop- 
ment of its great railroad, as well as 
an understanding appreciation of its 
problems in Florida. 

“But the Southern cannot and does not 
accept .the present statements of the 
Coast Line with respect to the Southern’s 
status as a carrier of Florida traffic and 
a connection of the East Coast; on the) 
contrary, as to those statements it| 
pleads the geheral issue and is prepared | 


| to meet that issue at any time and in any | 


form.” | 

Chairman McManamy of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in answer | 
to the Coast Line’s letter, declared: “TI; 
assume that consolidations under this | 
plan can only be made effective after a| 
public hearing in accordance with para- | 
graph (6) of section 5 of the act, which | 
would afford all parties an opportunity | 
to present in open hearing their views 
for or against any such consolidations.” 


Arizona, Prescott and San Luis. 


Washington, Seattle, Federal office 
building; Blaine, inspection station. 

Michigan, Benton Harbor and Flint. 

Connecticut, New London, Coast Guard 
Academy, 

Indiana, La Fayette. 

Tennessee, Kingsport. 

Iowa, Iowa City. 

New Hampshire, Hanover. 

Vermont, Highgate Springs, 


; 1 inspec- 
tion station; Bellows Falls. 


Opinion Is Upheld — 


Mr. McCulloch Concurs in 
Trade Commission Decision 


The Temple Anthracite Coal Company, 
of Scranton, Pa., has been ordered to dis- 
pose of its holdings in either of two 
concerns, which formerly were competi- 
tors, according to announcement of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The Com- 
mission’s statement on the decision was 
printed in The United States Daily on 
Mar. 21 in full text. A dissenting opin- 
ion by Commissioner William E. Hum- 
phrey was printed on Mar. 22 in full 
text, and a memorandum. of Commis- 
sioner McCulloch, concurring in the ma- 
jority opinion, follows in full text: 


. me am in entire accord with the major- 
ity in issuing an order against respond- 
ent, but I think that respondent should 
be required to divest itself of the ac- 
quired stock of each of the corporations 
instead of only ohe of them. 


“Respondent is a holding corporation 
and it acquired the stock of two competi- 


| tive corporations engaged in interstate 


commerce. The acquisitions occurred on 
the same day—the two transactions were 


| simultaneous and were each unlawful. 


The taint of illegality pervaded them 
both. The statute (Clayton Act, section 
7, paragraph 2) declares to be unlaw- 
fuk the acquisition by any corporation 
of the ‘whole or any part of the stock 
or other share capital of two or more 
corporations engaged in commerce where 
the effect of such acquisition, or the use 
of such stock, by the voting or’ granting 
of proxies or otherwise, may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition between 
such corporations, or any of them, whose 
stock: or share capital is so acquired.’ 
Section 11 of the same statute provides 
that in case of violation the Federal 
Trade Commission shall issue complaint 
and after hearing ‘shall issue an order 
requiring such person to cease and de- 
sist from such violations and divest itself 


of the stock held.’ 


New York Reserve | 
Bank Makes Report 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
paring the way for a more rapid easing | 
of money conditions after that time 
than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. 

The Autumn of 1929 saw a direct re- 
| versal of credit trends, according to the | 
report, the dominant. factor in which! 
was, from a credit point of view, the 


|lenders other than banks. The with- 


_“In the present case the two acquisi- 
tions were simultaneous and each was in 
violation of the statute, hence the only 
way to ‘desist from such violations’ is 


| by divestiture of all of the shares of 


stock unlawfully acquired. Such is the 
plain letter of the statute and there is 
no reason to conclude, from the language 
used, that the lawmakers considered a 
lesser measure of divestiture sufficient 
to completely restore competition. In 
the face of the emphatic language of the 
statute, we need not search for the spirit 


| of it to reach a conclusion not in accord 


with the precise terms. 





Arkansas, Eldorado. 
Mississippi, Greenwood. 


Maine, Houlton, inspection station. 
This list of buildings does ndt include 


Oregon, Klamath Falls. 

Texas, Galveston, Marine Hospital. 

Minnesota, South St. Paul. 

South Dakota, Vermillion. 

North Dakota, St. Johns, inspection | 
station. 

Utah, Ogden. 

Wyoming, Casper. 

New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

Idaho, Nampa. 

Montana, Havre. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. 

California, San Bernardino. 

South Carolina, Spartanburg. 

Colorado, Canon City. 


authorization of $115,000;000 for the 
{country at large included in the Keyes- 


construction of the Federal buildings at 


yet to be determined. 


Over Night Delivery 


to New York and Philadelphia Markets 


projects that may be selected under the | 


| Elliott bill, and. after the passage of that | 
bill it will be: possible to expedite the | 


| Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Oreg.,. Hartford, and Springfield, | 
Ill, involving a total of approximately | 

| $30,000,000; besides ‘10 other | 


~~ 
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Trade Mark for Wire Rope 


J’ Is Held to Be Registrable 
‘Comparative Analysis of Receipts and ‘Expenditures at the Close | 


{Continued from Page 7.) | 
Bascom, in which the rope comprises 4 
yellow . strand; Wickwire-Spencer Com- 
vany, in which the rope: comprises a grey 
strand, and Williamsport Compary, in 
which the rope comprises a_ purple _ 
strand, and the following trade mark 
registrations: Dodge Manufacturing 
Company, 15105, Jan. 17; 1888; James H. 
12, 1903; Ma- 
comber & Whyte Rope Co., 58983, Dec. 
25, 1906; Dodge Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 80712, Jan. 24, 1911; Columbian 
Rope Company, 98364, July 15, 1914; Co- 
tumbian ‘Rope Company, 129652, Mar. 9, 


June 10, 1924; The Edwin H. Fitler 
Company, 192881, Dec. 16, 1924; Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Inc., 205429, Nov. 10, 
1925; Columbian Rope Company, 243736, 
June 26, 1928; The Edwin H. Fitler 
Company, 245091, Aug. 7, 1928. ; 

It may also be added that the right 
to register trade marks comprising con- 
trasting colors, where such colors. func- 
tion merely to identi‘y the manufac- 
turer or owner of the goods, is evidenced 
by the decisions in Columbian Rope 
Company v. The Hooven & Allison Gom- 
pany, 1923 GC. D. 75, and A. & J. Manv-% ’ 
facturing Company v. R. Wallace & Sons 
Manufacturing Co.. 156 MS. D. 16, and 
the .decisions therein noted. ) 

In view of the above, I am constrained 
to hold that the examiner of interfer- 
ences erred in sustaining the opposition 
and adjudging that the applicant is not 
entitled to the registration for which it 
lias made application. : , 

The decision of the examiner of inté- 
ferences is reversed. 


Consolidated — 
Aircraft 
Corporation 


Management 


Aircraft manufacturing is a 
highly specialized business. 
The management of Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corpora- 
tion combines knowledge of 
aircraft manufacturing with 
proven business ability. 


The Common Stock is 
traded on New York Curb 
Exchange. 


Circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Breadway New Yerk 

Te'enhone Rector 9970 
MILWAUKEE LONDON 

MANCHESTER 


CHICAGO 
LIVERPOOL 


One in every five pairs of hosiery worn in the United States is 
made at Reading, Pennsylvania. Reading also produces enough wrought 
iron pipe every year to reach across the country and back. Fifteen of 
the largest industrial plants of their kind in the world are located here. 


This concentration of industry is the result of decided advantages: 


1, A trading center for 210,000 people, Reading is within over- 
night reach by rail or truck of New York, Philadelphia, and 


other important markets. 


2. Willing and intelligent labor is available in ample supply. 
90% of the population is native-born and nearly one-half of 


the homes are owned by the dwellers. 


3. Raw materials, including iron, limestone, clay, and the world’s 


largest deposits of anthracite ceal are within easy access. 


|needs of the shipping public in penin-| rates to 


tory served by its associate, the Florida| drawal of funds by these interests and 
East Coast, in connection with its own! by banks outside of New York City was 
line and would leave its principal com- | only prevented from adding a serious 
petitor, the Seaboard Air Line, in west-| money shortage to a security panic by 
ern, central and eastern peninsular Flor-| the willingness and capacity of the New 
ida, as above pointed out. The very| York City banks to replace with their 
considerable business between Cuba and |own funds the loans withdrawn, relying 


| Washington, Philadelphia, New York and | upon the assurance that they could de-| 


eastern cities, that has been developed| pend upon the availability of Federal 
through the joint efforts of these two reserve credit. 
associated carriers, would be deflected to | With the reduction in the speculative 
the Southern Railway system, which has | demand for credit, the report of the New 
not heretofore directly entered the trans-| York’ Bank states, the principal obstacle 
portation field of peninsular Florida. |to more normal credit conditions was re- 
It is respectfully submitted that the| moved, and a continuous easing in money 
place, facilitated by further 
sular Florida do not require the presence |large purchases of Government securi- 
of three of the major systems of rail-| ties by the reserve banks and successive 
road, provided by the Commission’s plan; | reductions in the discount rate. 


that all of the benefits that can flow to|cline in business activity which evi- 


these shippers from competition will be| denced itself toward the close of the year | 


afforded them by continuing the exist-| is mentioned as an important considera- 
ence of the two similarly situated lines| tion in the steps taken by the Federal 
now constituting the Seaboard Air Line Reserve Bank of New York toward 
and Atlantic Coast Line, and that the al- easier money conditions. 


The de- | 


| “Of course, if the two acquisitions had 
| been wholly separate. in point of time 
|the first would not have been unlawful 
|and a divestiture of stock by the second 
| acquisition—the unlawful one—could only 
| be required,” 


ee 
LE AS ESSER WINER OE 


Eastern Utilities Investing Corporation 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following querterly dividends: 

Participating Preference Steck—$1.75 
per share payable May 1, 1930, to holders 
of record March 31, 1930. 

$6 Preferred Stock—$1.50 per share 
payable June 2, 1930, to holders of record 
April 30, 1930. 

$7 Preferred Stock—-$1.75 per share 
payable June 2, 1930, to holders of record 
April 30, 1930. 

$5 Prior Preferred Stock—$1.25 per share 


govele sem 1930, to holders of record 





T. W. MOFFAT, 
61 Broadway, New York. Treasurer, 


4. During 1929 electric output at Reading increased nearly 
20% indicating its growing use in home, store, and factory. 
Executives interested in Reading or its products are invited to write 
our Industrial Development Department or the Chamber of Commerce, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Associated Gas sail Electric System 


61 Broadway New York City 











To Be in Satisfactory 


4 . ee 
Economic Condition chains, with the number and loans and 
i investments of banks included therein, 
Recent months have witnessed the rapid 
rise of quite a number of bank groups 
of the type that centers around a city 
or-metropolitan bank through means of 





Last Month Has Witnessed 
Marked Revival of Real 
Estate Activity, Invest- 
ment Director Reports 





State of California: 


Sacramento, Mar. 19. Northwest aes eran A Seer rire ry 9 ee rane 
‘ ia is-i .| First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis POS obs cercavd'’s Horen cess q ,267, 
_ The State €. California te-s good rae Guardian Detroit-Union group, Detroit, Oe Fick. van eh AO 35 403,996,000 
dition industrially and financially, ac-| First Security Corp., Ogden, Uta SOME RT GAGK CRIRE Crean aTs 25 34,723,000 
; rt of F. G.| Old National Corp., Spokane MOU, cnn Hila sh ete t Levheses bes 32,981,000 
cording to ‘the agp ered es rt t of First ee aoe Wayne County group, Detroit; Mich. .... 21 705,032,000 
Athearn, director of the departmen | Southwest Corp., Tulsa, “Okla. .......... Becg s 21 77,753,000 
investment, to the governor’s couneij. In, First National-Old Colony Corp., Boston, Mass. .............05+ 20 568,312,000 
= aa ’ f ve unforeseen Dives Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. .........scseecccecvovecs 19 425,436,000 
the absence 0 ” wi Transamerica Corp., New York, N.Y. ........+..0005 pacconcere 18 1,418,361,000 
sant, he states, it will continue so for the) First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. ...........+ 18 168,466,000 | 
: Anglo-National Corp.. San Francisco, Calif. ........eceeeeeesees 17 146,138,000 
remainder of the year. : t First Securities Corp. Syracuse, N. Y. .....ccecccccccccccevers 14 115,559,000 
Those sections of Mr. Athearn’s report) First National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 2.22.0... ..esceeeeee enue neees 7 104,954,000 
dealing with real estate activity, and) Principal chains 
Tas ions follow im| tRogers Caldwell, Nashville, Tenn. ...... MivccncincesessPesevigs 66 131,308,000 
Sete, Ses fone .opqrenee Otto Bremer, St. Paul, Minn. ..............csssecuee ees ae 71 52,932,000 |: 
ll text: Foreman Family, Chicago, Ill. ....... ries vias. cvstntnaattp sae 14 270,719,000 
The activities of the five State agen-| James F. Toy, Sioux City, Iowa .........cececeeeee ee seceeeees 17 13,056,000 
cies comprising the department of invest- | 4; ©. Bas gS ety «ac or age Beit ryerse ON Saroany oe 6 5.61 re 
ment for the month just closing reveal! Geo. Wingfield, Reno, Nev. ........:ee.c0scccccccecuccuvercceeces 12 18,911,000 


that, notwithstanding depressed condi- 
tions generally throughout the United 
States, the State of California financially 
and industrially is in a healthy condi- 
‘tion, and, unless some now unforeseen 
de 
the remainder of the year. 

The marked revival of real estate ac- 
tivity is evidenced by the very large num- 
ber of persons, firms ‘and corporations 
actively turning their attention to the 
buying and selling of lands. Up to and 
including Feb. 15, the divisign of real 
estate has issued 18,959 real estate 


‘essant occurs, will eontinue so ‘for | 


AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Beinc ‘ 
PusLishep Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


State Finance 
California Declared ie ew Legal Restrictions Said to Exist 





brokers’ and agents’ licenses, and dur- 
ing the last 30 days has held approxi- 
mately 9,628 conferences. 

The commissioner, Mr..Stephen Barn- 
son, has had an extremely fruitful series 
of conferences with the instructor of real 
estate studies for the University of Cali- 
fornia, the educational committee4f the 
California realtors and various local real 
estate boards with the view toward im- 
proving and enlarging the scope of the 
studies of those contemplating entry 
into the field of real estate as brokers 
er salesmen. 


Raising of Standards Sought 
The realtors are themselves urging 
upon the commissioner the raising of 
the educational standards as a means of 
minimizing the evils attributable to 
itinerant and irresponsible agents. The 


division is working with realty boards | amounts are exempt from tax. Section|as follows: 

throughout the State in an effort to fore-/991 (b), revenue act of 1921; article Sersiade 1930 1929 
stall, as far as possible, the usual but/ 1545, Regulations 62. January gross ..... $11,066,234 $11,707,875 
undesirable concomitants of a real estate Construction Firm Net oper. rev. ..... 970,912 2,076,647 | 
boom, due. to ill-considered subdivision| [eonard Construction Company, Chi-/Net oper. income .. 628,747 1,617,240 


projects and a tendency for dealers of 
low ethical ideals to rush into the busi- 
eess. The Los Angeles realty board, 
a@bracing within its jurisdiction several 
thousand salesmen, is doing notably 
splendid work, and effectively cooperat- 
ing with the commissioner. It is policing 
its... sales..as- never... e, is..earn- 
ing the commendation and’ confidence of 
the public. 

Dependable reports from many parts 
of the State indicate that yood agricul- 
tural lands are coming into favor, income 
cit% properties are attracting prudent in- 
vestors and business property, showing 
a net return as low as 4 per cent, is now 
moving with considerable ease—a condi- 
tion which did not exist even three 
months ago. Lot subdividers report 10 
per cent to 35 per cent increase in sales 
over the best Fall months of 1929. 


Boston. 

pvt tpatentng the erent, senate, of No. ne TD: Warthes Uatete ; “Sividtasiad granted to exercise trust 
i i el of the division - D. ; 
time which the personn Estate of George D. Warthen, C,|?°We"s: 


is giving and. must continue to’ give to 
the prosaic detail of administration work 
of the division, the raising and strength- 
ening of ethical and educational stand- 
ards “fd the protection of the public 
against unsafe or unfair practices, the 
effort to assist those unfortunates who 
have through ignorance or design been 











induced to part: with savings has not | 


been neglécted. During the month of 
January, refunds to such unfortunates 
amounted to $274,754, of which $37,- 
947.14 was in cash. It would seem that 
this humanitarian achievement alone 
would justify the existenceyof the divi- 
sion. 
_Building and Loan Supervision 

No less an index than the division of 
real estate of the upward trend of real 
property in California as a State of 
“home-dwellers” is the record of the di- 
vision of building and loan supervision. 


THE UNITED ST 








Group Banking 





In Formation of Group Bank Systems| 





[Continued from Page 1.] | 


memorandum states. On the other hand, 
the chain _ systems which have been in 
existence for years, in most of which the 
control is held by one or more individuals 
and which generally are composed of 
banks in the rural communities, dd not 
appear to have grown materially in re- 


a holding company which ns the ma- 
? cent months. 


jority of the ‘stock of each bank, 7 





Number of 
banks in group 
or chain 
in December 


*Loans and 


rincipal groups investments 








a 
“Based largely on condition figures published in July, $929. Includes 38 banks | 
formerly reported in A. B, banks chain of Arkansas. - | 








Individual Debits Show 
Incréase at Leading Cities | 


Rebates to Adjust 


Tax Overassessments 


Debits to individual accounts, as re-| 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | 
banks in leading cities for the week end- | 
ing Mar. 19, and made public Mar. 22, 
aggregated $16,518,000,000 or 15 per cent | 
above the total reported for the pre- 
ceeding week, and 22 per cent below“the | 
total reported for the corresponding | 
week of last year. | 


{Continued from Page 4.] 
causes a proportionate reduction in the 
interest. e 

Cc. W. Campbell 

C. W. Campbell, Huntington, W. Va. 
Overassessments of income taxes and 
penalty in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: 1920, $39,717.13; | 
1922, $43.35; 1923, $515.80. Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 

The overassessment for the year 1920) which figures have been published weekly 
is made pursuant to the final order of | since January, 1919, amounted to $15,- 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals | 669,000,000, as compared with $13,611,- | 
entered in the instant case for that year, | 000,000 for the preceding week and $20,- 
Docket No. 18237. 142,000,000 for the week ending Mar. 20) 

The overassessments for the years/of last year. 
1922 and 1923 are caused by the elimina- 
tion from the taxable incomes as pre- 
viously determined in a prior audit 
which formed the basis for an assess- 
ment of a deficiency in tax of certain 
amounts erroneously included therein as 
dividends received on the stock of a do-| Current earnings of the Western Union 
mestic corporation since, after_further| Telegraph Company, as reported to the 
consideration and conferences held jn the | Interstate Commerce Commission, were 
Bureau, it is determined that such| made public Mar. 21 by the Commission 








Western Union Earnings 
In January Made Public, 





cago. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: | 1918, $10,136.78; 
1920, $44,403.46; 1921, $9,961.55. 

The overassessment for the year 1918 
amounting to $10,136.78 is caused by the 
allowance of an additional deduction for 
depreciation since it is “determined that 
the deduction previously allowed /is in- 
adequate and less than the reasonable 
allowance authorized by section 234 (a) 
(7), revenue act of 1918, and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder. Appeal 
of Union Metal Manufacturing Company, 
1B. T. A. 395. 

The overassessments in the amounts 
of $44,403.46 and $9,961.55 for the years 
1920 and 1921, re8pectively, are made} Consolidated with national bank: 
pursuant to the final order of the United; The American Trust Co., Boston, Mass., 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in| # member, has consolidated with and under 
the instant.case for those years, Docket the title of the First National Bank of 





Status of State Banks 
in | 
Reserve System 









Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal reserve system during 
the week ended Mar. 21 togethér with 
a list of the banks to which permission 
was given during the same period for) 
the exercise of trust powers were an- 
nounced: Mar. 22 by the Federal. Reserve , 
Board as follows: 








Peoples National Bank, Farmington, Me.; | 
First National Bank,-Cranford, N. J.; First | 
National Bank, Farmingdale, N. Y.; LaFay- | 
etté National Bank, Brooklyn, N.Y. (con- | 
firmatory); Commercial Merchants National 
Bank & Trust Co., Peoria, III. (confirma: | 
tory); American National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich; First National Bank, Hills: | 
dale, Mich. (supplemental). | 
———— ee | 
revenue act of 1926; articles 31, 32, 33, 
34 and 35, Regulations 70. 


New York Estite 


Estate of Frank W. Kinsman, Clara | 
Kinsman et al., executors, Elmira, N. Y., 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor | 
of the taxpayer is deternrined in the | 
amount of $21,179.34. - | 


The overassessment is caused by the 


Findley Irving, executor, Sanderville, 
Ga. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $23,230.46. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a eredit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), revenue act of 
1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return. Article 
9 (a), Regulations 70. 

J. W. Kirkham Estate 

Estate of James W./Kirkham, William 
B. Kirkham, administrator, Springfield, 
Mass. An overassessment of estate tax 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
in the amount of $87,381.38. , 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 





_ CRARLY'943) 
Debits 
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Overassessments 













Foreign Exchange 


New iork, Mar. 22.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign’currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United. States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today for 
cable’ transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 








\Easier Credit for Construction Said 


To Aid in Restoring Industrial Balance Ching a 


Status of 
State Banks 


New York 








Comprehensive Reports on Trade Used as Basis of Review 
Of Conditions by Mr. Barnes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| cee United States make it possible to| forms a first requirement is adequate and 
draw a fairly accurate picture of the| reasonably priced credit. 
| business situation as it is now four Without presuming to draw conclu- 
14.0761 : months after last Fall’s security declinc.| sions we submit the essentials of the 





Joseph A. Broderick, superintendent of 
banks, has announced the following changes 
for the week ending Mar. 21: 

Mamaroneck Safe Deposit Co., Mamaro- 
!neck, organization certificate approved and 
filed. Capital. $10,000. 





Belgium (belga) .......... 13.9475 | These reports come largely from trade| reports for the informatior. of business| ,.A™erican Safe Deposit Co. New York 
Bulgaria Alev) Seceneeh octet: 00.7228 | association sources and are transmitted] men. ) A ye ae authorized at 295 Madison 
pmo gar al are ae ae jin the main through members of the gen- Since finance is of such importance, Equitable Trust Co. of New York, New 


486.6704 ;eral committee of the conference, 
02.6168 | through men who are familiar by long 
03.9167 | experience with the significance of trends 
23.8660 |and factors in their own lines of busi- 
01.2957 | ness. 


we summarize its various reports first. 

Long Term Credit: January and Feb- 
ruary bond issues were 33 per cent 
larger than the same period last year. 
; Bond prices formerly tending downward 


York City, branch authorized at 40-42 West 
34th Street to replace branch at 41 West 
34th Street. 

Germanic Safe Deposit Co. of New York, 


Sngland (pound sterling) ........ 
Finland (markka) ............++. 
PYOUGS. TERAME) «.. «oy eds ewccemes 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 


Green Safe Deposit Co. approved. 





Holland (guilder) ..:....4...... 40.1164 The reports are received at a time! have turned upward in these last fet| Oclos "tram ce, ab ean tense 
a . Pe Sate ae ae eiey | when we have passed through a suffi- weeks, Interest rates on standard issues | North Tonawanda, organization certificate 
Norway (krone) .......... 26.7785 | cient portion of the year 1930 to indicate| continue lower than q year ago with | filed for examination. Capital, $250,000. 
Poland (zloty) ...-.. 11.2027 | definitely trends and tendencies and to| indications of further softening. In gen-! 

Portugal (escédo) 04.4900 ! make possible some formulation of rea-}eral, there is an increase in funds avail-| tions, this indicator of business turnover) 
Rumania (leu) ...... 00.5962 | sonable expectations. Current conditions | able for both long and short time securi-|is now slightly less than the weekly 





Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 


A 12.4856 : would seem to govern the course of eco- 
26.8798 | nomic events in the ensuing months. 

01.7648 | In many iristances the reports deal 
f with existing conditions as compared 


ts.6876 | With the end of the year 1929. They 


| ties. Bond dealers are disposing of 
good offerings and their inventories are 
decreasing. The general outlook in the 
investment field is favorable, although 
bankers continue warnings against arti- 


average of last year and slightly greater 
than the first quarter of 1928, with the 
seasonal decline this year less than the 
seasonal decline last year. 

Savings: New York savings bank de- 











— (Shanghai tael) ..... SORE Ce 47.5178 | also show to a considerable extent con-| ficial stimulation. | posits since the first of the year show 
ba a Wt wail == ditions as contrasted with a year ago,! Short Term Credit: Customers’ rates at | steady net increase, substantially greater 
eine (ienkten ere. prheas a atogos | and some of them provide data for a| their banks have shown a declining tend-| than last year’s corresponding months. 
China. (Yuan dollar)... '."*. ganaas | ane, Of years. They indicate both! ency. In addition, acceptance rates, call| Flsewhere some districts show moderate 


increases over last year and others 
slight losses. 

Life Insurance: 
ness at. $1,003,000,000 exceeded Feb- 
ruary, 1929, by 3 per cent. Thus the 
December estimate of $800,000,000 from 
life insurance reserves for new invest- 
ment during the first half of 1930 is 
Eroving conservative. 

To be continued in the issue of 
Mar. 25. 


36.0846 | Strongand weak spots, and show clearly | rates and time money rates have all de- 
49.4259 | the interrelation of all industry. jclined and are now substantially lower 
55.8791 | Some early retarding factors, partly | than last year, some rates marking the 
99.9871 psychological, appear to have been grad-|low points for several years. There is 
99.9143 | ually overcome. ” . evidence that the general easing of bank 
eer The reports from the various indus-| credits is reaching the smaller centers. 
La 96.3441 | tries indicate that the importance laid| After downward tendency for some 
a. ae | upon construction a§.an influence in re-| months, total bank loans are increasing, 
12.0697 | Storing industrial balance have not been | showing funds going into use. 

89.3722 | overemphasized. They show that for a| Bank Debits: Excluding New York 
96.3900 | revival of construction in its manifold! City with its large security transac- 


India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ... patbin See 
Singapore (S, S. dollar) . 
Canada (dollar) .. 

Cuba (peso) i 
Mexico. (peso) .......:..;. 
Newfoundland (dollar) .......... 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (melreis) cen 

Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 











Colombia (peso) 





















$15,000,000 


- Boston and Maine Railroad 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series Il 5% 


(Secured by First Mortgage on its railroad system, including 
principal leaseholds. $1,530,000 prior mortgage bonds of two 
acquired roads maturing by January 1, 1937, remain outstanding.) 


Dated May I, 1930 Due May 1, 1955 


Interest Payable semi-annually May 1 and November 1. Rgincipal and interest payable in Boston or New York. Redeemable at the 
option of the Company in whole or in part on any inierest date on sixty days’ published notice at 105 and accrued interest. 
Coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000 with privilege of registration as to principal. Fully registered 
in denominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000. “Coupon and fully registered bonds interchangeable. 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY AND S. PARKMAN SHAW, Jr., BOSTON, TRUSTEES 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Perkins, Acting President of the Company, has furnished us with the following 


information: 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD: The Boston and Maine Railroad operates 2,077 miles of 
“4 road, including 1,598 miles of road owned and 450 miles 
' _ which are operated under long term leases. The Boston and Maine is now a unified system 
; al and northern New England, including the central and northern part of 





and serves centr: 
Massachusetts, nearly all of New Hampshire, southeastern Maine and a part of Vermont. 
During the past seven years the Company has spent over $65,000,000 in improvements 
to property and additions to equipment. Of this amount over $20,000,000 has been included 
in operating expenses and deducted from earnings. Improvements include construction 
and development of the new North Station and Terminal; rock ballasting of important lines, 
extensive grade revisions and reconstruction of bridges. 


SECURITY: These $15,000,000 First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series II 5%, rank equally with 

$115,252,979 of other bonds secured under the same mortgage. This mortgage 

is, in the opinion of counsel, a first mortgage upon the railroad system, including the lessee’s 

interest in the principal leasehold lines, subject, as to the property acquired from Worcester, 

Nashua & Rochester Railroad Company and Portsmouth, Great Falls & Conway Railroad, 

to $1,530, 00) of sates per lien bonds. At the time the property of these two companies 
was acquired 119 miles.of the road owned by them was subject to these prior lien bonds. 

These bonds are therefore secured (1) by a first mortgage on 1,480 miles of road owned 

by the company; (2) by a first mortgage on the lessee’s interest in the leased lines covering 

400 miles of road; (3) by a mortgage on the remaining 119 miles of road, subject to the 

$1,530,000 prior age bonds a mentioned; and (4) by a first mortgage on the terminal 

properties owned, with unimportant exceptions, including the extensive railway and passenger 

terminals in Boston, which are assessed for approximately $25,000,000. 


VALUATION: The value of the Railroad, excluding leased lines, as tentatively determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, adjusted to December 31, 1929, 

amounts to over $292,000,000. This valuation is after deducting approximately $45,000,000 

for depreciation. As total funded debt including equipment trust obligations amounts 

to enly $139,750,979, there will be over $2,090 of property value for each $1,000 of indebtedness. 


EARNINGS AND EXPENSES: 


New York City, change of name to Bewling 


New February busi-’ 





sions of section 301 (b), revenue act 
of 1926, representing State inheritance 
taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 


* The assets of associations doing busi- the Federal estate tax return. Article 
ness in the State on Dec. 31, 1929,/9 (a), Regulations 70. 

amounted to $499,132,8384. This figure P. F. Meyer Estate : 
re@resents an increase of 23.47 per cent| Estate of Peter F. Meyer. United 


over 1928. During the same period funds 
invested in shares and certificates reached 
a total of $354,536,343, a sum 7.06 per 
cent greater than the highest figure for 


3928. | 


These tremendous. sums_ represent 
funds that have been attracted to build- 
iggy and loan because of the relative high 
interest return coupled with State super- 
vision and the consistent advertising by 
the associations, 


There are now 247 associations and 
60 branches operating in the State. On 
Sept. 30, 1929, these associations had out- 
standing loans aggregating $403,800,000. 
Of this total 17 per cent was in flat loans, 
83 per cent was in definite contract loans. 
Of the latter 70 per cent was used for 
financing of homes. Last year 113,185 
Califernia homes were financed by build- 
ing and loan associations. Could there 
be a more-eloquent testimonial of the 
fine part that is being played by these 
associations in the interest of good citi- 
zenship in our State? The home is both 
the warp and woof of our social fabric. 


States Trust Co. of New York et al., ex- 
ecutors, New York. An overassessment 
of estate tax in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined in the amount of $100,- 
257.03. . 

Of the overassessment $58,632.56 is due 
to the allowance of a credit under the 
provisions of section 301(b), revenue act 
of 1926, on account of State inheritance 


allowance of a credit under the provisions 
of section 301 (b), revenue act of 1926, | 
representing State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal | 
estate tax return. Article 9 (a), Regu- 
lations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in | 
the amount of $3.68 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
cieney in tax, since the determination 
of an overassessment results in a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 


Nebraska State Bank 





Upon complétion of thig financing the total interest requirements will amount to 
$6,933,293 and the requirement for rental of leased lines $1,139,132, a total of $8,072,425. 


Years ended December 31 1929 1928 1927 
Operating Revenues $78,481,438 $76,624,238 $77 848,374 
Non-Operating Revenue 1,436,548 1,557,659 1,740,069 

Gross Revenues r $79,917,986 $78,181,897 $79,588,443 
Operating and Other Expenses and Taxes 65,839,240 63,821,268 68,347,601 
Net. Income Available for Fixed Charges $14,078,746 $14,360,629 $11,240,842 
Interest on Debt 6,769,048 6,642,069 6,607,759 
Rental Payments 1,147,649 1,144,004 1,148,143 

Balance $6,162,049 $6,574,556 $3,484,940 





religioys and missionary societies, asso- 
ciations and corporations which became 
en inable subsequent to the filing of 

e 
303 (a)(3), revenue act of 1926; article 
44, Regulations 70. ~ 


taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return, article 
9(a), Regulations. 70. 

The amount of $35,190.08 results from 
the allowance of deductions, representing 
amounts of bequests and devises to be- 
nevolent, charitable,: literary, scientific, 


Resources Decrease) 





Reserve Funds Equal 37 Per | 
Cent of Liabilities 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Mat 22. 


An abstract of the condition of the 
State commercial and savings ‘banks of 
Nebraska issued recently by George ~W: 
Woods, banking commissioner, shows 
that the banks have total resources of 


ederal estate tax return. Section 


The -balance of the overassessment in 





Net income for 1929 as above is over 1.7 times these total fixed charges. 
Operating expenses, as above, include heavy charges for additions, improvements and 
equipment retirements amounting to $8,067,589 in 1929, $5,235,878 in 1928 and $4,208,888 in * 


1927, as compared with normal annual charges for these purposes of approximately $2,250,000. 
Net income for 1929, as above, does not include $1,451,813 received on account of back mail pay. 


PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The proceeds of this isgue of Bonds are to be devoted to the retirement 
of $6,018,000 of the Company’s 6% bonds maturing in 1930, to additional 
improvements to its properties, and other Corporate purposes. 


We recommend these bonds for investment 


the amount of $6,484.39 is caused by the 


allowance of deductions representing ex- 


penses actually and necessarily incurred 
in the administration of the estate sub- 


So long as these associations function 
within the limits of the need they were 
designed to fill, their success is marked. 
But so soon as they venture into fields 
of endeavor which are beyond the intent 
and scope of their historic purpose, their 
success is less notable. 


Average Home Loan $2,500 


This is well illustrated by a statistical 
analysis of the loans of these asgocia 
tions. The average loan for homes is 


sequent to the filing of the Federal es- 
tate tax return. Section 308 (a)(1), 





The business property loans which are 
delinquent exceed this average by $2,800. 

The total amount of delinquency among 
all associations, however, is only 4.7 per 
cent of the total loans. This shows that 


loah « investments 
placed, 


are conservatively 


$222,769,134 and total deposits of $190,- 
708,825. 

The_cash and bond reserve of the banks 
is 37 per cent, or more than a. third vf 
their total liabilities. Of this reserve 20) 





more than 95 per cent of building and|-t? $190,708,825, or $26,937,425. 


per cent is in cash, and the remaining 
17 per cent is in bonds, 

The total resources decreased from 
$248,535,959 as of Sept. 30, to $222,- 
769,184 or a shrinkage of $25,766,825. 
Deposits were reduced from $217,646,250 
A cor- 
responding decrease was shown in the 
capital and loans of the reporting banks. 


Commerce Commission, and a 


Price 1001, and interest, yielding over 4.96% 


The Company has agreed to make application in due course to list 
A these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


/ 
Bonds are offered for sale, when, as and if issued and received by us, subject 1o approval by the stockholders, authorization by Interstate 
of all legal details by Messrs. Gaston, Snow, Saltonstall and Hunt of Boston. Interim 


Receipts are expected to be ready for delwery on or about May 1, 1930. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


$2,500. The possibility of an actual 


delinquency increased almost ‘in direct | °%5,. c F : 
ge building and loan has won for itself in sending in statements on the condition 
a to the matey, C omeurt oF Bs the world of systematic saving for home | of their business as of Dec. 31. 


For example: 


home loans are, on the average $ 
excéss of $2,500. The average loan on 


ment houses is $18,000. But the 
delgpaent apes howe Gane exceed 
is\ ayesage by $5,000. e average 
Ioan Phisiness property is $12,000, 


An analysis shows that the Solingsont in” 
in 


ness is evidence of the place which| the previofs report is shown, 647 banks 


building. The commissioner; Mr. Charles > 
A. Whitmore, has expressed the opinion, | banks is $135,851-due the guaranty fund 


The phenomenal growth of the busi-|A decrease in the number of banks fron 


Listed among the liabilities of the 


which opinion your director concurs,{ and kept on the books of the banks, 


Lee, Higginson & Co. Harris, Forbes & Co. . 
_ The First National Old Colony Corporation 





for solidi 
and for reinforcing the foundation 
ciples upon which this great business | governments had deposits of $10,869,470 
rests rather than a year for more rapid|in the banks. Banking 


rin- 


expansion, ; 


that the yest 1980 should be a period; Cash on hand by the banks was $7,944,. | 
ying the gains already made | 188 at the close of the year. 


“The State, counties, “and municipai | 





properties have aj 
valuation of $5,542,645, , ' . 





The statements contained in this advertisement, while not guaranteed, are 
based upon information and advice which we believe accurate and reliable. 
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Imperfections in Penal System 


of Montana 


A be 4 a 


Lack of Housing Facilities and Failure to Pro- 
vide Work for Convicts Considered by Secretary 
of State to Be Uneconomic and Inhumane 


f 


By W. E. HARMON 


Secretary of State, State of Montana 


HE LAW remains on the statute 

books of Montana providing for 

employment of prisoners on pub- 
lic works. 

We are facing a serious situation 
at our penal institutions from a stand- 
point of facilities for housing and han- 
dling prisoners and inmates, as well as 
from the purely humane standpoint of 
providing these unfortunates some- 
thing to do to remove brooding and 
scheming that cause prison riots and 
which come from close confinement. 


It is unfair to humanity for the State 
to levy punishment of a term of years 
at the State penitentiary and then, be- 
cause of lack of facilities, to increase 
the burden to solitary confinement. 

These men are happier, more con- 
tented and willing to serve when they 
have work to do. Troubles result when 
they are confined. 

a 

From the standpoint of saving money 
to Montana taxpayers as well.as pro- 
viding profitable employment for pris- 
oners, there is no reason why these 
men_ should not be permitted outside 
employment, such as the improvement 
of highways. 

Many of them are working on the 
prison farms. Yet the acreage being 
tilled is not sufficient to mecenattets the 
use of all of them. 


The question of welfare of men’s 
minds and physiques is concerned as 
well as economy in the expenditure of 
State funds. 

Another matter, aside from the hu- 
manitarian, is to be considered. Con- 
stant complaints are being made that 
the State highway commission is being 
hampered in its work because of in- 
ability to match Federal aid funds for 
highway construction. 

This situation has been brought 
about largely by the huge amount re- 
funded to farmers and industries in 
drawback from the 5-cent gasoline tax 


’ 


on tax-exempt activities. The use of 
prisoners on State projects will go a 
long way to alleviate this cramped 
situation. 

Contractors who bid on State proj- 
ects need have no fear of competing 
against prison labor. Their activities 
will doubtless be confined to one or 
two roads of the dozen or more passed 
out at each letting. 


. a 


The manner in which crime among 
young men is increasing is appalling. 
When I was State superintendent: of 
public instruction I made a close study 
of crime among boys and girls. I first 
went to Montana’s prison on a tour of 
penal institutions of the Wesi. 

Even at that time the old walk was 
in existence—a walled-in promenade 
where prisoners, held idle in their cells, 
were forced to exercise under the eyes 
of guards. 

They were unemployed. Their faces 
were hardened and drawn. 

At other institutions, particularly at 
the Washington State prison at Walla 
Walla, the men were busy making jute 
bags, shoes and other manufactured 
articles. Their countenances were 
bright, they dared to smile and they 
took pleasure in the work that caused 
drab days to travel faster. 

Idleness breeds discontent. Where 
hardened prisoners are cooped up in 
cells with young boys another ighuman 
situation prevails. 

A 

If the method outlined prevails fn 
Montana, the psychological problem 
will be solved to some extent, the tax- 
payers will be saved the cost of labor 
of some 350 or 400 men, the prisoners 
will be happier and the reform pur- 
poses for which the institution was es- 
tablished will have attained results. 

They will be better men,and women 
when they are returned to society 
rather than hardened criminals. 


School and Library Cooperation 


Dual Agencies.of Education in Minnesota 
By EDITH A, LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in School Library Service, Fegeral Office of Education 


mitted to the idea that the school 
and the library are dual agencies 
for effecting public education. 

To carry out this idea the legislature 
in 1919, in reorganizing its educational 
system, placed library administration, 
in so far as it is a State function, under 
the direction of the State board of edu- 
cation. This board has full charge of 
the State department of education, in 
which the administration of libraries, 
formerly carried on by the State library 
commission, now functions as a division. 

The library division has three lines 
of work: (1) The supervision of public 
school libraries, (2) advisory work for 
public libraries, and (3) direct service 
to schools, public libraries and indi- 
viduals through the traveling and ref- 
erence library. 

A supervisor of school libraries is 
employed. There are only a few States 
in addition to Minnesota that have such 
an official, among which are Indiana, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York and 
Wisconsin. 

The chief school library activities 
carried on by the library division are 
the preparation of school library book 
lists, examinations of applications for 
State financial aid for school libraries, 
participation in curriculum building, 
instruction in teachers’ institutes, cir- 
culation of traveling libraries and the 
promotion of county libraries. 

School library book lists for both ele- 
mentary and high schools, based upon 
the needs of the curriculum, are pre- 
pared at intervals in cooperation with 
librarians and teachers. Considerable 
effort is put forth to assist teachers and 
librarians throughout the State in mak- 
ing wise selections from these lists. 

Many letters are written on the sub- 
ject. Samples of books deposited by 
publishers in the library division are 
loaned to teachers and librarians. Book 
exhibits are held in connection with 
all kinds of library and educational 
gatherings. 

The laws of Minnesota provide that 
school districts may receive State aid 
for the purchase of library books on 
the basis of $20 for each teacher em- 
ployed with a maximum of $40 for each 
school building in a district, provided 
the district appropriates a like amount 
for the Same purpose. Books purchased 
with these funds must be selected from 
the lists prepared by the library divi- 
sion of the department of education. 

State aid has been available for the 

urchase of school library books in 
innesota for many Years, with the 


T's State of Minnesota is com- 


result that a library is found in prac- 
tically every public school in the State. 
The examination of applications made 
by school districts for State aid for 
school libraries is a major activity of 
the library division during the Summer 
months. 

Participation in curriculum building, 
on the part of the school library super- 
visor, involves preparing with a com- 
mittee of school librarians courses on 
the uses of books and libraries for ele- 
mantary and high school English 
courses; ‘and a course of study on the 
organization and operation of school 
libraries for institutions training rural 
school teachers. Bibliographies and 
reference lists: are prepared for , all 
parts of the curriculum. 

Through cooperation with the divi- 
sion of elementary ungraded schools 
library instruction is given to rural 
teachers in county institutes on the 
organization and use of libraries in 
one-teacher schools. 

The collections of books in school 
libraries are supplemented by boxes of 


books and package-libraries consisting: 


of books, pamphlets, magazine articles, 
and newspaper clippings which are cir- 
culated by the library division. A new 
feature of the traveling library service 
is the tirculatién of pictures. 

Rural parent-teacher associations and 
other organizations interested in im- 
proving country life are urged to pro- 
mote the establishment of county li- 
braries. A considerable number of 
other States, besides Minnesota, are 
stimulating county library development. 

About a dozen of the 87 counties in 
Minnesota now have county library 
service. The most completely organ- 
ized county library system in the State 
is found in Hennepin County—a county 
containing 565 square miles, The City 
of Minneapolis is located on the east- 
ern border of this county. 

By means of an annual levy of a one- 
mill tax on the portion of Hennepin 
County outside of Minneapolis, and a 
contract between the Minneapolis pub- 
lic library and the commissioners of 
Hennepin County, the people of the 
county living outside Minneapolis enjoy 
library privileges similar to those avail- 
able to the residents of Minneapolis. 

Books are circulated among the 
schools by means of a book truck, the 
county library director visits each 
school once each month, the larger ele- 
mentary schools of the county employ 
librarians and the children carry jon 
the same Summer reading courses ‘as 
do the children living in Minneapolis. 
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- Gare of Crippled Children 
in State Hospital of Minnesota 


> om 


Qualifications. for Admission and Course of 


Treatment of Juvenile Patients Described by Superintendent 
By MISS ELIZABETH McGREGOR 


Superintendent, Gillette Hospital for Crippled Children, State of Minnesota 


O NE YEAR’S residence in Minne-’ 


sota, inability to meet the ex- 
pense of hospitalization and ex- 


pert care, and an orthonedic or pedi- . 


atric condition that can be helped by 
hospital treatment are the requirements 
for admission to the Gillette State Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children. 


Application is made by the family 
physician, and the parent furnishes an 
affidavit covering his financial circum- 
stances. The application is passed upon 
by the staff doctors and thé State board 
of control. 


When a patient comes he is admitted 
to the orthopedic service and is exam- 
ined and treated for every other condi- 
tion he may have, with the exception of 
contagious diseases and pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. 


There.is no. cost.to the parent except 
the expense of bringing him to the hos- 
pital, providing the clothing necessary, 
and coming for him when he is dis- 
charged, and bringing him back to re- 
port to the out-patient department as 
directed. The child may remain as long 
as he needs hospital) treatment. 

The parent has the privilege of tak- 
ing him at any time if he wishes to do 
so, as the State does not become the 
guardian while he is under treatment. 
It is necessary for the parent to sign 
permission for treatment.and operation, 
if necessary, when the child is admitted. 

While in the hospital he receives, be- 
sides orthopedic care, pediatric, general 
surgery, physiotherapy, eye, ear, nose 
and throat service and any other treat- 
ment indicated. 

The doctors of the staff, 50 in all, are 
specialists in their line of work and give 
their services free of charge. Too much 
can not be said for their generosity, 
skill and the unlimited amount of time 
they give. 

There is a house staff of one resident, 
two internes and one dentist. The med- 
ical students from the University of 
Minnesota come for lectures and clinics 
on orthopedic surgery. 

The nursing care is given by 18 grad- 
uate nurses especially qualified as or- 
thopedic and pediatric teaching super- 
visors, and an average of 40 student 
nurses from accredited schools of nurs- 
ing for the instruction and experience 
in the care of a very wide variety of 
cases. A competent dietitian has charge 
of the diets and service of all food 
served. 

If of school age, the child is assigned 
to either the bed-patient school or the 
convalescent school. Teachers take 
books and supplies to the wards for bed 
patients, and up children attend school 
in the part of the building known as 
Michael Dowling.Memorial Hall, which 
is operated under the hospital manage- 
ment. 

The school includes kindergarten 
through high school. The library, which 
is one of the important sections of this 
department, contains about 5,000 vol- 
umes, picture collections and records. 

Recreation, so important as the so- 
cializing factor in the life of the handi- 
capped, is provided for in the school. It 
is here more than anywhere else that 


he gets a cheerful and wholesome out- 
look on life, and learns to accept what 
can not be changed. To learn to adjust 
one’s self to circumstances is one of the 
most important problemas of the handi- 
capped. 


In the school department stories of 
lives of men who have made their treat- 
ment possible are used as subjects for 
study: Dr. A. J, Gillette, pioneer in the 
physical care of the handicapped, who 
started the work at the hospital; Mi- 
chael J. Dowling, whose efforts were for 
the education and placement of the 
handicapped; William Henry Eustis, 
who gave his large fortune for the 
treatment and care of the handicapped. 


Théy are also given a _ thorough 
knowledge of what opportunities are 
open for the education of the handi- 
cappeda The school records of dis- 
charged patients are sent in from high 
schools, colleges and the university and 
are posted on the bulletin board as an 
incentive, as well as articles about 
former patients and what they have ac- 
¢omplished. 


The occupational therapy department 
helps many a child to find himself. He 
learns to see the tangible results of his 
efforts, and it gives him confidence in 
his own ability. ‘ 


Religious instruction is carried on in 
the church preference of the parent. 
Each child has Sunday school_ weekly 
and church services once a month. 

Boy Scout and Girl Scout organiza- 
tions, reading, music and dramatic 
clubs all tend to give the child a nor- 
mal outlook upon life. 
purpose that every effort is made to 
bring the activities of a normal home 
into the hospital. They study~the re- 
quirements of their pets and assume re- 
sponsibility for their care. 

The hospital is hocated on 23 acres 
in St. Paul. The buildings and equip- 
ment are worth more than $560,000, and 
the legislative grant for this year for 
all purposes of support is $167,000. 

Many people are interested and gen- 
erous and have left surfis of money for 
permanent improvements, The school 
building was given by thé bankers and 
editors of the State, with some help 
from the State. . 

The swimming pool, two sun. rooms 
to be built this Spring and $42,000 for 
permanent improvements, soon to be 
available, are among thase donations. 

The State has been the pioneer in 
this work in Minnesota, and her exam- 
ple thas been followed elsewhere. A 
survey of the present condition of every 
patient treated since the hospital 


- started in 1897 proves that, besides be- 


ing a humanitarian service in relieving 
the suffering and protecting other mem- 
bers of the family, it has also been a 
profitable economic measure. 


Many former patients are holding po- 
sitions of importance and responsibility 
in professions, vocations and trades. 
Others in humbler walks of life are 
earning at least a part of their own liv- 
ing. They are on the whole contribu- 
ting much to the life of the eommunity 
in which they live. 
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Mastering Disease Scourges 


by Prevention 
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Pasteurized Milk Reduces Tuberculosis. Anti- 
toxins Conquer Diphtheria, and Smallpox, 
Typhoid and Measles Controlled, Says Specialist 


By DR. H. A. LANPHER 


Department of Health, State of lowa 


T WAS anly about 50 years ago that 
] Pasteur demonstrated the bacterial 

cause of communicable diseases. Our 
ability to control such diseases dates 
only from that period. 

It is only within this short span that 
the specific causes of certain diseases 
have been discovered and because of 
such discovery that we have been enabled 
to put into operation specific measures 
for treatment and prevention. 

As weapons in our armamentarium for 
prevention we now have pasteurization of 
milk, toxin-antitoxin for diphtheria, 
scarlet fever toxin, typhoid vaccine, 
smallpox vaccine, antitetanus serum, an- 
tirabic serum. 

Milk has the digtinction of being at the 
same time our most important single 


' article of food and our most dangerous 


food. It is dangerous for the following 
reasons: 
he 


(a) Infective material may reach the 
milk from either the cow or the handler. 

(b) Massive dosage may result from 
multiplication of bacteria because milk 
is a good culture medium. Bacteria may 
multiply either in the udder or after the 
milk is drawn. 

(c) A large supply may distefoate in- 
fection to many people. 

Among the diseases which may be 
spread by milk are bovine tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever and paratyphoid fever, 
septic sore throat, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, dysentery, anthrax, rabies, foot- 
and-mouth disease, undulant fever, con- 
tagious abortion, milk sickness, infantile 
diarrhea, poliomyelitis. 

Approximately 7 per cent of all tuber- 
culosis in human beings and as much as 
25 per cent of that in children under 16 
years of age has been shown to be con- 
tracted from the use of milk obtained 
from tuberculous cows. 

The discovery of the process of pas- 
teurization has enabled us to protect the 
children from this hazard in those places 
where the process can be performed. 

The story of the study of diphtheria 
and the discovery of antitoxin and toxin- 
antitoxin reads like a true romance. The 
bacillus of diphtheria, now called, accord- 
ing to the new nomenclature, the coryne- 


- bacterium diphtheriae, was discovered 


by two men, Klebs and Loeffler, working 
independently at about the same time, in 
1884. Since that time diphtheria has 
yielded more secrets than any other dis- 
ease. 

In 1890 antitoxin was discovered, and 
specific treatment for this disease in this 
country dates from about 1894. It was 
expected that no more deaths from diph- 
theria would result; but the hazards of 
delay in administration of the antitoxin 
soon proved that this was only a hope. 

& 


The discovery of toxin-antitoxin in 
1913, however, changed the picture en- 
tirely. At the present time we are in a 
position to state positively, “there need 
be no more diphtheria.” 

As proof of this statement, there were 
only 34 deaths from diphtheria in 1929, 
half as many as the 64 in 1928, and about 
one quarter as many as the 121 deaths in 
1927. Contrast the 34 deaths in 1929 
with ‘the 247 average yearly number of 
deaths for the five year period 1923-1929. 
The number of cases of this disease has 
been reduced from 1,036 in 1925 to 397 
in 1929 and the death rate from 9.7 in 
1923 to 1.4 in 1929. 


And then ponder upon the teaching of 
the new public health that there never 
need be another case of diphtheria. 
Hereafter any baby or older child who 
suffers or dies from diphtheria will suffer 
or die needlessly, and because someone 
has failed in his or her duty. 

For the year 1929, 4,315 cases of scar- 
let fever were reported. This is.a 50 per 
cent increase over the 2,808 cases re- 
ported in 1928. For this disease also we 
now have a means of prevention.. Ap- 
plication of scarlet fever toxin in five- 
dose treatments will protect against scar- 
let fever. 

If a clfild is so unfortunate as to con- 
tract the disease we have a means of con- 
trol in scarlet fever antitoxin. Prompt 
cure of the acute disease tends to prevent 
the dread complications, such as otitis 
media, cervical adenitis, nephritis and 
septicemia. 

Of the value of vaccination against 
smallpox I need say little, and yet in 1929 
there were 1,013 cases of this disease in 
Iowa, with five deaths. Fortunately the 
disease is of the mild type. 

A community not protected by vaccina- 
tion is always open to the hazard of in- 
fection with the severe type, due to the 
importation of this form of smallpox. 
Vaccination offers complete protection 
against both types. 

How old should a child be before it is 
vaccinated? Old enough to have drawn 
three breaths. 

Typhoid fever is a disease of early 
adult life. Hence the hazard of infection 
of young children is relatively small. 
Yet it is possible to produce immunity to 
typhoid fever by vaccination. 

a 


Witness the experience of 4,000,000 _ 


men in the service in the.late unpleasant- 
ness, and the occurrence of 572 cases of 
typhoid fever, as contrasted with the 
20,926 cases among 148,000 men during 
the Spanish-American War, 

The latest offering’of the new public 
health is the use. of parental whole blood 
for the control of measles. The State of 


Iowa is now in the midst of a “measles | 


year.” In keeping records of this dis- 
ease it is noticed that measles runs in 
cycles of two to four years, depending 
upon certain contributing factors. 

During the “measles years,” nearly all 
susceptible children become infected. 
Therevis a reduction in cases until a new 
crop of susceptibles becomes old 
enough to be exposed, when there is 
another increase. 

Our last “measles year” was in 1927, 
during which there were 10,604 cases. 
This number will be approached or ex- 
ceeded during the present year. 

The efficacy of parental whole blood 
depends upon the fact that almost every 
adult has in his blood antibodies which 
have developed betause he has either had 
the disease o* has been exposed to many 
graduated doses of the _ infection. 
Parental whole blood is most efficacious 
when administered before the fifth day 
after exposure of the child to the disease. 
* The object of, such administration is 
not to-protect against actual illness with 
measles, but to allow a modified or at- 
tenuated attack which shall be devoid of 
the dread complication of broncho-pneu- 
monia, and thus allow the child to pro- 
duce for himself an immunity which shall 
be lasting. Passive immunity is only 
fleeting and leaves the child open to the 
hazard of infection at a later date. 
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C onserving Maine’s Timber 


Operations of Auxiliary State Forests Act 
By NEIL L. VIOLETTE 


Forest Commissioner, State of Maine 


such a way as to encourage the 

conservation of the, standing tim- 
ber—and one which promises to become 
an effective conservation measure—is 
the auxiliary State forest act passed by 
the legislature in 1929. 

The act has been in effect only since 
July, 1929. During this period 13 tim- 
berland owners, whose holdings aggre- 
gate 10,579 acres, have taken advantage 
of it. 

The plan provides that local boards 
of assessors may designate as auxiliary 
State forests, on application by the 
owners, all areas which are capable 
of producing 15,000 board feet of soft 
wood and 8,000.board feet of hardwood, 
or their equivalent per average acre. 

If the assessors reject such applica- 
tions or fail-to act on them, the forest 
commissioner may be appealed to and 
shall grant the application if, in his 
judgment after a survey, the proposed 
area is capable of producing the min- 
imum amount of lumber. 

ln taxing auxiliary State forests, the 
local assessors shall appraise the land 
only, at a valuation not to exceed $2 
an acre. 


A PLAN of taxing forest land in 


When the cutting of the timber be- . 


gins, a tax is to be paid on the stumpage 
value of all trees cut. This tax is fixed 
by the act and run: oma sliding scale. 


Beginning with one-half of one per” 


cent the first year, it is set at 2 per 
cent the second year, 3 per cent the 
third year, 4 per cent the fourth year, 
5 per cent the fifth year and thereafter, 

The natural tendency of the timber 
owner is to postpone cutting, and thus 
the timber is given a chance to grow. 
The $2 per acre valuation is consider- 
ably lower than the average local valu- 
ation over the State, and is designed 
to be the same as the valuation of 
stripped forest’ land. 


One section of the act forbids the 
adniission of more than 10 per cent of 
the area of a town as part of the aux- 
iliary State forests in any ane year; 
so that there is no danger that whole 
townships will revert to forest land un- 
der this law. Its provisions are not 
applicable to unorganized wild land 
townships, but apply only in organized 
municipalities. 

The forest commissioner is given full 
charge of all auxiliary forests. 
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